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JFMANMJSJSASON DIV FMAMJJ AS ONDIUV FMAMUJU JAS N Cc 
1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 133.3 155.1 144.6 144.4r 145.3* 
PRODUCTION 
i ie ose cc chen weds ctadeaesseetenessovewses 2,032 2,732 1,468 1,393¢ 1,376 
ee ak ee bad eae ahah ee ee avehessee eens 125,553 55,337 145,537 11] f 139,407 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $62,563 $62,442 $81,206 $83,397 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)>..........0.eeececeeeeceeees 10,819 13,907 13,982 13,500 14,368 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...............-..00-. 6,536 7,027 6,940 6.992 6,984 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons).........-. ccc cece eeeeeceeees 1,455 1,630 1,332 1,341¢r 1,278 
PRED CIUUEED pc cccccccecceccceeeecdecscecccoceeoccocescoosece 47,488 295,929 308,733 270,596 280,359 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars).............. 70 59 é 55 57 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..............e eee eeweee 47 46 14 4 37 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 176 149 170r 173 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............ceeeeeeeceee 198 261 317 276 290 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 93.8 87. 88.5 88.0 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............. 2 cee eee ee eees 90.5 72.8 re 75.9 75.8 
ee MD oe cr hea ewesesedess conde ges cc ce 19.8¢ 22.7¢ 18.1¢ 18.0¢ 17.9¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ ccc ee cccceeveees 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 186.2 
Se NN IIGEED COND AGG, POT). cc ccc cc cece cccecccccscccscccece $36.10 $42.50 $28.33 $28.50 $28.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.).... 2... cece eee ee ee eens 32.394¢  33.745¢  30.000¢ 30.00 30.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............--. $2.34 $2.06 $1.99 $2.00 $2.01 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)............ 34.57¢ 31.67¢ 30.19 30.19 30.20¢ 
ino oe sca a eee es oeRESCERE CESS ORS rCS OS $1.96 $1.88 $1.66 $1.68 $1.67 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)... 2... cee eee ee eee eee eee 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........... 23.76¢ 23.04¢ 23.00¢ 22.96¢ 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............ “ae 31.64 58.97 54.80 55.88 55.50 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s)............-++++ 3.59% 5.24% 5.09 5.09 5.11% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2% % 4% % 3% % 3% % 334% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............+-+++++. 61,017 59,794 59,224 59,792 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............+++4- 104,253 107,806 106,925 107,317 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 30,928 32,729 32,778 32,811 
U.S. Gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... 28,164 29,305 29,011 29,312 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding..................-02eeeeceees 26,424 28,867 28,662 29,542 29,026 
ee ee cow eabes ws ences ddeadeeeusenes ce 21,879 19,565 18,119 17,977 17,893 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK oe ge 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions).......... EE, svcccnecune $2,390 $3,492 $3,486 $3,374 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)............ November............ $980 $1,234 $1,580 $1,427 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions)..................--.0- ET hace aie k aaa $34.1 $49.9 $54.1 $54.2 
Installment credit outstanding (in billions).............-+0eeeeees a See or $24.2 $38.4 $42.1 $42.2 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)......... De xicck races $45.2 $51.5 $54.7 $54.3 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions).......... a $10.6 $12.5 $13.1 $13.2 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............. I ad webce eee $21.4 $24. $25.3 $25.2 
* Preliminary, week ended December 3, 1960. r Revised. 
tt Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ n 
NA—Not available at press time. 
THE PICTURES—25—(left top) WW, (left middle) WW, (left bottom) WW, (middle top) WW, (middle bottom) UP 
Grant Compton; 26—(left) WW, (right) UPI; 27—WW; 30—(top left to right) UPI, WW, UPI, (bottom) UF 
Kratovil; 71—Herb Kratov 82, 83—Elliot Marple; 97—-AASHO Road Test; 98, 100, 102—Portland Ceme 
106, 107—Frank L. Miller; 142, 143, 145—Bud Blake; 146—(top right Eli Lilly & Co., (bottom) Bud Blake; 148 
to rig t) Eli Lilly & Co., G, D. Searle & Co., WW; 150—Bud Biake; 151— (top) Bud Blake, (bottom) Parke D 


(left to right) Abbott Labs, E. R. Squibb & Sons, WW. 
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A proven 
sales builder 
right on 
your desk... 


LONG DISTANCE 





“Every year, we rely more heavily 
on telephone selling,” reports Maurice 
Weiss, owner of the Weiss Brokerage 
Company, Chicago. “It’s the fastest, 
cheapest way for us to cover our market 
for frozen fruits and vegetables—and we 
don’t lose the personal touch. 


“Selling by phone is profitable, too,”’ 
says Mr. Weiss. “By picking our pros- 
pects carefully, we find that each dollar 
we spend for telephone calls produces 
about $200 in sales.” 

Market coverage, precise timing, the 
personal touch—Long Distance offers 
them all. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... 
for all it’s worth! 
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}) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








LOOK. .- what TECHNIPLAN can do for you 


FOR THE SECRETARY Son srivote 
efficiency-engineered’ office. Techni- 
pian partitions have provisio fo on- 
cealed wiring for electric typewriter, 


dictating machine, etc 





FOR THE DEPARTMENT HEAD—Techni- 


plan metal partitions curb distraction, 
let him ‘‘get the job done.’* Techniplan 
partitions with open or closed bases 


available in four heights, three top 
panel styles 
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and for your organization 


Globe-Wernicke Techniplan metal modular equipment will instantly transform your 


office into an integrated, competely functional, working environment. The universal 
components of Techniplan desks and credenzas can be assembled in an unlimited 
number of space-saving, custom arrangements to suit every person, every job. Sturdy 
free-standing Techniplan metal partitions provide the all important privacy conducive 
to high work out-put. They can be installed overnight with ordinary tools, without 
alteration of your present air conditioning, heating, lighting or other existing facilities 
In addition, they can be easily moved to allow for expansion or re-arrangement. 

Discover for yourself what the many exclusive features of Techniplan can do for 
you and your organization, in saving costly floor space, in creating greater employee 
comfort and morale, and in achieving substantial savings through increased efficiency 


and work out-put. New free Techniplan brochure in full color show- — 
ing many arrangements, office lay-out ideas and color schemes is ser 
available free from your Globe-Wernicke dealer*, or write us ; 

direct, Dept. A-12. *Listed in Yellow Pages under “Office Furniture’ | 


Globe-Wernicke makes 






GLOBE WERNICKE 
business a pleasure : 


ate: 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12 JHIO 
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READERS REPORT 





Catching the Mood 


Dear Sir: 

Sometimes it seems a pity your 
articles are not signed by the writer. 
Whoever wrote New Standards for 
Consumption [BW—Nov.19°60,p 
128] caught the mood of the 
American people with accuracy, 
but even more important with a 
symbolism, feeling and humor 
rarely seen in business magazines. 

I hope you will let the same 
writer loose on the reason under- 
neath this mood. I have a hypothe- 
sis that grows out of my own re- 
searches, but I am intrigued about 
the possibility of this same writer 
coming to a similar conclusion and 
his courage and skill in reporting 
what is hidden under this mood. 

JAMES M. VICARY 
MARKETING & OPINION RESEARCH 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ See page 81. 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the realistic 
note. 

It makes me feel somewhat less 
reactionary and old-fashioned to 
learn that others are coming to 
feel, as I do, that there is no stigma 
attached to paying cash, and paying 
as you go. 

Who knows? Perhaps this could 
herald a return to sanity and its 
consequence—happiness — through 
peace-of-mind. 





G. G. WILSON 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Dear Sir: 
Bravo to the marketing section. 
. What you have to say illumi- 
nates more succinctly and com- 
pletely than I have ever seen, the 
trends and attitudes that concern 
me as a designer and a citizen. 
Still, I am not so sure that I 
fully agree with you on the under- 
lying reasons for the shift ia the 
consumer’s relation to parting with 
his hard-earned dollar. I think that 
at the bottom of it, it is more a 
question of greater sophistication, 
and greater discrimination between 
what is good, and quality, and what 
is bad, and trash, rather than just 
boredom. If I am right, this would 
be a healthy development, even 
though the adjustment to it on the 
part of industry and even of some 
amateur designers might be painful. 
There is a tremendous amount 
of creative product development 
and product planning going on in 
the country, but far too much of 
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Homestead 
hospitality 
is the finest 





AND FRICK 
SHELL-ICE HELPS 
MAKE IT SO 





e The Homestead, world-famous 
resort hotel at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
noted for its fine facilities, has 
added a Frick Shell-Ice maker, 
further providing its guests with the 
finest of cooled beverages and foods. 


Shell-Ice is superior . . . it is curved, 
combining a large surface with 
great cooling power and durability. 
Shell-Ice is clear, hard and solid . . . has Frozen on stainless-steel tubes by 
ae mow, Sumh, thin Gskes or waste direct expansion of ammonia or 
other refrigerant, Shell-Ice is made 
with a controlled variable thickness 
of % inch to % inch, and is 


RICK harvested automatically. 


<ERICK The Shell-Ice makers are built in a 

wide selection of sizes, with 
FRICK COMPANY nominal capacities up to 40 tons 
of ice every 24 hours. A free 
Bulletin (No. 54) describing 
Shell-Ice makers may be 


Waynesboro 
Pennsylvania 


had on request. 









it does not reach the market place, 
because some sections of industry 
still believe that the consumer has 
no taste, no judgment, and no real 
sense of values. If the resistance to 
shoddy, overbuilt, poorly  con- 
structed and unnecessary merchan- 
dise has now led to a resistance on 
the part of the consumer, I, for one, 
think this is all for the good 

I am sure that all of my serious 
colleagues will agree with me that 
there is nothing wrong with Ameri- 
can industry that it cannot solve 
if it really puts its mind to it and 
uses the talents at its disposal 
properly 

PETER MULLER-MUNK 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on your superb 
“psychoanalysis” of the American 
consume! . . You have gleaned, 
no doubt from hundreds of sessions 
on the editorial couch, a basic and 
as yet little-understood trend of our 
affluent society, one that carries 
with it immensely important impli- 
cations for the economy. Imagine 
what happens in Detroit when, as 
you suggest, “the peak of status” 
becomes nonownership, and “no 
car may well be better than one.” 

Unfortunately for us __ status 
seekers, suburban life still demands 
a car, however non-l 1 submit 
that the next best thing to non- 
ownership will be (indeed, it al- 
ready is in some communities) 
ownership of a shabby, aging 
(though not antique), rustbucket. 
We are reduced to the hope that 
our 1954 Ford station wagon will 
somehow last long enough to be- 
come an adequate status symbol. 

PAUL MILLER 
MONTCLAIR, N. J 


Wrong Per Cent 


Dear Sir: 

you mention |[BW—Nov.19 
'60,p52] “the 10% profit on billing 
realized by most good-sized agen- 
cies.” I don’t know where you 
got that figure because it is highly 
incorrect. The figure for our lat 
est agency group (over 540-mil- 
lion annual billing) is 87/ 100ths of 
1%, not 10% 

[he figure for agencies between 
$20- and $40-million is 85/100ths 
of 1%, not 10° And the figure 
for all agencies is 67/100ths of 
1% and not 10 

FREDERIC R. GAMBLI 
PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN ASSN. OF ADVERTISIN( 
AGENCIES 


NEW YORK. N. ¥ 
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Giant excavation for Titan silo at Moses Lake. MacDonald Scott and Associates, prime contractor; Murphy Bros. Construction, subcontractor. 


Awesome Titan missile lurks in rocky nest 


Safe from enemy attack in deep 
underground ‘“‘silos,’’ America’s 
Titan missiles rise to firing position 
through heavy concrete trap doors. 
At speeds up to 15,000 mph, Titans 
can deliver their nuclear warheads to 
targets more than 6000 miles away. 

Building the Titan silos is a major 
construction job. The pits must be 
large enough to store and service the 
missiles, which are 90 feet high and 


10 feet in diameter. Work schedules 
demand utmost speed and precision. 

To meet these exacting standards 
at Moses Lake, Washington, Titan 
base, where huge tonnages of rock 
had to be removed, contractors chose 
Gardner-Denver “Air Trac”’ drills, 
powered by Gardner-Denver port- 
able air compressors for blast-hole 
and anchor-hole drilling. Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Gardner-Denver “Air Trac’’® drills and 
portable air compressors at missile “site.” 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENVER 











| on command from the card reader (left above) the skate wheel Main control panel shows status of mail tray flow on conveyor 
assembly turns, sending the tray where it is supposed to go. The inspector can tell at a glance which sorting station needs mail 


The Cutler-Hammer skate wheel assemblies can - ae 
be supplied in any width to meet varying convey- ve . ' 
ing situtations. < 
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What's new in control for automation? 


How an idea and a roller skate wheel 
doubled the capacity of the 


Denver Post Office Conveyor System 


Cutier-Hammer solution can also 
be used to increase capacity of 
industrial Conveyor lines. 


The assignment was to engineer a “‘Mail- 
Flo” system into the new Denver Post 
Office. This system is a method of routing 
mail from one sorting station to another 
on series of conveyors. 


Displaying the kind of ingenuity that 
has increased the efficiency of many other 
materials handling systems, our engineers 
developed an idea involving a unique roller 
skate wheel assembly that doubled the 
system’s capacity. 


Formerly, metal arms were used as 
diverters to shunt the mail trays from one 
conveyor to another. There had to be at 
least a tray space between the trays to 
allow the arm to move back and forth. 
Cutler-Hammer engineers devised a sim- 
ple, inexpensive diverter using a roller 
skate wheel assembly that allowed the 


trays to follow one another with little 
space in between. Result? A “Mail-Flo” 
system with iwice the capacity and no increase 
in cost. 


The importance of the electrical 
control man. The control man can 
bring to your automation planning team 
experience from hundreds of different auto- 
mation problems—small and large—and 
from many different industries. The earlier 
you call him in the better. He can save 
false starts. He can help you develop the 
most efficient methods to automate at 
the lowest practical costs. 


What's new from Cutler-Hammer. 
We're ready for the great technological 
growth of the sixties with new, better 
products, new engineering talent, new 
plant capacity—in fact, a new spirit. 
We'd like to show you how we could help 
you with your plans for automation. Put 
in a call to the nearest Cutler-Hammer 
sales office. Do it soon. 


Automation is more efficient when the Cutler-Hammer man is called in early 


WHAT’S NEW? ASK... 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin + 


Hammer International, C. A. Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hamm 


Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory « 
° mer, Lid.; Cutler-Hammer 


| | 


diary: Cutler- 
exicana, S. A. 
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rs) MODEL 28 AUTOMATIC SEND-RECEIVE SET (ASR)—facilities 
for sending and receiving messages plus tape punching and read- 
ing. With this unit, messages can be prepared in punched tape 
ahead of time, then transmitted automatically at maximum line 
speed. The ASR set incorporates the major components of the 
Model 28 line in a single, compact console. 


2 | MODEL 28 SEND-RECEIVE PAGE PRINTER—for sending mes- 
sages directly from the keyboard and receiving incoming traffic. 
Both this unit and the automatic send-receive set accommodate 
multi-copy, marginally punched business forms as well as plain 
message paper. Horizontal tabulation and form positioning ar- 
rangements available 


El MODEL 28 TAPE READER—reads punched tape and instanta- 
neously transmits data. As with all Teletype sending units, data 
may go to one destination or a number of destinations simultane- 
ously—either nearby or thousands of miles away. 


By moves 28 TAPE PUNCH—punches data in “common language” 
tape—also prints the data on the tape, for easy identification and 
handling. Used for message relaying, combining data from several 
sources on a single tape, or providing punched tape as a by- 
product of send-receive operations for later use with business 
machines. 








Are Your Communications 


Fast Enough? 


Have you checked your communications 
system recently? Is it fast enough? Is the 
information available to all who need it— 
when they need it? Examples: sales orders, 
purchase requisitions, invoices, inventory 
records, management reports, operating data 
of all kinds. Today, such documents and 
data dominate the scene—and profitability 
is often dependent upon how swiftly and 
efficiently they can be handled. 


Teletype equipment surmounts distances. 
Whether your communications are primarily 
inter-departmental or extend across the 
Country — Teletype equipment will provide 
you with quick two-way communications, 
and a printed record at both ends. 


Moreover, by using multi-copy, margin- 
ally punched business forms in Teletype 


printers in place of plain paper, transaction 
time is further speeded and much paper 
processing eliminated. A punched tape can 
be produced at the same time, automati- 
cally, for later use in business machines, 
conversion to cards, etc. 


Teletype equipment can send out your 
information on a “broadcast”? basis. With 
a single typing effort, your data or messages 
are transmitted to as many destinations as 
desired, simultaneously—so that everyone 
is kept up to date. Data can also be col- 
lected from many points in rotation, regard- 
less of geographical separation. For example, 
a Teletype equipment network is an ideal 
adjunct to a centralized computer operation. 


Teletype Corporation manufactures this 
equipment for the Bell System and others 
who require the finest in data communica- 
tions. Can be used with Data-Phone and 
other communications services. 


More Information. Write for descriptive bro- 
chure on Teletype Model 28 line to Dept. 
15M, 5555 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


sussioiary of Western Electric Company INC 
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along the range of automated production there Is a op 
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Your ultimate goals in automation may be anywhere on the spectrum from sequencing of operations to data 
logging to full “on-line” computer control. Wherever the optimum point for your requirements, it must be 
reached on a financially sound and practical basis. 

Westinghouse will help you plan your progressive stages of automation on a step-by-step basis, so that you 
achieve your goals. The coordinated system engineering and compatible equipment necessary to attain each level 
of automatic production is thus available from a single source, single responsibility. You can automate as far 
and as fast as your needs and finances dictate—and achieve improved product quality and higher productivity, 
that leads to higher profit margins. 

| Let us know your objectives by calling you cal Westinghouse representative. You can be sure... if it’s 


| Westinghouse. Progressive Automation 1.96160 
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From raw ore to finished product 


. Allis-Chalmers serves the 








Allis-Chalmers 








upgrades future 
of low-grade ore 


Millions of tons of ore once considered too low in iron content 
to be economically used can now be processed into steel with 
new efficiency. One important reason: Allis-Chalmers new 
GRATE-KILN System. 


New activity is stirring in America’s iron country .. . and a 
symbol of the promising years ahead is the new Humboldt 
Mine in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 

Heart of the venture: an Allis-Chalmers development that 
transforms finely powdered iron ore concentrates into uniform, 
marble-size pellets. ‘“‘Baked’’ to flint-like hardness in 2470°F. 
heat inside a giant kiln, the pellets are quickly cooled to room 
temperature . . . easy to handle without dust loss . . . low cost 
to ship . . . and superior-quality blast furnace feed for steel 
makers. 


Allis-Chalmers GRATE-KILN System is helping to open up 
new reserves of iron ore for the nation’s storehouse of natural 
resources. It promises similar benefits in pyro-processing 
phosphate, sand, cement, magnesite, bauxite and other ma- 
terials. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


(Humboldt Mining Co. is jointly owned by 
Ford Motor Co. and Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.) 


-CHALMERS 
POWER ror a GROWING WORLD 
ves the steel industry 


Grate-KILn is an Allis-Chalmers Trademark 


Allis-Chalmers GRATE-KILN Processing Equipment Allis-Chalmers systems control Allis-Chalmers compressors 

















Now!/A low-cost way to 





automate inventory control- 


Keysort Data Processing 


Fast, accurate inventory control is at your fingertips 
with low-cost Keysort Data Processing. 

Keysort Data Processing is being used by hundreds of 
businesses for up-to-the-minute reports on inventory, 
order and sales analysis, job and labor costing, manage- 
ment control and other vital data. 

Fits any size business 
Keysort has many advantages. No restrictive proced- 
ures, minimum training, remarkable economy, simplic- 
ity of installation and operation. In fact, Ke ysort is the 
only automated data processing system flexible e snough 
to fit your business as it stands and as it gruws. And ata 
cost well within your company’s budget. 


Cuts down clerical work 
With Keysort you use easy-to-handle punched cards— 


mechanically created for rapid sorting and cl: issifica- 
tion. Figures are automatic: lly tabulated, results sum- 
marized direct to reports, giving you the me aningful 
on-time information you need for ‘comple te control of 
your business and profits. 


Ask us for case histories 

Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Systems 
Representative has had a wealth of experience in solv- 
ing management control problems. Working with you, 
with your systems and procedure experts, he can offer 
he ‘Ipful advice about a low-cost Keysort system tailore d 
to your individual requirements. Call him, or write us 
at Port Chester, N. Y.— indicating the applications in 
which you are interested—and we will be happy to sup- 
ply you with actual case histories from our files. 


ROYAL MCB EE corporation 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Manufacturers Trust Company has more offices... to help 
you do business in the city...than any other New York bank. 


Also 2207 correspondent banks throughout the United States @ Representative offices 
in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Rome and Tokyo, and correspondent banks in 153 countries. 
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How many sections can you cut this circle into with four straight lines? 


The first quick answer is, of course, eight. Obvious—but not the whole answer! 

Actually you can make as many as 11 sections with just four straight lines. Looking 
beyond the obvious often pays dividends. At Ryerson we’ve made a science of this—and 
call it Metalogics. 

How does Metalogics work for you? It helps you value-analyze any kind of problem 
in the selection and application of steel, aluminum, plastics, and metal-fabricating 
machinery. It searches out money-saving and money-making ideas and shows you how 
to apply them. And then it follows through with day-in-day-out service that also goes 
“beyond the obvious’”’ in caliber and scope and dependability. 

Ask your Ryerson representative to show how you can get the greatest possible value 
from this unique Ryerson service. He’ll be glad to tell you—and you may be very glad 
you asked. (Incidentally, for answer to the sectioned circle see page 110). Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc.—Service Center Plants Coast to Coast. 
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Deterioration in employment, cuts in capital spending, inventory 
liquidation, and declining shipments by manufacturers all combine to give 
these waning days of the year the weakest tone of 1960. 


Each factor, of course, contributes to all of the others. 


The question, then, is whether consumer and government demand for 
industry’s products will be insistent enough to reverse all this. 


Unemployment is likely to be the center of attention in coming months 
—even should its advance after year-end be only a little more than would 
be expected in midwinter (and it may be substantially larger). 


The point is that after-Christmas layoffs seem certain to carry the 
jobless total above 5-million—a politically critical level. 


Efforts are expected to “tide over’ unemployed workers, which is a 
way of saying, give them a portion of normal purchasing power. In addition 
to its humanitarian aspect, this helps to cushion business. 


Already payments by the federal government are nearly 10% above 
a year ago as this “automatic stabilizer” goes into action. 


But a characteristic of this year’s unemployment has been its persist- 
ence; workers in too many cases have exhausted their unemployment bene- 
fits. Emergency extensions are undoubtedly in prospect early next year, 
and Congress may also seek to increase weekly payments. 


Inventory liquidation stands out as the basic weakness in the business 
situation (even though unemployment, only a symptom of the underlying 
problem, may get the most direct attention). 


This may not be apparent in the bare figures. Dollar value of total 
business inventories was at an all-time high in October (and only a little 
below the high on a seasonally adjusted basis). 


But this conceals a basic fact: Inventories were rising early this year 
at a rate that added $11-billion annually to the size of our economy; in 
recent months, they have been adding nothing at all, and they very prob- 
ably are subtracting at the present time. 


Figures on total inventories also obscure some very significant changes 
that have been taking place in volatile sectors of industry. 


Almost all lines have talked of cutting inventories, and a good many 
have taken serious steps in that direction. But the real pressure has heen 
in durable goods, particularly at the manufacturing level. 


Here the reduction in five months has been nearly $1-billion. 


Look a little deeper into the figures on inventories of manufacturers of 
durable goods and you'll find some even more striking figures: 


Plants turning out fabricated metal products have shaved stocks by 
more than 10% in five months—or at a 25% annual rate. 


Machinery builders have been liquidating at a yearly rate of 10%. 


These figures are not adjusted for seasonal. When factories are seri- 
ously reducing inventories, seasonal characteristics disappear. 
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Inventory reduction, at the rate it has been proceeding in major metal- 
working industries, obviously has been the key to the slowdown for steel 
and other suppliers of basic materials. And its effects on jobs have fanned 
out in all directions in greater or lesser degree. 


Manufacturers’ new orders bear the earliest imprint of any wave 
of inventory liquidation and, if new orders slide for long, then the rate 
of factory shipments begins to decline, too. 


This typical recession pattern, in mild form, slowly is unfolding. 


Manufacturers of durable goods saw their new orders turn for the 
worse just a year ago. Then the value of their shipments topped off in 
February, and has been sliding fairly sharply since May. 





Shipments from plants producing durable goods tagged new orders 
downward long and steeply in earlier recessions: for some 14 months in 
1953-54 and for 16 months in 1957-58. 


Reports by the Dept. of Commerce through October show that it already 
has been in progress for 8 months this time. It presumably will continue 
into the first couple of months of next year. 


But if the slide doesn’t get sharper than it has been up to now, that 
should certainly be a hopeful sign of an early turn-around. 


Manufacturers’ new orders gain their reputation as a “leading indicator” i 
of business activity not only from the fact that they start falling several S 
months before factory shipments turn down; they also signal the upturn— 
and top shipments, quite consistently, on the way back. 

























That’s why they command attention now. They topped shipments in 
October, only to fall behind again in November. But that October ray of 
hope has encouraged those who look for a real turn fairly soon. 


The gradualness of this year’s slide, by contrast with earlier postwar 
counterparts, still breeds optimists. 





Business outlays for new plant and equipment are suffering (page 33) 
understandably as manufacturers’ orders and sales decline. The dip simply 
magnifies the size of existing overcapacity. 





But an upturn in new orders as steep as those in 1954-55 and 1958-59 
would change capital spending ideas. 





If you are looking for the spark that might once again ignite the 
economy, you might naturally look to autos. And, reading the figures at face 
value, you could readily believe you see that spark now. 


Detroit claimed 538,000 sales of U.S.-built cars in October, second 
best October on record. And actual registrations came close to that 


Now comes a November estimate of 529,000, second to no November. 


There are only two cautionary notes: (1) It’s early in the season to be 
sure, and (2) dealers are complaining that too many of the sales have been 
leftover 1960 models while inventories are still too high. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 10, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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MORE ENERGY... 
IN MORE FORMS... 


FOR AMERICA'S 
GROWING NEED 


Keeping the home fires burning is a big part 


of Texas Eastern’s natural gas pipelines increase 


zooming. That's why Texas Eastern plans far 
ahead as it diversifies in the field of 
energy supply and enlarges its 

role as Pipeliner of Energy 

to the Nation. 





TEXAS EASTERN Bev V. b-)))ib-}-j le) Bete] ite]. 7 wale), 


Houston, Texas Shreveport, Louisiana 


Texas Eastern’s job. And it’s getting bigger. As more 


millions of homes are heated with gas, the importance 


Today, America’s need for energy of all kinds is 
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Starting today, these two typewriters will 


electrify your office (and at no extra cost) 

















Smith-Corona Compact 


Smith-Corona Deluxe 400...a new, full »] ic Smith-Corona mpact 200...the world’s first com- 
with exclusive push-button feature controls. ' pact electric office typewriter. For the price of a man- 
has push-button ribbon control to instantl lect fe ial, your secretary can type on an electric that is fully 
ric or carbon ribbon, an automatic paper injec and automatic, including the carriage return. What’s 
push-button impression control. The result is the easi more, the 200 has all the usual electric typewriter 
est typing your secretary has ever enjoy he t “atures and produces typing that is as perfect as a 
looking letters you have ever signed. printed page. 


your Smith-Corona re presentat ra dei 


gt Rarer Sere Sn Is/c/ SMITH - CORONA 




















The new 1144 Safe-T-Drill, with insulating housing molded of ZyreL, is made by Millers Falls Company of Greenfield, 


1, Mass. 


Look what's better now... because of Du Pont ZYTEL® 


The first doubly insulated power drill on 
the American market offers new protection 
against shock hazards, thanks to housing 
molded of Du Pont Zyrex nvlon resin 

if the basic electrical insulation should ever 
be short-circuited, the new housing of ZY TEL 
provides the necessary electrical insulation. 
The use of Zyre. makes this powerful 2.7 
lighter in weight than a com- 


And it stavs 


touch in hot or cold 


amp drill 20% 
parable drill housed in metal 
comfortable to the 
weather, even after prolonged use. The 
toughness, resilience and impact resistance 
of Zyre. make this a drill that can take it! 


o-piece injection mold- 


ing and the elimination of finishing opera- 
tions keep produc tion costs down 

so many other products, sa 

of property advantages that m: 
Considet Z\ 


produ Ss you Use and make | 
about the compl te line of Zyt! 


an ideal chote 


POLYCHEMICALS 
ins and the many ways the DEPARTMENT 
make better products at lowe 

Write to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

(Ine.), Department 2-12-10, Room 2507Z, 

Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Del 

In Canada: Du Pont of Canada | ted, 

P.O. Box 660, Montr J 
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Three Cabinet choices: 
Ribicoff (top) for Health, 
Education 
Hodges 

Udall for Interior. 


hn Ms 


& Welfare; 


for Commerce; 
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pressed areas. 





Two policy studies: Sym- 
ington (top) submits one 
on defense organization; 
Douglas starts one on de- 























A budget director: Bell 
gets assignment that will 
be a bigger one than 
it’s been under present 
Administration. 








Administration Takes Shape 


The shape of things to come in the 
Kennedy Administration is becoming 
increasingly clear as the President-elect 
names his Cabinet and prepares the 
programs for his “New Frontier.” On 
the whole it is taking shape in a way 
middle-roaders of both parties will ap- 
plaud 

For three years, Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy has pitched his drive toward the 
White House on the belief that the 
American voter in 1960 would want 
for President a “moderate liberal” with 
bold new approaches in the field of for- 
eign policy and imaginative leadership 
at home. The President-elect is moving 
rapidly toward putting together an ad- 


ministration that will mirror this wish. 
* Politically Sensitive Appointees— I he 
first Cabinet appointments dramatizc 
Kennedy's belief that not only the 
President but his top officers should 
be men who are sensitive politicalls 
and know how to get things done. 

In contrast to the largely nonpoliti 
cal, businessman’s Cabinet Pres. Eisen 
hower first put together in 1952, Ken 
nedy’s first Cabinet appointees are two 
ex-governors and a congressman—Goy 
Luther Hodges of North Carolina for 
Commerce, Gov. Abraham Ribicoff of 
Connecticut for Health, Education & 
Welfare, and Rep. Stewart L. Udall 
of Arizona for Interior. His choic« 


for director of the Budget Bureau, 
David E. Bell of Harvard, has not been 
active in politics, but he earned a rep 
utation as an able, bright young man 
in the Budget Bureau and as adminis- 
trative assistant on budget matters un 
der Pres. Truman. 

[hese appointments happily provide 
rewards for those who helped Kennedy 
significantly in his campaign while at 
the same time bringing in men of rec- 
ognized quality. But the major Cab 
inet posts—State, Defense, and Treasury 

caused Kennedy more anguish. 

‘rom inside the Kennedy camp, it 
was reported at midweek that the Presi 
dent-elect had not vet decided whom to 
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ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, 50, will be Secretary of Health, Edu- 


- 





DAVID FE. BELL, 41, will head the Budget Bureau. 








Under 


cation & Welfare. After two terms in Congress, he ran for gover- Pres. Truman, he was one of the bureau’s bright young men, 


nor of Connecticut in 1954 and was elected; he won reelection 
in 1958 by the largest plurality in the state’s history. He was 
long reported to be in line for Attorney General, but he personally 
chose HE W—he feared that tangling with Southerners on civil 
rights enforcement would jeopardize his chances of a Supreme 


Court appointment some day. He is a 


favors welfare measures within a balanced budget. In Connecticut, 
he abolished outmoded county governments, reformed the lower 
courts, and put through a $350-million highway bond issue. 


appoint to these critical jobs. He 
would certainly have announced his 
Secretary of State, if he could, before 
ippointing Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
is Assistant Secretary of State for Afri 
can Affairs 

Whoever steps into these responsi- 
bilities, the wav will have been well 
Kennedy himself. Before 
naming a Secretary of State, NATO 
imbassador, and United Nations am 


paved by 


bassador, for instance, he has consulted 
extensively with former Sccretarv of 
State Dean Acheson, Adlai Stevenson's 
law partner William Blair, and U.N 
Secretarv-General Dag Hammarskjold 
¢ White House Visit—Kennedvy's per 
sonal “style” also showed up in the 
visit he paid to Pres. Eisenhower in 
the White House Tuesday morning 
Immediately after the election Kennedy 
had begun smoothing over the roughed 
up feclings left from the campaign with 
his call on Vice-Pres. Richard Nixon 
in Miami. Now Eisenhower offered 
the roval treatment in a display that 
contrasted sharply with the abrupt 1 
ception that marked Eisenhower's own 
first meeting with outgoing Pres. Tru 
man 

As Kennedy, unaccompanied _ by 
‘ides, drove up to the White Hous 


, 
portico, a military band struck up a 
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moderate liberal who 


mere bookkeeper. 


tune and the President emerged from 
the White House to greet his succes 
sor under the white columns 
Eisenhower introduced him to. th 
White House secret service chief, the 
head usher, and showed him the swim 
ming pool and the doctor's office, then 
took him into his private office wher 
for the first time the two men sat down 
lone to talk. Vhe talk lasted an how 
ind forty-five minutes, much longer 
than Kennedy had anticipated. Both 


men described the meeting as friendh 
ind helpful. Eisenhower gave Kenned 
his ideas on major problems developing 
ibroad, ‘Thev discussed the balance of 


Kenned ud h 
; 


earned nothing that particular! ul 
prised him, but that the talk was hel 


? 
pavments problem 
] 
i 


ful. He also received more than an 
hour’s briefing in the Cabinet room 
from the Secretaries of State, Defens« 
and ‘Treasury. 

But the most significant 
Kennedy's request, and Eisenhower 
igreement, that the services of the ou 
going President would be available to 
the new Administration. Neither would 
disclose what kind of help Kenned 
would seck from Eisenhower, but it 
could well be a goodwill tour abroad 
or help in Kennedy's effort to reor 
ganize the Pentagon—a task Eisenhower 


csult wa 


became a White House assistant. He now teaches economics 
and is chief administrator at Harvard’s School of Public Admin 
istration. In the 1952 campaign, he headed Adlai Stevenson's 
research staff; he had no part in Kennedy’s campaign, has known 
him only casually up to now. He visualizes a strong role for the 
Budget Bureau in coordinating department policies and preparing 
the legislative program. He is a “balanced budget’ man but no 
He is especially sensitive to the needs of 


underdeveloped areas, spent three years in Pakistan as an adviser. 


has regretted he dd not get a und fo 
himself (page 2s 

Acutely aware of his narrow clection 
victorv and th igerness with which 
conservative Southern Democrats a 
Republicans already are lavins th 
eroundwork for trong valit 
Congress to stop an vildhy liber 
program, Kennex vorking 
build bipartisan support 
¢ Campaign Promise—But the p 
he is determine t put to ( LOT( 
is getting priority attention night along 
with Cabinet appointments. ‘This 
he named a specia ymmittec, h 
by Sen. Paul Doug D-Ill t 
up recommendation tO uidin 
nonucally distr | areas. The group 
will tackle West \ irgin 1 in 
standing cxample of chronic uncmp 
ment and hope that the program de- 
cided upon for olving the pro m 
there can be adapted for such areas as 
the Mesabi iron range of Minnesota 
the coal fields of thern Ilhin 
the distressed val and stec town rf 
Pennsvlvania Ch ommittee 1S n 
posed of West Virginia business, labor, 
and government representatives. Dut 
ing the West Virginia primary Kenned\ 
had promised, if elected, t nd 
Congress within 60 days a program to 


issist West Virgin 
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wants more research on desalting water, more starts of reclamation 
projects; he takes a practical view of the need for private develop- 


ment of mineral resources on public lands. 


Phroughout these hectic davs Ken- 
nedy has remained amazingly casual 
and accessible to the press. Standing 
bareheaded and coatless on the front 
stoop of his Georgetown home to 
announce appointments, he has let 
reportcrs isk any questions thev wish 
though his answers often have been 
noncommittal. 
¢ Budget Approach—The picture he 
tried to paint of himself during the 
campaign as a fiscal and economic 
moderate is borne out by his appoint- 
ments to date. Bell fully supports 
Kennedy’s ideas that a balanced budget 
should be the normal goal, barring 
national emergency or recession. Ken- 
nedy is carefully watching the eco- 
nomic indicators now to see whether 
he will need to deal with a deepening 
recession or can bank on an upturn 
in business. 

But Bell and Kennedy are alike, too, 
in deriding va “‘bookkeeper’s view” of 
the government's role in the economy. 
Neither would hesitate to spend money 
that they felt necessary to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth. 

Bell is described by colleagues as hav- 
ing a broad comprehension of the social 
and economic needs of the nation. 

Bell will have enormous responsibili- 
ties. Kennedy plans to keep the White 
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STEWART L. UDALL, 40, will be the new Secretary of the 
Interior. He moves up from the House, where he was a leader 
of the liberal bloc. In his long-range ambition for a Senate seat, 
he considers a Cabinet post a better springboard than the House. 
He comes from Arizona, is a lawyer, a Mormon, a father of six, 
and a three-term congressman. He has been active in pushing 
civil rights and federal aid to schools. He favors public power 
development but accepts cooperation by private enterprise; he 





dropped his business 


Johnson. He has a 
believes in economic 


House staff sm ind personal, and th« 
Budget Bureau will take over much of 
the job now performed by the Whit 
House staff in coordinating executiv: 
departments and the legislative pi 
gram 

¢ A Go-Getter for Commerce— lx 
Commerce Dept. will be in the hands 
of a man whose business and erm 


ro" 
—- 


ment philosophies might be mor 
accurately described as liberal Republi 
can than Democratic. Hodges did a 
remarkable job of attracting new indus 
trv to North Carolina and_ bringing 


qualified businessmen into government 
He started the North Carolina Business 
Development Corp. to provide long 
term venture capital to small local in 
dustries. He helped set up a “research 
triangle” bounded by Duke University, 
North Carolina State College, and 
f North Carolina, wher« 
industries would find it advantageous to 


the Universit: 


locate research laboratories. He _ has 
goaded small communities into setting 


up processing plants for food and other 
natural resources, and helped get a mor 
equitable tax treatment for industry 
Hodges personally led a delegation 
of 68 businessmen to six countries in 
Europe a year ago to drum up business 
for North Carolina ports, encourage 


foreign companies to set up branches 


LUTHER H. HODGES, 62, will be Secretary of Commerce. He 
has been governor of North Carolina since 1954. At 52, he 





career (then vice-president of Marshall Field 


& Co.) to work for the Economic Cooperation Administration as 
chief of industry for Germany. As governor, he took a personal 
hand in attracting new industry to the state, with trips abroad 
to persuade foreign investors. He is a liberal Southern Democrat, 
has been chairman of the Southern Governors Conference. He 
headed the Business & Professional Men & Women for Kennedy- 


good grasp of international business affairs, 
growth through private business. 


or make licensing agreements with com- 
panies in his state. The mission was 
hailed as a great success. 

In addition, the former Marshall 
Field executive has learned well the 
art of politics that will do him no harm 
in Washington. Says an observer who 
has watched him operate: “His lips 
purse automatically when a baby strolls 
into sight and his handshaking muscles 
have developed unusual stamina.” 
¢ Welfare Appointee—As with business 
matters, Kennedy’s approach to social 
welfare will be pragmatic and carefull 
established within a balanced budget 
I'he man he appointed to head the 
Health, Education & Welfare Dept 
is no “flaming liberal.’”” Gov. Ribicoff 
is more conservative than Gov. Wil 
liams, who had been rumored for the 
post. In Connecticut, Ribicoff has kept 
a tight fist on departmental budget 
requests. He has strengthened social 
welfare services without making any 
major expansion or innovation. His ma 
jor accomplishments have been a high 
way safety program that drew national 
attention, a $350-million bond _ issuc 
for highway construction, abolition of 
obsolete county governments, and re 
form of the lower court system. 

At the same time, Ribicoff is acutely 
ware of what poverty means, and has 
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not forgotten his own bovhood in a 
poor Jewish neighborhood of New Brit 
ain, Conn. He talks sentimentallv of the 
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9+ the Tangled Defense Setup 
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posals made in recent years by the 
Hoover Commission and the Rockefel- 
ler Brothers Fund. 

In dealings with industry, the plan 
would result in more centralized and 
unified control over production and re- 
search and development contracting. 
Far fewer military agencies would be 
authorized to deal with industry, and 
more uniform policies would be set on 
profit allowances and contracting pro 
cedures. 

On the civilian side, the plan would 
trim some lavers awav from the Pen- 
tagon’s decision-making authority. Fif- 
teen positions of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Secretaries, Under Secretaries, 
ind Assistant Secretaries would be abol- 
ished, along with the seven Assistant 
Defense Secretary positions. It would 
provide for only four statutory civilian 
appointees: Secretary of Defense, 
Deputy Secretary, and two new Under 
Secretaries (chart). One of the Under 
Secretaries would be in charge of 
“weapon systems” to cover the func- 
tions of research and engineering, pro- 
curement and production, and facilities 
His office would have “directorates” re 
sponsible for planning in each of these 
reas. It is unclear whether the “di- 
rectorates’” would become direct con- 
tracting agencies for research produc- 
tion, and construction, or would farm 
out the contracting work to the serv- 
ices. 

(he other Under Secretary would 
be in charge of administration. Among 
other duties, he would promote simpli- 
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fied transfer of men from one service 
to another. 

¢ No Earmarking—The most contro- 
versial feature on the civilian side of 
the plan is a provision for direct appro- 
priation of all defense funds to the Sec- 
retarv of Defense instead of earmarking 
funds to each of the three services 
Under the present system, the Defensc 
Secretarv has little power to shift the 
money; in effect, Congress holds a tight 
hand on how the billions of defensc 
dollars will be spent. 

Ihe proposal to abolish a net 20 of 
the Pentagon’s top political appoint- 
ments places Kennedy in an awkward 
spot. It would be hard to persuade men 
to come to Washington if it’s only to 
preside over the dissolution of Pentagon 
agencies under the Symington plan. Yet 
the Defense Dept. must be staffed while 
an organizational change is being dc 
bated. ‘The President-elect will have to 
indicate quickly how seriouslv he takes 
the proposal 
¢ Military Shakeup—On the militar 
side, the Symington plan would abolish 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff svstem, unde 
which the service chiefs and a chairman 
collectively act as principal military ad 
visers to the President and the Secretary 
of Defense 

The service chiefs would continue to 
command their own services and would 
be directly responsible to the Defens« 
Secretarv. But they would no longer 
have a role on the top strategy-making 
body, to be called the Joint Staff. ‘This 
would be a general staff under the com 


mand of a single chief. A new Military 
Advisory Council made up of senior 
officers appointed by the President and 
divorced from the individual services 
would assist the Joint Staff Chairman. 
¢ Unified Commands—Unified opera- 
tional commands would be set up under 
the Joint Staff Chairman’s control: 

A strategic command made up of Air 
lorce bomber and missile forces and 
the Navv’s missile-submarine fleet to 
fight general nuclear wars. 

A tactical command made up of Air 
lorce fighter-bombers, Army ground 
forces, the Marine Corps, and naval air 
and sea units to be ready for limited 
conflicts. 

A defense command made up of 
Army and Air Force anti-aircraft mis- 
siles, Air Force  fighter-interceptor 
planes, and possibly some Navy units 
for continental air defense. 

In addition, unified overseas area com- 
mands and a unified command of Na- 
tional Guard and reserve elements of 
all the services would be set up, cach 
of them responsible directly to the 
Joint Staff chief. This reserve command 
would be given a civil defense mission. 

\t this point, Kennedy must decide 
how much he wants to pit his new Presi 
dential stature against stubbornly op- 
posed Congressional leaders of both 
parties. But this much is certain: The 
Symington committee’s proposals will 
be the starting point for a big debate 
over how to recast the U.S. military 
establishment to fight in the nuclear- 
space age 
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Gompers, 


1 Samuel founder of AFL, 


guided it as a federation of craft unions. 








New leaders emerged—George 
William Green) in AFL, 


in the 
rere n\ 


I'wo decades of open conflic 


American labor movement 


vears ago this week, with the merger 
| f AFL and CIO in New York City’ 
7lst Regimental Armory on Dec. 5, 
{ 1955 
Ihe unity that labor achieved then 
has not lived up to the high hopes of 
optimists within the union The fed 
eration’s greatest su s since 1955 
is that it has survive It has done 
that in the face of new and unexpected 
| difficulties particularh Congressional 
disclosures of corruption and racketeetr 
ing in some of its union 
| Just as the hopes of the optimists 
i have never been fullv realized, the fears 
ind gloomy predictions of labor's pessi- 
| mists have not proved justified. Man 
; in the organization ired that the 
: new AFL-CIO could not last two vears 
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Meany 
Walter Reuther in CIO. 


(above 
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Lewis with split on this issue in mid 


John L. (left, William Old AFI 
3 The CIO, born in 1935 under 


Green) wanted to organize industrially. 1930s. 





laft-Hartley Act in 1947 
Robert A. Taft, 


right, Passage of 


left, Sen. 


Rep. Fred A Hartley 


right) made them think of merger 


with 5 


AFL- CIO: They Said It Would } 


ertainly not five. John I ewis, then whole have proved grou AFL-CIO 
shied of the United he W orkers h is never develop th 
which is outside the federation, called ind power th ‘ 
the merger a union by “a rope of — toward a trul t 
sand.” has it 

Despite the skepticism, the fed ough ¢ 
tion has survived internal strains and new labor part t B 
external lows It has maintained model 

ymewhat tenuous unitv—enough t Actual f AFI 
woid the impotency of internal weal CIO, bringit 
ness but far from enough of a ile labor phil 

cence of power and purpose t vak more ns 
the new federation the nonolith Ihe new f 
monopolistic force that manv observer further in at 
in business and public position feared ind conservat FI 
the AFL-CIO might have b villing t 
by now is the ide n f tl CIO 
¢ Conservative Trend—l'rom a_ pub! led at th f \\ 
standpoint, fears of what the f Reuth f the | Auto W 
tion of 146 unions claiming 15-million \ 
nembers might mean to societ Fron \ ( 
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leadership of Lewis, followed a more 


aggressive strategy that led 








. to picket battles like this one in 1937 at Johnstown, Pa. 

= - «© 

'y Death of CIO’s Philip Murray (funeral above) and AFL’s 7 In 1955, unity came as AFL’s Meany and CIO’s Reuther 
21 Green in 1952 removed personality bars to merger. clasped hands on a giant gavel. Said Lewis: “a rope of sand.” 


+ 


o do more to counteract public criti 


and industrial unions continued. Negro 
( V unionists, largely concentrated in the cism and when government was less 
industrial union bloc, complained that — friendly, employers tougher at bargain 


the federation was not fighting race bias ng tables, and workers harder to organ 
O haps develop more impetus in a more vigorously enough. Personalitv clash ze and keep active and loyal in union 
sympathetic political climate But, flourished ranks 
within its ranks, there is just as much ¢ On the Defensive—The internal \ hard core of industrial union lead 
worry today about the survival of labor — bickering was particularly troublesom rs from the old, crusading CIO called 
unity as there was five vears ago on at a time when well-publicized Con this a policy of stagnation, not progress 
the dav that 1,487 delegates made the — gressional investigations into dishonest hey challenged it, quietly at first and 
merger official ind lack of democracy in a part of th then openly—but unsuccessfully. 
¢ No United Front—Secv. of Labor labor movement put AFL-CIO on th * Job Worries—Meanwhile, high un 
James P. Mitchell described the merger defensive employment in 1958 and again this veat 
is “a high moment in American his- It reacted by the drastic expulsion of ntensified already pressing worries 
torv’ and predicted that it would be _ its largest, most powerful union, th ibout industrial jobs. Labor economists 
1 great force for good in the land.” International Brotherhood of Team ported that industrial unions have lost 
Labor was given new and untested _ sters, and a nu f smaller unions ome 800,000 members over five years 
powe! The question was whether Altogether, thi nt the pruning out 1utomated out of jobs and lost to 
unions could overcome their intra of about a tenth of the federation’s unions,” they said 
f mural differences to work in concert total membersh ind loss of a tenth Che resulting vulnerability made the 
[O, lime has proved they couldn't of its annual from union pel ndustrial unions fight harder against 
Differences that had led to the origi capita payment the crafts’ claims of job rights in and 
nal split in AFL in 1935—to the crea AFL-CIO fou t necessary to cur round plants. Instead of jurisdictional 
tion of ClO-—still defied conciliation. — tail many operat ncluding organiz peace through compromise, which had 
Jurisdictional conflicts between craft ing work—just at a time when it needed n the hope of AFL-CIO leaders, job 
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feuds became more critical inside the 
federation. Just recently, Albert 
Hayes, an AFL-CIO vice-president and 
head of the million-member Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists, said with 
new concem: 

“The AFL-CIO is in danger of a 
breakup because of interunion disputes. 
It now appears very doubtful that any 
sensible solution will be found to these 
major problems which are festering and 
gnawing at the federation’s very founda- 
tions.” 

Significantly, Hayes is chairman of 
the five-man committee of top AFL- 
CIO officials that has proved unable to 
work out a peace plan. 

From the industrial union side, Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Auto Workers, has said flatly, “We have 
more problems now than before the 
merger. 

As one observer commented, AFL- 
CIO today is one big unhappy family. 
¢ Organizational Glue—It has man- 
aged to hold together for a number of 
reasons 

¢ The most important is George 
Meany, now 66, the onetime plumber 
whose strong and practical leadership 
—and firm personality—has succeeded 
in avoiding shattering strains. Meany 
has managed to temporiz2 more than 
to settle disputes—nobody has been 
satished, but nobodv has been made 
mad enough to quit the federation. 

e Enactment of the Landrum- 
Griffin labor reform law jolted the un- 
ions; they feared further and more re- 
strictive laws if AFL-CIO showed in 
ternal weakness. Labor’s leaders argued 

persuasively—for a solid front of un- 
ions in political action 

e The negotiating 
management—in auto, steel, and 
trical manufacturing, particularlv—has 
made the unions tighten ranks 
¢ Worrisome = Future—T h¢ 


— 


toughness of 
elec- 


biggest 


worry in AFL-CIO now is what will 
happen when Meany leaves office. Fed- 
eration leaders are sure that the organi 


zation will hold  together—however 
slackly—as long as he remains as presi 
dent, but thev won’t even guess what 
might happen afterward 

Vhere is no natural successor, no one 


in a position to claim the support of all 
ition—the crafts 
organiza 


ind the 
somewhere between 


groups within the feder 
ind industrial unions 
tions that fall 
them 

Because of this, the predictions heard 
in 1955 are now being heard again 
AFL-CIO can’t survive vears, 
not a full decade 

However, the forces that made the 
merger a possibility—even a “must” for 
labor—will continue to be important 
Unions will still be vulnerable, and 
unions aren’t likely to break awav from 
a central power at a time of vulnerabil 
ity without extreme provocation 
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Behind Port Authority Quiz 


Rep. Celler’s attack in the powerful New York body 
is watched by some 3,000 similar public units. So far, the 


skirmish is indecisive. 


The Port of New York Authority, 
the $l-billion agency responsible for 
transportation development in and 
around New York City, came under 
sharp Congressional scrutiny last week. 
It was a rare occasion; the PA, in its 40 
years of operation, had only once before 
been subjected to a Congressional in- 
vestigation and has only rarely been 
thoroughly investigated by the legisla- 
tures of New York and New Jersey, 
whose agency it is. 

But last week, over the protests of 
the PA and of the two states, Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), head of the 
powerful House Judiciary Committee, 
probed into the authority’s affairs. He 
came up with one case of patronage 
and another in which a PA real estate 
man is alleged to have taken kickbacks. 
He questioned the PA’s policy of keep- 
ing large deposits—totaling more than 
$250,000—in non-interest-bearing bank 
accounts, of letting contracts without 
general competitive bidding, and of not 
trying to solve the railroad commuta- 
tion crisis that afflicts the area 
¢ Counter Fire—The PA, in tum, 
charged that Celler set up the investiga 
tion out of vindictiveness because some 
of his law office clients had lost bids to 
handle some authority concessions, and 
produced a file of letters purporting to 
show that Celler backed some of those 
clients by writing letters to the author- 
itv’s executives on his Cong 
office notepaper 

All this was the cross-fire on the sur- 
face. Beneath it lay bigger issues. While 
thev affect the PA directly, they in- 
directly affect many of the 3,000-odd 
uthorities that operate today in about 
iS many districts in the nation 

Most ot those 


essional 


3,000 are small; the 


PA is among the largest of the stat 
iuthorities Most of the small ones 
operate sewage and water supply svs- 
tems, some (particularly in Pennsyl 
vania) build schools. Most of the larg 
ones operate port areas, toll roads, o1 
power generating plants. New York’ 


PA was the first, and all are in one wa 


or another fashioned after the PA 

\ hint of those larger issues came 
early in last week’s hearings when Celler 
isked the P.A’s executive director, Au 
tin J. Tobin, how a private citizen 


might hope to oppos¢ effectively a Port 
Authority plan. Tobin’s answer 
say, in effect, that there is no real ma 
chinerv for this 

e Non-Political—The agency 1s 
Its emplovees are not 


non- 


political civil 


servants. It is financed not with tax 
money but by the sale of its own bonds, 
which are covered by its own revenues. 
Its plans, once approved by its commis- 
sioners, can be vetoed only by the gov- 
ernors of the two states (though for 
some major construction jobs.the legis- 
latures must give their approval, too). 
rhe governors appoint the commission- 
ers, who are unpaid and are generally 
leading businessmen and bankers of the 
area. Since the agency was set up in 
1921, only a handful of its 
have been vetoed by the governors 

Ihe PA’s responsil 


decisions 


bilities and its as- 
sets are so large that what it decides to 
do—and what it decides not to do 
a profound effect on the 
the whole area in which it 
That realm takes in the area within a 
25-mile radius of the Statue of Liberty 
The PA’s facilities in the area include 
two highway tunnels and three bridges; 
four airports and two heliports; truck, 
bus, and marine terminals. ‘The value 
of all these: almost $1-billion. Last year 
they produced revenues of $105.6-mil- 
lion. 

¢ Autonomy—In theory, the PA is sub- 
ject, through the two governors, to the 


will of the public 


have 
economy of 
operates 


In practice it 1s a 


virtually autonomous principality. Few 
of the 3,000 or so authorities operating 
in the country ha had a much 
iutonomy as the PA. The reason is that 
most operate within ngle state, and 
manv within a sing un I 
situations the responsibility for keeping 
tabs on the agency clearly defined—it 
is not shared by two sets of state officials 

Into this vacuum in public a unt- 
ibility Celler has stepped. ‘The state 
rovernor;rs ind the PA laim he h 
right to investigate the agenc\ Sut 
Celler has gone ahead with 

In the next few th n 

ye settlement of th sue of who has 
the right to investigate the PA. When 
Celler began his probe, back in June, 
he demanded most of th igel n 
ternal as well as outside financial and 
operating record Executive-D tor 
Tobin, PA Chmn. Sloan Colt id PA 
Secv. Joseph G. Carty refused to give 
them to him and produced m 
from New Jersev’s Gi Robert \levner 
ind New York’s G Nelson Rocke- 
feller backing up their stand. All tl 
PA men were, how , cited for 
tempt of Congress, though the Justic 
Dept. will nly tl 
iainst Tobin, starting Jan 
¢ Commuter Woes—Aside from this 
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whole area of accountability, Celler’s 
hearings have put into Congress’ records 
charges that the PA is concerned only 
with its bondholders’ interests and not 
with helping to solve the New York 
area’s commuter problems. 

This has been a fairly frequent 
charge against the PA and it is based 
on the fact that when the PA was set 
up it was charged with providing rail 
connections across the Hudson River 
into New York City. It has never pro- 
vided those connections. But it has had 
great success with its highway bridges 
and tunnels, which, the critics sav, have 
only helped speed the decline of the 
commuter railroads. 

The PA says it is now virtually power 
less to help those commuter lines. If 
it were forced to take them over it 
could never sell another of its bonds, 
says Tobin. The critics argue that if 
the PA had tackled the problem 20 
years ago, the crisis wouldn’t exist. 

e “Gray Area”—The trouble is that the 
PA operates in a “grav area” between 
public and private. It builds and de- 
velops facilities that require heavy capi- 
tal investment. They do provide a re- 
turn, but it comes onlv slowlv—too 
slowly for normal business develop- 
ment. Yet, since there is a return, the 
work that the PA does can be financed 
by bond issues instead of from taxes. 

By the end of last vear the PA’s 
funded debt had reached a total of 
$547.8-million. This, savs Tobin, rep- 
resents the main reason the PA could 
not move into the railroad commuter 
business—it has to keep faith with its 
present bondholders and, Tobin adds, 
putting the PA into the railroad com- 
muter business, which runs up deficits 
totaling $50-million a year in the New 
York area, is no way to keep faith. 

Nevertheless, the PA is in the fringes 
of the commuter business. It was au- 
thorized last vear to use $20-million of 
New York state funds to buy railroad 
cars to lease to New York commuter 
lines. And it is now negotiating to buy 
the Hudson & Manhattan RR, which 
links Manhattan with the New Jersey 
terminuses of several commuter rail- 
roads. 
¢ Net Results—This week, Celler had 
adjourned his hearings and his commit- 
tee’s staff was still handling its part of 
the investigation. The results so far 
have been only to raise these major 
issues. The PA’s bondholders don’t 
appear worried; there has been no rush 
to sell PA bonds, their prices remain 
firm. The consensus in Wall Street 
was that Celler’s hearings hadn’t harmed 
the PA’s credit. But there and else- 
where in the PA’s territory, there were 
many who went along with New Jer- 
sev’s Gov. Meyner who, though he 
ypposed the investigation, said: “Maybe 
Port Authority officials . . . will be a 
little less smug now.” 
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Business Spending Slackens for 
Plant and Equipment 


{Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates, Billions of Dollars) 




















1959 1960————-. 1961 
JAN.- APR.- JULY- OcT.- «JAN. 
MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC.1/ | MAR. 1/ 
MANUFACTURING ....... $12.07 $14.10 $14.70 $14.65 $14.3 $14.3 
Durable Goods Industries 5.77 7.15 7.40 7.35 6.9 7.1 
Primary Iron & Steel... .. 1.04 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.5 1.5 
Primary Nonferrous Metals 31 .30 .30 .30 . 3 
Elec’l Mach’y & Equip’t. . . 52 .60 .65 .70 rr" 6 
Machinery, exc. Electrical . 91 1.15 1.15 1.05 1.1 1.1 
Motor Vehicles & Equip’t. . .64 .80 .90 .95 - 7 8 
Transportation Equipment, 
excl. Motor Vehicles. . 39 45 .40 .40 4 8 
Nondurable Goods 
Industries ........ 6.29 6.95 7.30 7.30 7.4 7.2 
Food & Beverages...... .83 .90 .90 95 9 1.0 
Textile-Mill Products ... . 4) .50 .50 .60 By 5 
Paper & Allied Products. . .63 .70 wo .80 8 7 
Chemicals & Allied Prod. . 1.23 145 160 165 1.7 [aay 
Petroleum & Coal Products 2.49 2.55 2.70 2.50 26 oe 
IS o.06 ss + eee alee .99 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.0 Hwee 
ra Ie -92 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.0 | 7 
TRANSPORTATION ....... 2.02 2.00 2.08 1.90 1.8 | 1.6 
(other than rail) } 
PURENG WTURETEES ... .. 2 cane 5.67 5.75 5.70 5.60 so | $.7 . 
COMMERCIAL AND OTHER .. 10.88 11.35 11.60 11.75 11.7 11.7 
ee eed 32.54 35.15 36.30 35.90 356 349 


1. Estimotes are bosed on anticipated expenditures reported by business in lote October and November 1960. 


The Dip Is 


Businessmen are clinging stubbornly 
to their plans for plant and equipment 
spending in the face of business uncer- 
taintv. A survey by the Commerce 
Dept. and Securities & Exchange Com 
mission, announced this week, shows a 
decline of only 2% in the spending 
plans of business for the first quarter of 
1961 compared to the record pace being 
set this year. This agrees closely with 
the findings of the McGraw-Hill Dept 
of Economics survev, which estimated 
that there would be a decline of 3‘ 
in 1961 from the expected 1960 figure 
(BW—Nov.19’60,p46). 

Plant and equipment outlays are now 
expected to reach $35.74-billion this 
vear, 4% lower than the expectations 
businessmen had when the year began 
The revised 1960 total is still 10% 
higher than 1959’s. 

In replies to the SEC-Commerce 
Dept. survey, made in late October and 
November, businessmen said thev ex- 
pected to be spending at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $34.9-billion in 
the first quarter next vear. Most of the 
replies came in before the Presidential 


Slight 


election, but officials say the late re- 
turns did not show any apparent shift 
as a result of John F. Kennedy’s narrow 
victory. 

A mild contraction of business spend- 
ing has been under way since the sec- 
ond quarter of the year, the survey 
shows. In terms of percentages, the 
railroads are planning the biggest cut 
in spending. Their spending plans for 
the first quarter of 1961 at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate are 36% below 
their rate for 1960. Other forms of 
transportation, principally airlines, have 
plans for a 19% cutback in their plant 
and equipment spending for the first 
quarter. 

lhe McGraw-Hill survey, published 
last month, indicated that plant and 
equipment spending would be $35.1- 
billion for 1961. The McGraw-Hill 
survey and the SEC-Commerce Dept. 
survey do not cover the same industry 
classifications, and therefore, are not ex- 
actly comparable. Nevertheless, they are 
plainly picking up the same gentle 
downturn in spending plans by busi- 
nessmen. 
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The Experts Call It Recession 


@ Five economists questioned by Joint Economic Com- 


mittee agreed the country is in a recession or “contraction.” 


@ Several of them believe the downturn will be short 


and mild, but admit the outlook is still uncertain. 


@ Democrats on the committee want to establish that 


the downturn was well under way before Kennedy’s election. 


+} 


Almost is soon iS Tt Te \ I 
counted last month, Sen. Paul H. Doug 
la D-I11 chairman of the Joint Ec 


nomic Committee of Congre in 
nounced a set of hearings to trv te 
inswer one overriding question: Is the 


country in a recession? 


When the hearings began this week 
in Washington, the answer of an open- 
ing-da\ panel rm nv momusts was 


clear and firm 
Thev told the 
try was in a recession—though one pre- 
ferred to call it a 
The optimists on the 
consisted — of careel 
ind three from private lift 
held out some hope that the down 
turn short and but 
idded it was too early to say with cer- 


committee the coun 


contraction 
panel—which 
two government 
economists 
would be mild, 
tainty 
¢ Political Purpose—The purpose of the 
hearings, ind the 
Democratic majority on the committee, 
to establish that the incoming 
Administration is inheriting 
Republican members, led 
by Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (Mo 
Sen. Prescott Bush stressed 
the mildness of the contraction so far 
By their questions, the they 
were following at least the general line 
f thought being expressed by Ravmond 
J. Saulnier, chairman of Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisers 


oupl of weeks 


is seen by Douglas 


iS to try 
Kenned\ 
1 recession 
and 
Conn 


show C d 


In a radio interview a 
igo, Saulnier said he has not described 
the current situation as a r 
still would not do so “because I hon 
estly don’t believe the movement in 
business that we've observed here quali 


cession and 


fies as a recession.’ 

Saulnier went on to sav that 
view there is a “very good chance”’ 
the next “decisive will be a re 
sumption of economic expansion.” Re- 
Com 


view 


in his 
that 


MOVE 


publicans on the Joint Economic 
believe will be the 
expressed in Eisenhower’s farewell eco 
nomic message to Congress next month. 
Panel members, however, gave most of 
the heavy ammunition to the 
crats 

¢ Warning and Challenge—““The reces- 
ion of 1960-61 has been under wav for 


mittec this 


Demo- 


ibout six months,” was the opening 
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tatement f Joseph \. Pechman, execu 
studies on gor 
Brooking nstifu 


ive director of 


ind finance for the 


hion 

As of the moment,” Pechman went 
n, “it must be regarded as a nild 
cession But he warned that it began 


had fully recovered 
yf 1957-558. In effect, 
Administra 
halt and reverse the 
business downturn” but to 


vefore the economy 


from the recession 
he challenged the Kenned\ 


, 
t oni 


tion to “not 


idopt expan 


+ 


onary fiscal and monctary policies tha 


will increase the economy's growtl 


wer that of recent vears 


» rate 


Pechman believes the major weakness 
in 1961 will be the decline in spending 


by industry for new plant and equip 
ment. The small declines indicated so 
far (page 33) can be expected to in 
crease as the vear wears on, he warned 


the committec¢ 
¢ Growth Rate—Pechman 
hgures showing that the 
growth was 2.3‘ 


presented 
imnnua ite of 


in the period 1953-5 


measured in terms of the Gross Na 
tional Product, and 2.7 in the 
1957-60 period. The long-time averag 
1909-59) is 2.9%, he added, and from 
1948-53 the increase was 5.2 1 veal 


Ihe 


during the 


reason for the 
past nv¢ 


majo | 
vears, he added, 
has been a combined monctarv and 
fiscal policy which placed exce re 
straints’ on demand 
Sen. Bush pointed out to P¢ 
that the 1948-53 period 
Korean War, 
mists lately have been overlooking 
Charles L. Schultze, professor of « 
nomics at Indiana University and for 
merly a senior staff 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
Saulnier, agreed with Pechman that the 
current weakness developed without a 


hman 
included the 


something “vou econo 


member of th 


full recovery from the 1957-58 slump 
Schultze told the committee the coun 
try is suffering from “high level creep 
ing stagnation” rather than from a 


tvpical recession, and that the situation 
can be corrected “with relatively modest 
changes in public policy.” 

¢ Taxes and Spending—lhie downturn 
is not the result of any 
maladjustment in the 
Schultze believes, 


] 
dee p-sceater 


pris ite sector, 


but stems from. the 


} t 


righ marginal rates of taxation 
i 

combined with th 

in federal spenc - t 

Kennedy Administ 

ind increas 

ichieving a ful 


Geoftfre 1] \i 


nom R 

nittee busines l 
ibout last Ma tH 
| Le aaues 
I Change 


ithe than 


vith National Bu t 
¢ Tentative Optimism—\loor 


1 Y +} : —_— f 
crt in 1¢ ling l 


tional Bureau that th 


} t 


CC 1 TCW D 
rf the sort that l ) | 1 
upturn But h th 


decisive enough t ggest th ipt 


s actually in rht. H 
ilso some tentati ndications 
this contraction v t ) 

The two government 10n 
Louis J. Parad stant direct 
the Office of Busin 
Sevmour L.. Wolfbein 
Secretary of Labor ta iwa 1 
policy recommet 
plain thev at 
trends 

“At the present time no major f § 
ire in 
thrust 


sight 
1} ed | r¢ unpt n if 
economic grow 
Business haract 
ness in purch 
use” and b rap d shifts in th patt } 
of inventor. ng 

Paradiso called particular attcnt 
l decline ll nsun ) } 
July September qu 
incomes continued t 5 
¢ Unemployment Rate—W olfbein 
it is the rod 
manufacturing n 1g ynstruct 
ind the like—that a1 welling the n 
bers of jobles | yJovment } 


rood 
—< 


industries is running ’ } 


low 1957 mostly beveau if uw 
n the durable g to B 
tiast, emplovment , rvices 
nnance, msuran ind government 
well ahead of 1957 

Since Mav of thi ir there has been 
1 gradual but persistent upturn in th 
rate of unemploy it, Wolfbein test 
hed, from 4.9% to 6.4 yn a season 
lly adjusted basis. If the 6.4 rate 
continues, it will 1 5.25-million un 
emploved in Janu 
million last October 

Lhe 


million 


prospect for more than 
unemp! ved next veat 
bein summed up w 
mittee memb 
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Man at work... 


The Am man’s wide range of Claim Services includes far 
more than assuring prompt payment of compensation. 
Actually, the services of American Mutual start long be- 
fore the accident happens. 1, Job Placement. The AM 
man gives you expert guidance in fitting the man to the 
job. 2. Medical Research. American Mutual's continu- 
ous program of medical research has helped many poli- 
cyholders improve their experience. 3. First-aid. The 
AM man suggests ways of setting up effective first-aid 
programs. Prompt first-aid eliminates later complica- 
tions .. . helps keep your insurance costs down. 4, Med- 
ical Services. Over 4,000 top-notch industrial physicians 
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showing management how to get 
better protection... lower cost 





and other specialists are made available to injured em- 
ployees. 5. Physical and Vocational Restoration. AM 
people work with local rehabilitation centers to speed the 
recovery and return to work of the most seriously injured. 

That’s how Ay Claim Services are designed to help 
you to lower your insurance costs. But wouldn’t it mean 
more if you talked with Aj men who are specially 
trained in your field; or if you visited Ayjy policyholders 
(we'll gladly supply their names) to learn first-hand what 
“better protection . . . lower cost” could mean to you. 
Write today to American Mutual, Department BW-18, 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Our business is protecting your business... better! 


merican 
utual 





LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The First American Liability Insurance Company” ...a leading writer of Workmen's 


Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 

















Speed your shipments 
nationwide with 
Chessie connections 


If your markets lead to or out of the richly endowed 
industrial corridor stretching from the Atlantic 
coast to the Midwest and Canada, you can benefit 
from the swift, dependable and economical services 
of Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


Fast freight trains on Chessie’s 5,100-mile system are 
scheduled to make convenient connections with other 
railroads at major interchange points, in any direction. 
Across Lake Michigan, the C&O Trainferry 

Route provides a year-round, east-west shortcut 
through planned connections with western lines. 


CLIC (Car Location Information Center) reports 
promptly and accurately on the movement of any car 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio... can tell exactly when 
it is received from or delivered to another railroad. 


Specify C&O routing, and you can count on the 
thorough cooperation of Chessie’s network of 56 freight 
traffic offices from coast-to-coast, Canada-to-Gulf. 


Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway 


TERMINAL WER LEVELAND 1 OHIO 


y - — 
“At ade WEL ALLOPL - 


Ohdi linac 7 mG ““ 
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The Chessie Route 
makes 145 railroad connections 


at major interchange points 


BAY CITY — Detroit & Mackinac; New York Central LYNCHBURG — Norfolk & Western: Southern 
BELFAST Nickel Plate MANITOWOC — Chicago & North Western; Soo Line 
— BUFFALO — Erie-Lackawanna; Pennsylvania; Balti MARION, IND.-— Nickel Plate 


more & Ohio; South Buffalo Railway; Buffalo 
Creek Railroad; (See Suspension Bridge for 
other connections MICHIGAN CITY — Chicago, South Shore & South 





































MARION, O.—Erie-Lackawanna; New York Central 


5 
CAREY— Akron, Centon and Youngstows Bend; Mone 


MILWAUKEE — Chicago & North Western; Milwaukee 
Road 


CHARLESTON — Boltimore & Ohio; New York Central 
CHARLOTTESVILLE — Southern 
MUNCIE— Muncie & Western; New York Central 


CHATHAM — Canadian National; Canadian Pacific Nickel Plote 


CHICAGO—C&O affords connection with all rail NORFOLK (Sewells Pt.)—Atlantic Coast Line; At 
roads and Belt lines serving the greater Chicagoarea lantic & Danv e Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line 


CINCINNATI—- Baltimore & Ohio; Lovisville & Nosh Norfolk & Western; Norfolk Southern; Pennsylvania 
sard Air Lin 
ville; New York Central; Norfolk & Western; Penn- Seuboerd Line; Southern 


sylvania; Southern ORANGE— Southern 


COLUMBUS — Baltimore & Ohio; New York Central; PERU — Nickel Plate; Wabash 


| n > 
Norfolk & Western; Pennsylvania PORTER— Elgin, Joliet & Eostern 


w rn 
DEEPWATER — Norfolk & Weste PORT HURON — Canadian National; Grand Trunk 


DETROIT —All Detroit lines, including Canadian Western; Port Huron & Detroit 

ifi 
Pacific POTOMAC YARD— Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania 
DURBIN — Western Maryland Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac; Southern; 
ELKHORN CITY, KY Clinchfield Washington and Old Dominion 


FOSTORIA— Baltimore & Ohio: Nickel Plote RICHMOND, IND Pennsylvania 


RICHMOND, VA.— Atlantic Coast Line; Richmond, 


Fredericksburg & Potomac; Seaboord Air Line; 


GRAND RAPIDS — New York Central; Pennsylvania 


GREGG — Detroit, Toledo & |rontor Southern 
GRIFFITH. — Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; Grand Trunk STAUNTON — Chesapeake Western 
Western 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE — Erie-Lackawanna; Lehigh 
HUNTINGTON — Baltimore & Oh Valley; New York Central; Niagara Jct. Ry; (See 
Buffalo for other connections 
TOLEDO— Ann Atbor; Baltimore & Ohio; Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton; Detroit & Toledo Shore Line; 
LEXINGTON — Louisville & Nashville; Southern New York Central; Nickel Plate; Pennsylvania; 
Wabash; Wheeling & Loke Erie 


KENOVA — Norfolk & Wester 


KEWAUNEE— Green Boy & Weste 


LOUISVILLE — Baltimore & Ohio ois Central 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal; Louisville & Nashville WINCHESTER — Lovisville & Nashville 
Monon; New York Central; Pennsylvania: Southern WAYNESBORO — Norfolk & Western 
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Movie Blockbooking Hit Again 


Judge says package sale of films to TV stations on 


all-or-nothing basis is illegal. 


Decision, paralleling 1948 


Supreme Court case, will affect TV showing of post-1948 films. 


An antitrust principle that remade 
the motion picture industry now has 
been applied to television. Last week, 


Judge Archie O. Dawson of New York's 
Southern District Federal Court handed 
down a decision holding blockbooking 
practices to be as illegal in TV as they 
are in motion picture exhibition 
Blockbooking—putting a group of 
pictures into onc package and 
refusing to sell the films individually— 
was declared illegal in 1948 by the 
Supreme Court, which ordered the 
breakup of the vertically integrated 


sales 


movie business. Accordingly, the major 
studios divested themselves of thei 
theater chains and have had to offer 
films on an individual basis to theaters 
¢ The Defendants—Now, Judge Daw 


son has found some movie companies 
guilty of blockbooking practices in sell 
ing their pre-1948 movies to TV sta- 
In wading through some 6,619 
pages of testimony and con 
tracts alleged to involve blockbooking, 
Judge Dawson found at least one 
tion of the Sherman Act in the 
licensing activities of 
defendants: Loew's, Inc.; C&C Super 
Corp.; Screen Gems, Inc Associated 
Artists Productions, Inc.; National Tele 


tions 


some 65 


viola 
movie 
each of the SIX 


film Associates, Inc ind United 
\rtists Corp 
If the decision stands, it will have 


several important effects in the entcr- 
tainment 
trust law. 
¢ Legal Clarification—The decision clar- 
ies the difference between illegal tic-in 
selling and acceptable package selling 


Judge Dawson emphasized that package 


industrv and also on anti- 


“ 
selling is acceptable so long as there is 


hie nditioning”’ 
of the 
an all-or-nothing basis 


no express oT imp 
that puts the sales package on 


In dealing with 


the specific evidence, he laid down 
these guidelines 
¢ Quantity discounts are accept 


. ; I 
able if thev bear a reasonable relation 


to the qualitv of the films that are of 
fered 

¢ It is permissible to refuse to sell 
1 broken package to a TV station if 
there is an active possibility of selling 
the whole package to a competing sta- 
tion. 

e Conditioning any sale to an 
owner of a group of 
purchasing it for the whole 


stations on his 


group is 
merely another form of illegal package 
selling 

The licensing of 7 1948 movies to 
38 


I'V stations ran into big business—th« 
court put the estimate at som« 
million. But most of the fruit from this 
source has been consumed. ‘The real 
plum affected by the decision is post 
1948 movies, which have just started to 
become available for TV showing 
through package deals. Now, if these 
offered for licensing, the 
must be made available on an individual 
basis. 

¢ Meaning for TV—The decision prob- 
ably has even more sweeping relevance 
for T'V. The principle involved in th« 
suit against the movie producers ap 
peared also to apply to all sources of 
'V programing. It’s likely the decision 
will be used as a basis of a challenge to 
package selling a first run or svndicated 


$110- 


movies ar°re 


rerun shows prod pecif t 


l'\ And it might ised t ttack 


the network pt 
ments 

The de en 
plusses and minus t pav-I\ It 
probabl will low vn the | l 
of post-1948 films to free T\ | 
would be an advantage for p 1 
post 1948 films figur ominent 
programing plans. But pay-I'V p n 
suppliers presumably would be 

by the same pack selling restrictions 
that have just been applied 
companies 
ponents fear that by charging f r0- 
grams thev would be in the sam« 
tion as the movie studios prior to 1948 
both producing shows ind pre itin 
them to the public. Thev w 
the blockbo king de 
them to restrict their activities to eitl 
one or the 
¢ Remedy Rejected— Although granting 
the legal validity vf th gO" 
iainst 


rejected 


other 


ernment 


the mo producers, the 
the 


case 
veeping remedy 


court | 
1] 


sought—opening all package sales movie 


contracts to renegotiation 


Synthesis of ACTH Achieved 


Hormone triumph at University of Pittsburgh may lead 
to lab reproduction of substances most basic to life. 


Scientists at the University of Pitts- 
burgh have solved one of the most dif 
ficult research problems ever tackled 
the total test tube svnthesis of a com- 
plicated hormone called ACTH. 

he synthetic form of ACTH mav be 
of great value in the treatment of all 
hormone-related evervthing 
from arthritis to certain tvpes of cancer 
And because it will be purer than nat 
ural ACTH, it should be 
patients to take in quantity over ex 
tended periods of time. As vet, there's 
no indication of how soon the new 
synthetic can be produced in commert- 
cial quantities. 

Aside from its immediate medical 
significance, the development also 
marks a turning point in the long strug 


diseases 


safer for 


] 


gle to find ways to reproduce—in the 
laboratorv—some of the most basic sub 
stances that support life itself. It could 
thus point the wav to explanation of a 
number of puzzling human phenomena 


such as aging 

Ihe hormone ACTH (adrenocortico 
tropic hormone) is normally produced 
by the pituitary gland in humans and 
inimals ts presence in the bods 


the trigger whereby cortisone and other 
steroids are released into the system 
rhe steroids, in turn, are responsible for 
the bodw’s ability to resist infection and 
stress of all kinds. 

¢ Animal Glands—When_ th« 


mmpor 


tance of ACTH was recognized re- 


searchers first had to isolate the compli- 
cated protein molecule from the glands 
of animals. Then, in 1954, the attack 
shifted to even m lificult ground 
BW —Feb.25°56,p8« Was an ACTH 
molecule identical, chemically speaking, 
in animals and humans? Was labora- 
torv synthesis technically possible? 
Now these point m cleat 

e It will soon b ossible t Dro- 
duce commercially hormone with the 
full biological activitv of natural ACTH. 

e This is the break rese hers 
have been looking for—to discover, pt 
ciselv, how the master gland in the 
body (the pea-shap« yituital “ 

e Th rc is g | reason to expect 
that researchers now will b ible to 
move quickly mm ft th nthesi f 
ther, more complicated protein mole- 
cules—possibh even to the nthe if 
living matter (BW —Nlav5’56,p110). So 
far, onlv 400-milligran f the nthetic 
\CTH have been produced for clinical 
test purpos« Rats are the onlv animals 
on which the hor ne’s activity has 
been tested 

But there ) iggestion that it 
won't have the me effect on human 
patients as natural ACTH. Compared 
to ACTH recovc! from inimal 
glands, th« ithet on will be 
much purer—thus producing far fewer 
side effects such illergic reaction 
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-k This new J & L automatic turret lathe 


id 


H can cut your metalworking costs by 50% 


Advantages such as lower handling costs, increased output and 
improved product quality make the J & L automatic turret lathe 
important news for profit-minded management. 


A. During the first run of each part, the operator “‘programs’’ each 
rs machining operation as it occurs. Subsequently, each operation is 
‘e- accomplished automatically 
he a 
; On runs of more than 25 pieces you can: 
OS. 
ct 1. Increase production (actual pieces per hour) by more 
to than 25%. 
of 2. Cut non-machining cycle time by 70%. 
le- roy 
of 3. Reduce labor costs by 50%. 
So 


Since repetitive manual operations are eliminated, your operator 
tC the man who needs can run two of these lathes at the same time, or he can operate 





cal one lathe while working on other jobs. 

ils anew machine tool 

28 No other machine tool builder in the world can equal Jones & 
is already paying for it Lamson’s century-long experience in reducing costs and increasing 

it Profitivity* with the most advanced metal turning, grinding and 

an inspection equipment. 

ed 
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JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY * SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
® 


Turret Lathes « Automatic Lathes « Tape Controlled Machines + Thread & Form Grinders + Optical Comparators « Thread Tools 
60 























In Business 


Hoffa, Two Others Indicted on Charge 
Of Misusing $500,000 in Union Funds 


James R. Hoffa, president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, was indicted this week on a federal 
charge of misusing more than $500,000 of union funds. 
Hoffa and two associates are accused of using the money 
to incorporate and operate Sun Valley, Inc., a land 
company in Brevard County, Fla. 

Named with Hoffa were Henry Lower, president of 
Sun Valley and former president of the Automobile 
Drivers & Demonstrators Local 376 in Detroit, and 
Robert E. McCarthy, Jr., former branch manager of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth in Detroit. 


Howard Hughes Finally Agrees 
To Plan For Financing TWA 


The on-again, off-again financing for Trans World 
Airlines’ fleet of Convair 880 jets finally seemed settled 
this week after Howard R. Hughes, who controls TWA 
through the 79% of the airline owned by Hughes Tool 
Co., signed the papers that will enable the “Dillon, 
Read Plan” (BW—Aug.13'60,p31) to go into effect. 

The plan, devised by Dillon, Read, Lazard Freres, and 
Lehman Bros., will raise over $300-million, out of which 
[ WA can pay General Dynamics for the Convair planes. 
Insurance companies and commercial banks will lend 
$168-million; TWA _ will sell $100-million worth of 
debentures with warrants attached, of which Hughes 
fool will buy its pro rata share of $79-million worth. 
Hughes Tool has agreed to advance another $50-million 
if needed 

The plan also requires Hughes to put the shares held 
bs Hughes Tool Co. in a voting trust controlled by the 
lenders. This was the provision that made Hughes balk, 
once in August, again in October. Now he has agreed, 
and all that remains to seal the deal is formal consent 
of the lenders. 
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Seven New York Utilities Backing 
Two Nuclear Power Projects 


Seven New York power companies are backing two 
projects aimed at developing a nuclear power plant that 
can produce electricity as cheaply as a conventionally 
fueled plant. 

The companies are contributing $4.5-million to Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. toward an $8}-million design study 
of a large—300,000-500,000-kw.—reactor. No plant would 
be built. 

The seven are also putting up $5}-million toward the 
$8-million cost of a small boiling water reactor to be 
built in California by General Electric. The 5,000-kw. 
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reactor will have a nuclear superheater, which is expected 
to slash production costs. 

There is little doubt that the utilities were nudged 
into the projects by the New York State Power Author- 
ity’s recent interest in atomic power. The companies 
involved are: Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Long Island 
Lighting Co., New York State Electric & Gas Co, 
Consolidated Edison Co., Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., and 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc. 


Linde Gets $31-Million Contract 
To Produce Liquid Hydrogen for NASA 


Linde Co., a division of Union Carbide Corp., has 
been awarded a $31-million contract to supply 30,000 
tons of liquid hydrogen through 1966 to the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration for fueling space 
rockets. NASA said the Linde bid was “clearly low” 
in explaining the award. 

The contract gives Linde a huge technological jump 
over the only other bidders, Air Products, Inc. (BW —Jul. 
30°60,p72), and Shell Chemical Co. Div. of Shell Oil 
Co. Linde will build a plant at New Fontana, Calif,, 
to fulfill the contract, using gascous raw material from 
neighboring Kaiser Steel Corp. The new plant will 
have a 26-ton-a-day capacity, of which NASA will get 
21 tons leaving the rest for Linde to sell elsewhere. It 
should go on stream in 1962. 

In the meantime, Linde undertakes to serve as trucker 
transporting hquid hydrogen for NASA in California 
from a Florida plant owned by the Air Force and oper 
ated by API 


With Orders for 80, Boeing Will Build 
Short-to-Medium Range Commercial Jets 


Boeing Airplane Co. announced this week it will 
build the country’s first short-to-medium-range 
mercial jet, the 727. The decision was made after the 
company received firm orders from Eastern and United 
Air Lines for 40 planes each 

According to William M. Allen, Boeing 
the company will have to sell 200, or approximately $1- 
billion worth for the venture to be a success. The initial 
order amounts to $350-million, or more than $4-million 
a plane. 


com- 


president, 


Eight Office Furniture Makers Indicted 


\ federal grand jury in Buffalo has brought three 
indictments against eight manufacturers of office furni 
ture, charging that they conspired to fix prices and 


eliminate competition. Named as defendants were: 


General Fireproofing Co., Globe-Wernicke Co., Shaw 
Walker Co., Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Inc., Art Metal, 
Inc., Steelcase, Inc., Sperry Rand Corp., and All-Steel 


Equipment, Inc. Named as co-conspirators but not as 
defendants were: Invincible Metal Furniture Co. and 
Browne-Morse Co 
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Concrete ... and your market 


All night great trucks roll over the ribbons of concrete 
which join farms, food processors and factories to 
your supermarket. In the morning a miraculous 
choice of foods and merchandise await any out- 
stretched hand. 


This is but one result of our modern system of dis- 
tribution, dependent on miles and miles of concrete 
highways. And distribution, in turn, is but one of th« 
nnumerable ways, often inconspicuous, in which con- 











basket 


crete contributes to the things that are important to 
you—your home, 
children’s schools. 


your stores, your church, your 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company is one of the 
country’s major producers of cement, the basic in- 
gredient of concrete. Through research, and through 
constant growth, Lehigh helps to provide greater 
security and satisfaction in your daily living. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


I ited in eleven states, t 
» Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
1 capacity of 31,000,000 barrels, produce 
ements for uses as diverse as birdbaths and 


swimming pools, 
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The world’s most brilliant writing machine by Royal. Don’t think of that as a boast 


Accept it as an honest challenge. For your own sake, your secretary’s and your company’s, 


compare the new Royal with all other electric typewriters. Match them feature by feature 


try them, test them. Then go ahead and buy the new Royal with complete confidence 
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The condition of the Republican Party seems remarkably good, even 
though it has lost the Presidency. 


Last hopes of the GOP that recounts or some other political miracle could 
install Vice-Pres. Nixon in the White House are fading. In symbolic fashion, 
the lingering hopes were surrendered finally this week in Pres. Eisenhower’s 
pomp-and-circumstance reception of Sen. John F. Kennedy as the President- 
elect. 


What now for the GOP? 


The current situation nationally is, in most ways, a hopeful one from 
the viewpoint of the leadership. 


The party is financially solvent. Not all of the election campaign bills 
have been paid, but there is money to pay them. It is evident that the 
GOP will not be troubled by any sizable overhanging deficit. 


National headquarters will be kept active, well-staffed. During the 
campaign, there were as many as 500 workers at headquarters and, at the 
peak, about 375 of them were paid. The shake-out process is still going 
on, but it appears now some 125 full-time paid workers will be kept on. 


Party morale is generally high, for several reasons. 


The narrowness of Vice-Pres. Nixon’s defeat for the Presidency has 
tended to minimize post-election squabbling and finger pointing. There 
have been only two notable outbursts of acrimony since the election: Sen. 
Barry Goldwater’s broadside at the so-called Rockefeller wing of the party, 
and demands for the political scalp of State Chmn. Meade Alcorn as a 
prelude to revitalizing the Republican Party in Connecticut. 


National GOP Chmn. Thruston B. Morton’s strategy of pushing to the 
limit the party’s insinuations that Nixon may have been robbed has kept 
rank-and-file Republicans in a fighting mood, looking eagerly to future 
campaigns. 


Concrete evidence of this attitude: One day’s mail this week brought 
more than 500 voluntary financial contributions totaling more than $3,000 
to national headquarters. This kind of “late giving” is customary when 
a party has won, but practically unheard of for losers. 


An impressive case can be made for rising GOP grass-roots strength. 
Nixon carried 27 of the 50 states. The Republicans made net gains of 22 
House seats, two U.S. Senate seats, one governorship. Poke a little deeper 
and you find some other intriguing facts: 


In, state legislatures, big gains show up. In 1961, Republicans will have 
control of both legislative bodies in 14 states; in 1960, it had this kind of 
control in only seven states. Over-all, the GOP net gain in state legislative 
races appears to be about 283 seats. Two years ago in these local races, 
its net loss was 686 seats. 


What this means to the party pros: A good base of popular appeal 
exists as preparation begins for the elections of 1962 and 1964. 


The Republicans have one immediate, and major, problem. 


The tug of war between right and left, the Goldwater faction on one 
side and Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller’s adherents on the other, is very real. 
The issues run very deep. 
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Nixon, as the party’s titular leader, will tend to agree more in principle 
with Rockefeller than with Goldwater. But the authority and influence of 
a titular leader often are more apparent than real, as Adlai E. Stevenson 
found out in recent years. 


When it comes actually to shaping Republican public policy, the GOP’s 
Congressional leaders—Sen. Everett M. Dirksen and Rep. Charles A. 
Halleck—will be powers. Dirksen is remaining silent, but Halleck already 
is demanding new recognition. And both Dirksen and Halleck have more 
political sympathies for Goldwater than for Rockefeller. 


A GOP “dream ticket” for California’s 1962 gubernatorial campaign is 
being talked by Nixon partisans. They would team Nixon for governor with 
San Francisco Mayor George Christopher for lieutenant governor. 


This Los Angeles-San Francisco team would, they reason, give the 
party a virtually unbeatable combination, damping down factional and 
geographical jealousies while giving Nixon a good springboard for the 
Presidential nomination in 1964 and putting Christopher in line for the 
governorship, which he long has coveted. However, some of Nixon’s closest 
associates are saying now that he probably will not run for governor, 
although he does plan to go home to Los Angeles to practice law. 


Talk persists that Robert F. Kennedy will become Attorney General. It 
seems fairly clear now that the President-elect will nominate his younger 
brother for the job—provided Robert Kennedy finally decides he wants it in 
the face of certain and widespread criticism on grounds of nepotism. 


Some of the people around the Kennedys are indicating privately they 
feel such an appointment would be an error—from a public relations point 
of view, at least—but the last word on this will be Robert Kennedy’s. 


Other appointment talk of significance for business: 


The Federal Trade Commission chairmanship seems likely to go to Paul 
Rand Dixon, once with the commission and now chief counsel for Sen. Estes 
Kefauver’s Antitrust & Monopoly Subcommittee. Dixon has conducted well- 
publicized and critical examinations of pricing practices in the automobile, 
drug, steel, and bread industries. 


The Antitrust Div. of the Justice Dept. will probably be headed by 
Herbert Maletz. He is the counsel for Rep. Emanyel Celler’s House Antitrust 
Subcommittee. Aggressive and hard-driving, he has a reputation as a good 
lawyer. Maletz once worked in the lower levels of the Antitrust Div. 


The Congressional urge toward protectionism, a steady but unspec- 
tacular development of recent years, will be stronger than ever in 1961 
That is the impression gained from talks with members of Congress now 
streaming back into Washington. 


Demands for strict import quotas, higher tariffs will be pressed on a 
bipartisan basis. President-elect Kennedy never really made himself clear 
in this area during the campaign. But if he stands for more foreign aid and 
freer international trade, one thing now is certain: He will bump into stern 
opposition from some of the more influential members of his own party in 
Congress 
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built 
for reliability 


Based on laboratory environmen- 
tal tests, AChieverfone by AC is 
the most reliable mobile radio- 
telephone available! It is de- 
signed to withstand extreme 
temperatures, adverse weather 
conditions and rough usage. 


Careful design and punishing 
engineering tests assure you of 
AChieverfone reliability. For 
example, AChieverfone has been 


AGHIMEWehirON te 


subjected to temperatures far be 
yond those anticipated in norma 
service and found to be com 
pletely operative after more than 
1,500 hours. AChieverfone’s de 
sign protects it from damaging 
humidity and vibration. Special 


their time. In short, you can de- 
pend upon AChieverfone to keep 
operating long after other mod- 
els have failed! 


] 
i 


Regardless of the size of your 
company’s fleet it will pay you to 
tubes are u for longer service consider AChieverfone. Reliabil- 
life under mobile conditions. ity, fast installation, low initial 
AChieverfone also generates less cost and many other features 
heat ...a factor that makes make it the best mobile telephone 
other mobile phones old before available today! 


ACTIMEWERFONE 


Another Versatile Product of 


AC Spark Plug AC The Electronics Division of General Motors 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. Telephone BRoadway 3-1120 








It takes more 
than bricks 
and mortar to 








expand plant 
facilities 





4 Whether your building pro- 
gram calls for adding square 
footage to your plant, or a 
new company to your cor- 
: porate family, you'll find the 

people at the Continental 
| very helpful. Lending money, 

of course, is our principal 
| function. But guidance in fi- 
| nancial planning—‘“‘money 
| management’’—is often 
equally valuable. How about 
you—is yours a problem of 
money, or of deciding how 
best to use it? Whether your 
business is large or small, let’s 
discuss the answer together. 













CONTINENTAL 0LLONOUS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 South LaS e Street. C} 
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Big Question: What Will Sell? 


Ol 


DO THE CUSTOMERS WANT... 


1961 is 
shaped by answers to the 
above question more than it is by th 
number of cars sold. At the 
ill the signs suggest 


cme automobile business in 


going to be 


ictual 
moment, anyway, 
the total number of cars sold will be 
itisfactorv—6.5-million or more. But 
what kind of cars thev will be 
tion that 


Lit 


IS a ques 
i 


onaws at everv executive in 


the auto industrv—except, of course, the 
man who makes Cadillacs. 
There is enough varietv in both 


standard-sized cars now to 
give the buver a wide choice. Everw di 
vision of every company except Cadil 
lac, Chrysler, and Imperial offers a 
small car and only two (Dodge Lancer 
ind Plymouth Valiant) are alike. Ar 
ill of them, or onlv some, on the right 
vad? 
¢ Outguessing the Consumer—Perhaps 
the toughest decisions 
ment will have to make next vear dé 
pend on the answer to that question 
Those will be the decisions on what 
kind of products will be offered to the 
consumer two or three vears from now; 
whether to continue all existing lines 
of cars or whether to do with a 
nameplate in 1961, as was done with 
the Edsel in 1959 and DeSoto in 1960 
Management will also have the net 
tlesome matter of an enormous stock of 
new cars in the field, plus the problem 


small and 


ito) «6©manag¢ 


Wal 


of how to manage production. And in 
1961 the auto executives once again 
have Walter Reuther and his United 


Auto Workers rapping on the door. 
It’s a safe bet that Reuther will cap 
ture the headlines, and labor 
agreement influences in degree 
the industrv’s direction. But especiall 
in the auto industrv, nothing is morc 
important than guessing right on what 


will sell. 


ever\ 
some 


1. Dinosaur or Mouse? 


Sales in 1960 have settled little about 
consumer tastes. The demand for 
smaller cars certainly couldn’t have sur- 
prised anyone. Competitive factors ac 
count for most of the individual sales 
performances that attract attention; 
Studebaker’s Lark fell off not because 
of product, but because its fewer deal- 
ers could be out-traded bv more nu- 
merous, better-heeled competition. 

The record of the 1961 selling season 
up to now isn’t of much help, either 
There have been so manv 1960 models 
mixed in with the newer ones in the 
sales reports since October that vou 
can't get a good feel of the appeal of 
the 1961 models. Then, too, not all of 
the Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac smaller 
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THE SHAPE OF 


One of a series of 
analyses of key 
elements in next 

year’s business situation 










... SPORTY SMALL CAR? 


———— 








... STANDARD-SIZED? i, 


cars have been available long enough to it 


least 1.5-million. That would put 


test demand. The price structure is 1960 sales of domestic and imported 
awrv; new 1960 standard-sized cars are cars at more than 6.6-million, the sec- 
competitive in price with 1961 small ond highest in historv. Robert J. Fg- 


cars gert, marketing 
¢ Prediction—lourth-quarter sales of Ford Motor Co., 
domestic cars appeat iudience that, 


research manager of 
recently told a Detroit 
to be headed for “in our judgment, the 
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| Fdward N. Col a 
| of the Chevrolet Div. and vice- 
|! of General Motors Corp | 
not accept the view of one of mv re- 
spe cted coll wu that th mou vill 
eat the dino 
| ¢ Ambivalence—One thing that 
Cole wonder ] ® Ssnck what Lind f 
| ir the customer nt his C 
Zz Monza, the most expensi lel of 
the small rear-engin hicle. It tal 
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@ Here is fine quality ecretarial seating, al prices OVCT iwain Th I \ | meth 
only Cosco’s mass-production facilities could make Model 18-TA more than ]-million domest ind 
possible! Adjustability provides correct posture that Executive Chair ported t Detroit | 
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assures day-long working comfort... lifts vour secre- $49.95 up t that 1e—t 
. ($52.45 in Zone 2*) 
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| HAMILTON COSCO, INC., Dept. sw-126, Columbus, Indiana | 
Write us for complete information on COSCO office 
furniture and new full-color catalog, or phone your 
nearby COSCO dealer listed in yellow pages 
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l | 
| | 
By 

! | 
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Also available anada, Alaska a Hawan t sgh authorize Jealer 
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This new 
Yellow Pages 

is the last link 

in our marketing 
chain...it'll sell 
our prospects 


right before 
they buy! 








Ad Mer.: Well, it’s our one sure way of selling 
prospects at the sito of decision — and moving 
them to our point of sale. 

MIXTG.IDIIR.: Use the Yellow Pages to sell? 

Ad Mgr.: Right! New NYPS lets us tell people 
why to buy as well as where. We can now run 
the same kind of selling advertising in the Yellow 
Pages as we use in other media, and reinforce 
our selling message when people are ready to buy. 


MOXG.DIR.: But what about our tricky market- 
ing set-up? 


Ad Megr.: With NYPS, we can buy ads in any 
combination of over 4000 Yellow Pages direc- 
tories across the country. 


MITG.IDIR.: Do we need 4000 directories? 


et SSCS SHSSSSHSSSSSHCSHSOHEHOOHOOS, 


TELL MIE MORE ? 





Ad Mer.: Probably not. We buy only as many 
directories as we need to cover our market. 
There’s no waste circulation. 


Wa AD ° 
WOXTGDIR.: Sounds good. Let’s move on it. 


Ad Mgr:: We are — the NYPS rep and the agency 
are working on a plan right now! 


ONE CONTACT/ ONE CONTRACT/ ONE MONTHLY BILL 






| 


| NATIONAL 
NEW | YeLLow Paces 
| _SERVICE 


nd 


For details contact your NYPS representative 
through your Bell Telephone office. 























aid DAVID H. HARSHAW, President, 
“¢ John B. Stetson Company, says... 


“We have Blue Cross, because we want the best — 


the same reason 300,000 other firms have it.” 


“Our choice of Blue Cross hospital coverage is based on full analysis. But 
knowing that so many others rate Blue Cross at the top is a welcome con- 
firmation of our own findings. We like the unique help the individual gets. 
And it’s important to us that Blue Cross can be tailored to a company’s par- 
ticular setup. Among other things, we have an arrangement so retiring 
Stetson employees can keep their Blue Cross—and some 450 already have.” 


ANAGEMENT PEOPLE like the way Blue 

Cross considers a company’s hospital- 
ization aid plan as part of the total fringe 
benefit program. This assures the most effec- 
tive program possible. Blue Cross offers many 
practical advantages. 

For example, the Blue Cross aim is to pro- 
vide benefits based on the cost of care in the 
hospital, rather than to pay fixed daily dollar 
allowances. Cost in relation to benefits is low. 
Your overhead is kept down because your 
Blue Cross Plan handles details of care and 
payment directly with the hospital. No claims 
involvements and costly paper work. 


Biue Cross Association, Inc., 55 East 34th Street, New York 1€ 


No other organization has so much experience 
in tailoring hospital benefit programs to fit the 
needs of companies and individuals, even in 
the area of retirement arrangements. For full 
facts, contact your local Blue Cross Plan. No 
obligation, of course. 


® Blue ¢ ss and symil reg. by the Ame un Hos; A 


BLUE 
CROSS 





talk about 200,000 cars next vear—and 
mavbe thev will continue to climb 
¢ Searing Experience—You can’t for 
cast profits with anv degree of accuracy 
rom expected production. This vear has 
been a searing experience for nearly 
verv auto factorv. Profit margins hav« 
shrunk in a veat of generally good sales 

i highly unusual situation in the auto 
industrv where volume as much as efh 
ciency brings a good profit-to-sales ratio 
The reason, of course, is the lower 1 
turn on the small cars 

There are indications that the indus 
trv has adjusted to this. The factories 
have taken some of the costs out of 
their smaller cars; anvwav, the “retool 
ing” bill was relatively low for the cars 
going into their second vear basically 
unchanged. If total sales next vear are 
about the same as in 1960, and in about 
the same mix, 1961 could verv well b« 
one of the auto industrv’s most profit 
ible vears 
at least two things that 
could make that statement ridiculous 
One would be the kinds of cars that 
turned out to be the most popular. 
Mavbe the mix will not be what is ex 
pected and what has been adjusted for 
Phis vear, for example, from a_ profit 
standpoint. Ford’s triumph with the 
Falcon is tarnished by the fact it would 
have made more monev bv selling few 
Falcons and more big Fords 
¢ Strike Threat—The other threat to 
profit next vear is a strike. If the char 
icter of the auto market right now is a 
bit mvsterious—so, too, is the character 
of the negotiations to replace the labor 
agreements that expire next August. 

Industry labor relations men, of 
course, feel they know in a general wav 
what UAW’s principal demands _ will 
be. Contrarv to 1957, however, there 
has been no pre-bargaining footwork 
UAW was too busv with the elections 
The company people remain to be con- 
vinced that there is anv “catching up” 
to be done—which will almost certainh 
be one of Reuther’s points—merelv be 


There are 


cause the present agreement was signed 
in 1958, a recession vear, and becausc¢ 
the Steelworkers have since negotiated 
fully paid health insurance 
e A Fair Bet—There are three factors 
that make a strike next summer a fair 
winter-book bet. The companies arc 
bedeviled by that lower profit margin 
and see rising costs all around them. 
UAW has a fine, fat strike fund that 
should be over $30-million by that time. 
And the political, climate emanating 
from Washington mav be a little more 
sunny on the union’s side of the strect 
And if the present outlook changes 
and the shape of 1961 for the auto 
companies turns out to be lopsided, in 
stead of firm and profit-packed, Reuthet 
will encounter the same adamant oppo 
sition to any new labor costs that he 
ran into three vears ago. END 
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DAVID H. HARSHAW, President, 


John B. Stetson Company, says . . 


“We’ve found Blue Shield, for doctor bills 


gives exceptional value for our money.” 


“With Blue Shield, we get broad surgical-medical cov- 
erage. The cost-benefit ratio stands up under any 
comparison. We've saved office expense, too, by the 
Blue Shield method of handling case details. All of 
us here, I know, also place special value on the ap- 
proval of Blue Shield by our local medical society.” 


EW PURCHASES a company 
K makes get more study 
than surgical-medical coverage. 
The preference for Blue Shield 
is seen in its more than 45 mil- 
lion members, most of whom 
are enrolled in company groups. 

Sponsored by doctors, Blue 
Shield offers a special under- 
standing of people’s needs. It 
covers hundreds of different op- 
erations, plus many nonsurgical 
services. Cost is reasonable, be- 
cause all Blue Shield income, 


National 


Association of Blue Shield Plans 


aside from necessary expenses, 
goes toward paying benefits. 
Ask how your Blue Shield Plan 
can help in your em- 
ployee benefit program, 
including retirement. 


Service marks reg. National 


Assn. of Blue Shield Plans 


BLUE 
SHIELD 





425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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HOW AMCHEM HELPED THESE 


In a continuing effort to increase air safety, all 
military aircraft in the United States and Canada 
now carry high-conspicuity paint on nose, wing tips 
and tail assemblies. Highly reflective, this paint steps 
up visibility of planes in flight, reduces the possibility 
of “losing them in the sun.” It’s a good bet that 
beneath this high-conspicuity paint is a bond of 
Alodine, Amchem’s superb pre-paint chemical treat- 
ment for aluminum. 


Alodine has become the industry’s standard pro- 
tective chemical treatment for aluminum. From jet 
aircraft to window screening; from building siding 





LADIES POWDER THEIR NOSES 


to boats—Alodine protects, forms a firm paint bond 
or chemically beautifies aluminum, the world’s most 
versatile light-weight metal. 


And Amchem chemical developments continue to 
solve pre-paint and other problems for industry on a 
wide range of metals. For farm, home and industry, 
Amchem weed killers such as Weedone help increase 
crop yields, improve lawns, reduce utility line, road- 
side and right-of-way maintenance. Find out how 
Amchem chemical products can serve you—in plant, 
field or home—write for further information today. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 


AMBLER, PA., Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem, Alodine and Weedone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 








Profits Loo 


Steel and aluminum, locked in an 
ever fiercer competition for markets, will 
both go into 1961 panting with exer- 
tion. As the chart aluminum 
seems to have won a significant victory 
by outpacing the growth of gross na- 
tional product since 1947 while steel 
has lost ground. ‘The victory is by no 
means so clear-cut as that 
aluminum’ s 
since 1947 been from a 
starting point—only in the last few vears 
have producers begun to measure alumi 


show S, 


with, 
have 


l'o begin 


a] 
Zalns 


lowe 


num production in tons rather than 
pounds. By 1947, stecl was a mature 
ind massive producer 

Moreover, aluminum’s gains aren't 


1utomatically stecl’s losses. ‘To be sure, 
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Finally, some of aluminum’s gain has 
been at the expense of profits. Alumi 
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¢ More Market Fight—If vou look be- 
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mand as steel 


for aluminum so far. 
Instead, what vou find is an intensify 
ing market battle 

In this battle, steel is learning exacth 
what copper and name twe 
other matcrials, learned a long time ago 

that it must expect to lose some of its 
market to new materials. Aluminum, 
in turn, is learning that razzle-dazzle 
marketing mav_ accelerate but 
doesn’t necessarily generate profits. 

The coming vear won't produce a 
clear-cut winner in this tussle. Rather, 
prices and earnings will determine the 
shape of ’61 for each. In neither indus- 
trv do prospects glisten: 

Steel will operate at 
in a narrow range only a few points be- 
low 67%. of capacitv. That will be 
slightly below its 1960 rate. 

Steel’s strengths include the low in- 
ventories of its customers, a price struc- 
ture that has staved remarkably firm, an 
operating rate that’s predictably stable 
and tilting upward all vear. Its weak- 
nesses include a fierce cost squeeze, 
Strong resistance bv its customers to 
Mice increases, some constrictions on 
its growth prospects, and entirely too 
much dependence on one major market 

autos. 

Aluminum will probably operate at 
a level closer to capacity than steel but 
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k Dim for Both 


THE SHAPE OF 9 


One of a series of 
analyses of key 
elements in next 


year’s business situation 
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Data: Ingots — A/S! Stotistical Handbook 1959, p49. 


Primary Aluminum — Metal Statistics (Am. Meto! Morket) 


even further below 1960 than steel’s 
rate will be 
Aluminum’s greatest advantage is 


that wherever it looks it finds growth 
markets—and it still is better organized 
to exploit them than steel is. Its growth 
prospects are particularly bright in for 
eign markets. Aluminum’s weaknesses 
include a price structure that has been 
shaky since 1957 and that seems stead 
ilv to get high inventories of 
primary aluminum in the hands of the 
producers, a federal stockpile of perhaps 
more than a vear’s capacity production 
overhanging the market, and the 
of earnings in the current record-break 
ing production vear (close to 2-million 
tons) 
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the same bleak box, facing 1961 with 
declining earnings, rising costs, and com- 
petition intensifving on every hand. 


|. Steel Needs Volume 


A chilling possibility in steel’s 196] 
outlook: It may not earn its first-half 
dividends. With a margin that tight, 
it’s hard to see where the industry 
would get the funds for 1962 invest- 
ment in the promising but expensive 
technology of cost-reduction. Yet this 
becomes more urgent for steel pro- 
ducers each vear. 

Even before the Dec. 1 wage boost, 
the breakeven points of the larger fully 
integrated producers were probably in 
the 45% to 50% range of operating 
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WITH EVERY WHITING INSTALLATION! 


You purchase the close, personal interest of your Whiting enginee1 


vhen you invest in a Whiting cupola or mechanical charging system. 


Whiting engineering includes preliminary planning and pre- 
installation testing as well as every phase of installation. Whiting 
engineers make post-installation checks, too, assuring production 
quality and control that have made ‘“‘Whiting’’ synonymous with 


profitable, trouble-free operation. 


For experienced pre-planning—and accurate cost estimating — 


you'll find a Whiting engineer at the other end of your phone 


FREE: Bulletin FY-179, Mechanical Charging Systems. Write Whiting Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. In Canada: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 350 
Alexander Street, Welland, Ontario, Canada. 


90 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED’ CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS —s 


RANBFACTORERS OF CRANES TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS PRESSURE GRIP; 
TRACKMOBILES. FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND SWENSON CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 
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1 New 2-way radios have housings vinyl-coated for 2 New sub-miniature ail-transistor radio has a high-impact styrene 


a) coating b) case 


c) long wear (c) dial 


(a) eye-appeal 


oa 
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Try this test on different uses for plastics 


(You can profit by keeping up-to-date) 





3 Rocket exhaust cutaway shows its glass-reinforced phenolic 
(a) housing (b) coating 


(c) nozzle 


4 Molded of phenolic, this projector housing has 
(a) 8 pieces (b) 2 pieces 
(c) 5 pieces 
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ANSWERS... to design, engineering and 
production needs are found in BAKELITE plastics. 
1. (c). Vinyl dispersion coatings take hard usage in taxis, fork lifts, 
construction equipment, where radios are used 
a b) is right — it’s strong, colorful, lightweight 


3. Check (c). Used on ‘‘Lar,"’ our smallest liquid-propelled rocket, this 
material demonstrates its excellent heat-resistance 


4. (b) only 2 pieces include handle, louvers, side — everything but the wiring 
and lens. Phenolic readily molds into intricate patterns and thin sections 


5. (a) and (c) are correct—a Sunday edition. Heat-sealed in polyethylene film 
5 times faster than previous packaging, it could also have taken (b 


If you have questions —about plastics and their potential for 
vour business— please ask us. We'll be glad to answer on the 
uses of polyethylenes, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes, and vinyls. 
Just write or call any of our offices or write Dept-GW-19,Union 
Carbide Plastics Company, Division of 












5 Heat-sealed in a polyethylene bag, this N.Y. Times recently Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park UNION 

(a) was mailed to California (b) survived a blizzard Avenue, New York 17, New York. In CARBIDE 
(c) weighed more than 5 lbs. Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, 

PYYTTTITITITIPITITTITT TTT TTT Toronto 12. 

“Bakelite” and “‘Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 























ALL THE WAY FROM THE U.S.A.? 





Compete more PROFITABLY in overseas 
markets with a plant in IRELAND! 





Incentives offered today by the Irish Government make 
it far easier for manufacturers in the United States to 
compete for fast-growing markets abroad by locating 
plants in Ireland. 


You receive ten years exemption from income tax on 
export profits plus a further five years reduced taxation. 
Outright, non-repayable cash grants help you build your 
factory (up to 100% of cost), equip it with machinery 
(up to 50% of cost) and train your workers (up to. 
100% of cost). 


Other advantages include preferential treatment for your 
products in many countries, reasonable wage scales (about 
a third of those paid in the U.S.), ample power, and a 
plentiful supply of interested, intelligent labor. 


Why not write today for details. The Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority’s office in New York is ready to assist you 
with information about your specific industry. 














IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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Edgcomb Steel 
expands product range 
and speeds delivery 
with Wean slitting line 





At left, Leslie Edgcomb, Jr., director of purchases 
for Edgcomb Steel, looks on as Joseph Drexler, 
vice president and general manager, checks the 
width of a slit strand. 


Edgcomb Steel Company, like so many other 
metal service centers, has noted a continuing 
trend toward the purchase of metals in coil form 
by its customers. The increasing demand for 
aluminum, stainless steel and carbon steel in 
this form is due to the lower costs realized by 
metal users through coil processing. Edgcomb 
has equipped three of its four plants with slit- 
ting lines to satisfy this requirement. 

The firm’s York plant was set up in 1954 
around the Wean slitting line illustrated. Coils, 
stocked in standard widths up to 48” and 
gauges ranging up to .125”, can be slit and side- 
trimmed quickly and economically to fill cus- 


WEAN HQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


22800 Lakeland Boulevard 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


tomer’s orders for narrower widths. Two sets of 
knives, one for aluminum and one for steel, 
equip the line to process both metals at speeds 
up to 800 fpm. 

Wean is a leader in the design and construc- 
tion of coil processing equipment. Whether 
your operation involves slitting, shearing or 
stamping metal from coils, Wean can supply 
the equipment to do the job quickly, accurately 
and economically. A comprehensive discussion 
of these operations is contained in a brochure 
entitled, “Coil Processing.”’ We will be glad to 
send you a copy if you will send us your request 
on business letterhead. 





WEAN 











Wean slitting line at Edgcomb Steel's York plant makes 22 cuts in mild 
steel on this run for a customer who will form tubing from the slit coils. 























this car’s engine 


hums a sweeter tune... 


because of Osborn 
power brushing 





The carburetor—heart of your car’s engine—is a complex, precision- 
built mechanism of over 100 separate parts and assemblies. Removing 
flash from this die-cast carburetor venturi cluster, a large auto 
equipment maker was off-hand finishing only 250 to 300 parts per 
hour. Today, with Osborn power brushing put to work, production 
rate has doubled to 600 pieces per hour. And quality is higher, output 
is uniform. It’s another example of how Osborn metal finishing 
methods help save time and money on the production line. How can 
we help you? Write The 
Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. A-215, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Phone ENdicott 
1-1900. 


NEW PRODUCTS 











Electronic Plotter Can 


Dash Off Weather Map 
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Light Bulb Combines 
Two Types of Lighting 
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Highlights of recent 
developments and 
applications of Nalco 
chemicals and services 





A corrosion inhibitor that comes off as easily as it 
goes on is not normally a popular product, but for 
metal parts fabricators a protective coating that 
can be removed easily when desired is often just the 
ticket! Parts frequently need to be rust-proofed 
only during shipping and storage . . . to keep them 
clean and bright for assembly into autos, washing 
machines or other finished products. 

To meet the needs of an auto underbody manu- 
facturer Nalco’s Oil Products Division developed 
RP 252, a new, removable corrosion inhibitor. Out- 
standing new features: It gels on contact with metal 
—thus minimizing run-off; it is a high flash point, 
odorless, virtually fume-free product—can be ap- 
plied without mask or protective clothing; and it’s 
an easy-off inhibitor—removed in as little as 60 
seconds in a simple alkaline wash. Our Oil Products 
Division has the special skills and extra willingness 
that can lead to a better solution of your rust 
prevention problem. Why not talk to them? 


New Coating Adds Slip Resistance 
To Boxes, Bags and Cartons 
A forward step in materials-handling convenience 
and safety is contributed by Nalcoag® non-skid 
surface coating on boxes, bags and cartons. 
Sprayed, brushed, or rolled on, adherent Nalcoag 
silica spheres do not alter surface appearance, but 
greatly increase surface friction. Coated packages 
resist slippage at high tilt angles, stack more 
securely for safer storage and handling. There is 
no sticky or adhesive effect from Nalcoag treat- 
ment. Cartons and boxes lift away cleanly. 
Details on Nalcoag in Bulletin K-4, sent free 
on request. 


Refinery Anti-Fouling Programs 
Improved by New Approach 


Fouling in oil refinery process equipment has 
usually been attacked by attempting to eliminate 
fouling materials at their sources: corrosion prod- 
ucts, inorganic salts in crude oil, and heavy Wei - 
mers formed from stocks when heated. Nalco 
carries the fight against fouling a step further with 
a specific anti-fouling chemical: Nalco 262. Strong 
dispersion and stabilizing characteristics of 262 
keep fouling materials from depositing out on 
equipment, and retard formation of heavy poly- 
mers. Combined with Nalco corrosion control and 
desalting treatments, new 262 rounds out a com- 
plete anti-fouling program for the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

Technical data on Nalco 262 and refinery pro- 
grams on request. 


Long-Lasting Oil Well Treating 


“Squeeze treating” oil wells to control corrosion 
of casing, tubing, pumps, and pump-rods is a 
method of forcing corrosion inhibitor chemical 
back into the oil-producing formation so that it 
adsorbs on the sand, then gradually desorbs into 
the oil being produced. This gives continuous, low- 
dosage corrosion protection in the well for periods 





Last step before loading these auto underbodies into open rail 
car for shipment is a spray coating of corrosion inhibitor. RP 252, 
Oil Products Division's new removable rust preventer protects 
underbodies until car assembly starts, then is washed off in only 
60 seconds in a simple alkaline bath 


ranging from several months to as much as a year 
after squeeze application. 

Visco Products Company, Houston, a Nalco 
subsidiary, has developed chemicals and applica- 
tion methods for squeeze treating that are show- 
ing excellent field results: New inhibitors, and 
Visco’s considerable experience in squeeze treat- 
ment, may be the combination you need for effec- 
tive corrosion control in packed-off wells. 


Nalco Chemicals Solve Many 
Production, Processing Problems 


Nalco’s willingness and ability to tackle tough 
processing problems like these may well be of help 
to you. If you need a specialized chemical product 

. to solve production or processing problems . . . 
we invite your inquiry. There is an excellent chance 
we either have, or can quickly develop, the chemi- 
cal product you need. 


6208 West 66th Placs Chicago 38, Illinois 
— stic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Houston, 
‘exas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas. 
For eign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany. 


In Canada—Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
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. Serving Industry Through 
Practical Applied Science 
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THE RAILROAD 


reports 
speed 
your freight 


To make sure your freight goes through on time, 
Nickel Plate agents report local weather condi- 
tions twice daily. Since cold and other weather 
conditions may affect the speed of a train, dis- 
patchers use weather data to help determine how 
many cars to put on a train and when extra motive 
power is needed to meet schedules. It’s another 
reason why Nickel Plate is the ‘Railroad that 


runs by the customer’s clock.”’ 


43 Nickel Plate traffic offices are located in principal cities. All have 


TWX teletype facilities to speed your requests for information and service. 


THAT RUNS BY THE CUSTOMER’S CLOCK 
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Speed your freight 
Ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 
GENERAL OFFICES... .TERMINAL TOWER 


60 New P 
































.. CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 
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PAPER DOES SO MUCH FOR PEOPLE 


(and Champion people do so much for paper through research) 


Champion's reputation for progress in papermaking is not based on what we 
say, but on what we do. From seedling tree to basic paper and converted 
product, continuing research and development play a vitally important part 
in our business. It is our way of finding new uses for paper, new methods for 
making good papers great—reasons why Champion will remain the leader in 


n the papermaking industry. Champion Sets the Pace in Papermaking. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: HAMILTON, OHIO ° SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAY 


[hese native workmen are installing 
Armco Pipe to solve a drainage problem 
in Venezuela. Like almost every signifi- 
cant development in corrugated metal 
pipe, it carries the familiar Armco trade- 
mark. The Armco International Corpora- 
tion's plants, products or technical serv- 
ices play important roles in all the nations 


f the free world. 


SAFEST ROUTE TO SCHOOL 
Morning and night, steel-bodied buses 
carry their precious loads. The bus bodies 
ire made of flat-rolled steel that is given 
the familiar coat of yellow paint. Steel 
for many of these buses comes from the 
irmco Division, where continuous roll- 
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t steel was invente 














Armco serves the free world with 
new steels and steel products steel > 
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MIGHTY MIDGET KING-SIZE SHOVEL 

Douglas Aircraft’s A4D Skyhawk is America’s smallest and light These horses and wagon help illustrate how fast “Big Paul” can 
jet attack plane. It’s less than half the size of many jet fighters uncover coal at a strip mine in Illinois. In one “bite” this huge shovel 
Strength is vital, so many of the Skyhawk’s parts are 4130 A picks up enough earth to fill two railroad hopper cars. Weight of 
craft Quality Alloy Plate from Armco’s Sheffield Di m. 1 the dipper and its load is concentrated on the tough strands of wire 
special steel is used widely in both manned aircraft and n Se rope supplied by Union Wire Rope Corporation, an Armco subsidiary, 
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SCULPTURED STEEL IS THE NEW LOOK 600 FEET OF STEEL PIPE A MINUTE 

Here's an entirely new dimension in panel wall construction. Not Headed for use in the oil country’s far-reaching gathering lines, SPANG 
the striking shadow effect of the new sculptured Armco Sti N CW Steel Pipe speeds through a 10-stand mill. Powerful rolls shape 
Wall Panel, the depth of line, the blending of materials. Like so it into a tube and the edges are joined into a tight uniform weld 
many other firsts in steel building construction, this devel It is made at Armco’s National Supply Company, world’s largest 
came from Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. manufacturer and distributor of oil field equipment. 


Shown here are only a few examples of how Armco’s divisions and subsidiaries serve you with new steels and steel products 
From 40,000 Armco men and women, in 94 plants around the world, comes a growing stream of advances in products and 


production techniques made possible by continuous research. Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO STEEL 


Armco Division - Sheffield Division + The National Supply Company + Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc. - The Armco International Corporation - Union Wire Rope Corporation 











This Movie 


Although nature’s creatures will 
never see this film, it’s made for them. 
One of a series produced by Rich- 
field Oil Corporation, its purpose is 
to create greater public interest in 
conserving all our natural resources: 
wild life, forests, grasslands, water, 
oil and minerals 

Last year alone, over 14-million 
persons viewed these award-winning 
Richfield films 
popular is “Let’s Keep America 
Beautiful,’ showing how, through 


Among the most 


education, our scenic and recrea- 
tional areas can be left litter-free. 


= << = 





Other films cover subjects ranging 
from Western wild flowers to the 
natural resources of our Western 
States, including Alaska. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the 
state natural resources films are dis- 
tributed in the West by Richfield and 
nationally by the Bureau. These and 
other films are made available to 
thousands of organizations each year 
as a public service. Richfield is proud 
to play a part in the conservation ol 
material wealth 
... her natural resources. 


America’s greatest 


RICHFIELD 


cr OIL CORPORATION 
: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








Is Made for the Animals 
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THE FAR WEST—/and of dynamic 
industrial and population growth— 
where Richfield vision and research 
produce a wide variety of years-ahead 
petroleum products. 




















In Labor 


Expelled Members Sue Machinists’ Union 
Under Landrum-Griffin Rights Provisions 


In a case with ironic overtones for the labor movement, 
two expelled members are suing the International Assn. 
of Machinists under the bill-of-rights provisions of the 


Landrum-Griffin labor reform law. ‘The leading defend 


ant is IAM Pres. Albert J. Hayes, who heads the AFL- 


CIO Ethical Practices Committee. 


The plaintiffs’ leading backers are three men promi- 


nently associated with liberal causes, Socialist Norman 


Thomas, Yale labor law professor Clyde W. Summers, 


and veteran labor arbitrator John A. Lapp. Last week 
thev formed a committee to raise funds for the suit. 

The two men, Chicago tool and die makers Marion 
Ciepley and Irwin Rappaport, were expelled from IAM 
Lodge 113 in February, 1959, after they had protested 
a three: vear trusteeship over the lodge and submitted 
a resolution calling for the establishment of a public 
review board meoiicled on that of the United Auto 
Workers. IAM said that the men were expelled because 
they used disruptive tactics and damaged the lodge’s 
prestige. Both men had been active in a “reform” fac- 
tion fighting for control of the lodge. 

The two have asked the federal court in Chicago to 
order their reinstatement and award them $220,000 in 
damages. ‘Ihey charge a conspiracy to deprive them of 
the free speech and self-government rights guaranteed 
bv Landrum-Grifhin. 


Oil Union Scorns Industry Offer 
Of 5% Pay Rise, Two-Year Contract 


Oil industry offers of a 5“ wage increase (about 144¢ 
an hour) in a two-year contract are unsatisfactory, the 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers has informed its 
locals. ‘The union has a “mandatory” 1$¢ settlement 
figure for 1960; locals can’t accept less than that. 

\ccording to O. A. Knight, president, the OCAW 
considers the 5% offer insufficient and isn’t willing to 
accept terms that would bar a further raise or a wage 
reopening in the second vear of the contract. 

Most contracts are subject to strike action on Dec. 23. 


Steel Companies Give Raises 
To White-Collar Workers 


More than half of the steel industrv’s salaried work 
force of 123,000—including most listed as nonexempt em 
plovees under the Fair Labor Standards Act—received 
a salarv increase of about 34% effective Dec. 1. This 
coincided with a raise for production workers of about 
1l¢ an hour—by industry estimates—under union con 
tracts. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 


® P. 66—Inland Steel backs optimism by move 
to bolster SUB. 





A number of steel producers also gave their exempt em- 
ployees—those with administrative, professional, or execu- 
tive duties—a comparable increase in salaries. 

Earlier reports from Pittsburgh indicated that white- 
collar workers would not receive the equivalent of the 


hourly workers’ raise in 1960 (BW—Dec.3’60,p64). 


Railroad Employment Hit Bottom 
In October, Retirement Board Reports 


Railroad employment dropped in mid-October to the 
lewest total since 1900, according to Howard W. Haber- 
meyer, chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board. The 
number employed was a reported 885,000; a year ago, 
it was 909,000. Pcak employment for the industry was 
2,022,832 in 1920. 

The RRB, which handles railroad unemployment in- 
surance benefits and pensions, said the decline was due 
to mergers, consolidations, increased mechanization, 
technological advances, and “a lot of other things.” 


Low-Seniority Workers to Be Laid Off 
Before Work Week Is Cut for All 


Illinois Gear & Machine Co. has agreed to lay off 
workers with less than five years’ seniority before it cuts 
its work week to 32 hours. The agreement was part 
of a contract settling a 54-day strike “of 600 workers at 
the company’s Chicago plant. 

The hedge on a 32-hour week represented a com- 
promise. ‘The company wanted the right to cut to 32 
hours at anv time; Local 1199 of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers insisted on protection of 
the 40-hour earnings of its older members, who “can't 
support families on 32 hours’ earnings,” TUE said. 


Supreme Court Refuses Review of Ruling 


On Union That Fined Nonstriking Members 


The U. S. Supreme Court this week let stand a lowe1 
court decision that the National Labor Relations Board 
could not be compelled to issue an unfair labor practice 
1uling against a union that fined members for refusing to 
participate in a strike. The union involved was Lodge 78 
of the International Assn. of Machinists. ‘The strike 
took place at the Allen-Bradley Co. in Milwaukee. 

A second case concerned the United Auto Workers 
and Piasecki Aircraft Corp., which acquired the New 
Castle, Del., properties of Bellanca Corp. in 1956. The 
Supreme Court let stand a lower court decision that 
Piasecki was not required to continue Bellanca’s recog- 
nition of UAW. 
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FACTS 


ON PLANT 


SITES AND INDUSTRIAL 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 


OHIO 





Reaching 75% of the population of the United States and 
Canada is quick and inexpensive from Ohio locations. Build 


your next plant in Ohio . . . shopping center for 150 million. 


\ Koder M. Collison, Director 


STATE OF OHIO + DEPARTMENT OF 


INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. B *-700 Bryden Road, Columbus 15, Ohio 
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STONE CONTAINER Corporation 


4200 West 42nd Place « Chicago 32, 
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Inland Steel... 


... agrees to SUB financ- 
ing move as evidence of its 
optimism about the steel busi- 


ness. 

Inland St ( 
recession will neither g 
SO sever l 1} \ Cli pe 

Vhat’s the effect of an ag it 
Inland reached th veek with 
United Steelworker indet wh 
supplemental unemployment benefit 
SUB) for laid-off hourlh paid work 
will be ntinued at maximum leve 
Generally, steel producers began <¢ 
ting benefits this month as their SUB 
reserves dipped below 75 f 
mum financing Inland, to 
have had to cut pavment 5 
this month, if this week 1PTEE 


hadn’t been reached 

¢ Fully Financed—The agreement pr 
vides that Inland will restore to its SUB 
finances a substantial amon 
tingent liability reserves tl 
able to cancel when it became full 
financed some time ag Restoration 
of that amount—in what is strict] 
bookkeeping transaction, involving n 
cash now—will maintain Inland’s SUB 
finances above the ; er1] 

hence prevent th utting of benefit 

Inland was one of the several 

ducers that becan ful hnanced 
fore steel mplovn r( t 
May (he SUB contract provides that 
fully nnanced producers 1 l 
excess finances and are freed of anv new 
liabilitv, cas] 
remain in that position. It 


tingent portion of this that Inlan 
restoring now 1 th 
obligated t . 

Normalls Inland ) 
points ahead of the steel 
whole—largelv a reflection of 
uct line and its location. | 
each vear sit 1933. Inlai 
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1958. it oper hig 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 





Why Hire Part-Time Paint? 


SILICONE -ALKYD 
BAKING TYPE 


“@, SILICONE -ALKYD 
“AIR DRY TYPE 


ALKYD~- AIR DRY 


“se,, EPOXY ESTER 





Silicone-based paints last longer, cost less 


It makes little sense to keep an employee that doesn’t have the qualifications 
or capacity to do the job. Yet this is, in effect, exactly what many plants 
do when they use maintenance paints that break down shortly after appli- 
cation. To be sure, a coat of paint doesn’t punch a time clock or demand 
fringe benefits, but it does have to work twenty-four hours a day. Thus, 
its cost of “employment” warrants considerable attention. 


In practice, it’s the interval between paintings that really determines your 
cost. The longer a paint film lasts, the less it costs to use—in time, labor 
and material. But perhaps most important are the costs that can’t be calcu- 
lated—for example, production lost when facilities must be shut-down 
for repainting. 


Here’s how you can save. By reducing labor costs and production 
down-time, paints based on Dow Corning Silicones make important contri- 
butions to your profit picture. Silicone paints, of course, take just as long 
to apply as do conventional paints. And like other high quality products, 


they 2" ium priced. But once they’re on, they stay on, and on, and 
on, anc our savings start to pile up. 





ee ee aa 


What makes silicone-based paints the good 
investment they prove to be? The simple 
answer is—greater resistance to the many 
enemies that maintenance coatings must 
Included on this list 


are heat, cold, moisture, rust, corrosion, 


face day and night. 


salt spray, ozone and the many other paint- 
killers that assault plants and equipment. 


Hot spots no trouble now. When 
exposed to heat that, on some stacks and 
mufflers, soars to 1000 F, ordinary paints 
crack, peel and burn away. Moisture gets 
in. Rust, corrosion and trouble follow fast. 
But not so when you're using paints made 
with Dow Corning silicone resins. They 
are at their best when the “heat’s on”. 
Some equipment is hot on one end and 
cold on the other . . . silicone paints hold 
tight on both ends. Film, gloss and color 
retention are excellent as well. There’s no 
unsightly chalking, fading or streaking. 


Concerning color: silicone-based coatings 
are now available in almost any color 
desired. Hot-running equipment and piping 
can be color-coded for increased safety and 
efficiency. And as some refineries have 
learned, a plant made more colorful and 
attractive helps improve public relations. 


Best for your products, too. Silicone 
paints will work just as hard for you on 
the products you sell. Product finishes 
based on silicones keep color and gloss 
without fading or chipping just as their 
maintenance-coating fellows do. They stand 
up longer to hard wear, heat and abuse 
. + - improve customer satisfaction. 


It all adds up to this: paint maintenance 
is probably costing you a lot more than 
it should. In many cases, this cost can be 
cut in half by using silicone paints that 
last up to 100% longer. So every time 
you think about paint — for maintenance 
or products —consider paints based on 
Dow Corning Silicones. Most leading paint 
manufacturers now offer these longer last- 
ing coatings . . . coatings that really pro- 
tect valuable plants and equipment. 





Send for your copy of “Why Silicone- 
Based Paints, Means Less Maintenance”, 


Write Dept. 1612, 





ATLANTA 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND DALLAS 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. c. 














As slick as a skater’s pirouette, 
easy rolling, easy swiveling 
Bassick ball bearing casters 
take the difficulty out of motion. 
Try ‘‘Bassicks’’. . . whether 
you're moving office furniture, 
production test equipment, 

the coffee wagon for a pleasant 
morning's break or an unfired 
guided missile. They are easy on 
floors, too. 0.19 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
In Canada, Belleville, Ont. 
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level at which various 
fully financed was lowered by abou 
one-third. In the face of the sharp cut 


backs in employment and hours worked 
per week that have occurred in st 


companic Ss were 


t 
since last Mav, most plans reached th 
peril point much faster than they would 
have if the strike months had not beet 
included. 
¢ Small Risk—If Inland’s unemplov- 
ment should rise and continue for a long 
time, the move it made this weck 
suld cost it monev it was not obligated 
to pay. But so far, no cash is involved 
because: 


Steel’s liability under SUB 1s 5¢ pet 
hour worked. Of this, 3¢ is 


cash and 2¢ is a contingent liability 
if the need for it ar 

Thus, if Inland’s recoverv does com 
faster than some steel observers antici 
pate—and, of course, it has a histor 
of operating ahead of the industrv—it 
might pull through the drain on it 
SUB funds without having to mak 


good in cash for the contingent liabil 
it restored this week. 


Watchdog Role Splits 


Unions on Secretary 


When Congress passed the Landrum- 
Grifin labor reform law last vear, it 
altered the role of the Secretarv of 
Labor. For 46 vears, the Secretarv was 
—by law—spokesman and advocate in 
government of the nation’sewage earn 
ers, organized and nonunion alike In 
1959, he also became a watchman over 
honesty and democracy within — the 
unions. 

lhis change in role has been import- 
ant in the deliberations over naming a 
successor to Secv. James P. Mitchell 
who will leave office on Jan. 20. Labor 
is split sharply over recommendations 
not merely over names but also over 
whether it should make a bid for the 
Cabinet job for a union man 

Ihe unions would, of course, like the 
recognition and prestige that would re- 
sult from the choice of a Secretary from 
the labor movement. But manv ar¢ 
warv of the new and potentially con 
troversial responsibilities 
and prosecutor--involved in the Cabinet 
post. 

As one international union head put 

. ‘Anvone from labor who would take 
the job would be a sitting duck for 
critics: he wouldn’t be able to do as 
much for us [for labor] as someone less 
vulnerable—say, a politician.” 

The division within labor was one 
reason a recent meeting of union leaders 
with Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy was 
postponed. Labor leaders hope to come 
to a meeting of minds within a week, 
after the return of AFL-CIO Pre 
George Meanv from abroad. END 
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YOUR FIRM ial 
CONDUCTS Mam 
1 CONFERENCES 
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CONVENTIONS - SEND® 
FOR THIS INFORMA-i@ 
TIVE BOOKLET 


Disneyland flotel 


“EXECUTIVE 
PROGRAM” 


Major companies throughout the country 
have told us that no other hotel offers so 
many advantages for a business gather- 
ing. World-famous, it is an attraction to 
all your personnel. Excellent meeting and 
banquet facilities accommodate groups 
from 10 to 1000. Deluxe rooms and park- 
ing for over a thousand cars. Complete 
privacy away from big city hub-bub yet 
just 30 minutes from Los Angeles. Send 
for our booklet and learn about the 20 
acre setting for business activities at 
Disneyland Hotel 


a resort hotel that’s perfect for 
your next family vacation, too! 


WRITE TO DISNEYLAND HOTEL 
SUITE B, ANAHEIM, CALIF 


AAA AAAS ALA, 


4 


YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 


AVOID THE LAST MINUTE 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
RUSH! 


MAIL EARLY! 


For distant out-of-town points 
MAIL BY DECEMBER 10, 1960 


For delivery in your local area 
MAIL BY DECEMBER 16, 1960 
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..When Management Puts The 
Spotlight On WEIGHING 


PRINTWEIGH® RECORDS: a Major Cost Control Too! 


Materials become money .. on your scales. Weight 
records directly affect costs, quality control, inventories 
and customer billing. That’s why it pays to put the spot- 
light on weighing ...and make sure you have the right 
TOLEDO scale at every weighing point. 

A close look at weighing is especially called for if you’ve 
made changes in plant layout, materials handling 
methods, or inventory controls. In any of these areas, 
scales that don’t fit the job can bottleneck operations, 
infect weight records with costly errors. 

We'll be glad to help you evaluate the efficiency of 
weighing in your operations. A few minutes at each 
weighing station will put the spotlight on scale capacity 
and location, dial visibility, platform size and height 
and other factors important to weighing efficiency. 
Write TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo Scale Corpo- 
ration, Toledo 12, Ohio. (Toledo Scale Co. of Canada Ltd.,Windsor, Ontario) 


Jj TOLEDO 


Headquarters for Weighing Systems 





Complete Printed Weight Records 
with TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH ’‘400” 


Prints complete weight records 
on tickets, sheets or strips. 
Transmits weight data to re- 
mote locations where it is re- 
corded by office machines, if 
desired. Ask for Bulletin 2017. 











PLANNED MASS-HANDLING ... your immediate attack against rising costs 


RENT OR LEASE your Towmotor-Gerlinger equipment. Increase 
profits without tying up working capital. For information con- 
tact Towmotor-Gerlinger Rental Division, Towmotor Corporation. 


You’ll move more multi-ton loads...faster! 


You will handle so many more tons of materials— 
so much faster—that your savings mutiply amaz- 
ingly from the very first day you operate a big- 
capacity Gerlinger fork lift truck. By coordinating 
the mobile power of job-proved Gerlinger equip- 
ment with the handling of your heaviest loads, you 
profit immediately in time, space and dollars saved. 





Write for case studies that show you how compa- 
nies similar to yours are reducing costs through 
more effective handling operations. TOWMOTOR 
CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO. 


hE Tet) ® -(SEA/INGER 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 


erlinger Corrier Co. is o subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation 
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The Profit in Textile Stragglers 


Indian Head Mills finds healthy profits in buying up 


some of the industry’s overcapacity, then liquidating fast when 


it’s necessary. The tidy case of Bachmann Uxbridge. 


The textile industry, smothering fot 
long years in overcapacity, has been a 
fertile field for the hard, smart entre- 
preneur—the man who could buy up 
idle or losing family-run mills cheap, 
and turn a fat profit by fast liquidation 
or by consolidation into more effective 
combines, 

Indian Head Mills, Inc., under the 
presidency of James EF. Robison, has 
been a notable example of what can be 
done in the field. Since he took over 
in 1953, Robison has bought and 
merged to such good effect that Indian 
Head sales have risen from $8.8-million 
to the $80-million expected this year 
With all that, there has been almost no 
dilution of stockholder equity. And the 
shares have climbed from $2 to $100 
before splits. 

Indian Head was formed when Tex- 
tron, Inc., spun off part of its textile 
operations to pave the wav for expan 
sion into other fields. Robison, who had 


been trained under ‘Textron’s boss, 


and General Counsel Richard J. Powers. 
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textile-wise Roval Little, took over In- 
dian Head. He has been tracking down 
under-valued assets ever since 
¢ Case History—You can get a good 
idea of his methods and why thev work 
from his latest deal, the purchase in 
\ugust of Amerace Corp.’s Bachmann 
Uxbridge division. In the deal, Ameracc 
wrote off an $11-million loss and _ as- 
sured its stockholders it was swearing 
off textiles for life. Bachmann Uxbridge 
had contributed more than half. of 
Amerace’s sales in the first six months 
of 1960, but that big half came down 
on the books to a $708,000 loss—at a 
time when Amerace’s non-textile opera- 
tions were earning a record $1.6-million 
If Amerace had come to regard Bach 
mann Uxbridge as a hole in the ocean, 
Robison and his associates at Indian 
Head (picture) had an entirely different 
impression. After careful appraisal, they 
scented a golden opportunity in Bach 
mann Uxbridge’s six textile 
their overstuffed inventories. 


mills and 


yk 
. 


ACQUISITION DEALS are almost a fulltime job for Indian Head Mill’s Pres. James E. Robison (center), Treas. John E. O'Sullivan (left), 


While they plan and dicker, other executives handle operations. 


Robison moved fast. From the time 
Amerace decided to sell until the seal- 
ing of the deal with Indian Head—for 
some $4.9-million—it was just three 
weeks. It was also Indian Head’s 10th 
deal in seven vears. 
¢ The Results—In the three months 
since then, Robison and his aides 
have liquidated part of their purchase 
and fitted the rest into their own di 


versified textile operation. The end 
product: As they contentedly closed 
their books last week on fiscal 1960, 


they found Bachmann Uxbridge one of 
their best purchases vet. Liquidation 
had brought in about $4.8-million, 
and Robison has already paid off th 
$5-million bank loan that did the fi- 
nancing for the deal. Even with con- 
tractual obligation of around $900,000 
for such closing-out costs as severance 
pav, the deal looked sweet. 

Stripped to its essentials, the Indian 
Head program was to sell off four of 
the Bachmann Uxbridge mills and thei: 
inventory, and to keep the other two 
mills running. From the sell-off, plus 
operational profits, Indian Head has 
already gotten back about 80% of the 
entire purchase price. 

Two retained mills have thus far done 
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wily area witha 


COMFORT INDEX rated ‘Ideal 





Data on climates taken from “Comfort Index” 
brochure, available on request.* 





Geography Lesson 


FOR PLANT SITE PLANNERS! 


First, check the Comfort Index in Santa Clara 
County, California. Compare it with each 
market area under consideration. Then, the 


decision depends on your requirements. 


Plant site locations come complete with 
climate—some too hot, some too humid, some 
too cold. But in a narrow strip along the West 
Coast, moderate temperature and low humidity 
approach an ideal combination, or “Comfort 
Index.” Before you decide, study “ ‘omfort In- 


dex Geography” and locate at the center of this 





highly productive area— Santa Clara County. 





Compo: 
mex > 
> 


'*SEND TODAY for these two booklets, and bring your 
plant site research file up to date: ‘‘What Do You Mean 
—Comfort Index?"’ and ‘‘New Industry Speaks.”’ 








SANTA CLARA 
: COUNTY 
California 


GREATER SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE a 


Dept. 7, San Jose 13, California 
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...and DuPont cellophane’s “machine flexibility” 
made the sale more profitable 


It takes two different machines to 
package the candy the lady is buying. 
One twist wraps the individual pieces 
in cellophane (at the rate of 250 per 
minute!)...the other makes the bag. 
Cellophane runs quickly and smooth- 
ly on both of these machines. 

This is a good example of Du Pont 
cellophane’s “‘machine flexibility’ — 
which means you can run cellophane 
more economically on more different 
machines than any other packaging 


material. The result: with cellophane, 
your packaging costs go down— your 
profit per sale goes up. 

And no other packaging material 
has the selling power you get from 
Du Pont cellophane’s sparkling trans- 
parency . . . its wide protective range 

. its design versatility .. . and its 
colorful printability. 

PROVE TO YOURSELF that Du Pont 
cellophane can help you sell more... 
increase your profit per sale. Ask a 


Du Pont representative to give you 
all the facts. Du Pont Company, 
Film Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


#£6. u. 5. vat OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 
— through Chemistry 


U PONT 
cellophane 
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We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy of the Friden fully automatic 


calculator. But neither it nor any other calculator can get a right 


answer from a wrong entry. 


The calculator that allows the smallest margin for operator error will 


actually prove to be the most accurate. 


The Friden SBT 


decisions than any other 


requires 


fewer manual keystrokes, 


fewer operator 


calculator on the market.* Jn terms of day- 


to-day output, this makes it the most accurate calculator you can buy. 


For a no-obligation, 
Machine of 


San Leandro. 


*This is PRACTIMATION: 


Friden, Inc., 


American Business,” call 


your 


California. 


ticality there can be no other word for it. 
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to hammer out th 
purchase plan i rormu 
the price. Twent en davs lat 
contracts were ene 

During the dickering period, O’Sulli 
van and Powers were bu vorking 
alternative ilvage plans for th ’ 
pected purchase. So, while the ink on 
the contracts was still drving, Indian 
Head was already 1 ng swift! 

The first step was to get rid of th 
three plants in the north as fast , 
sible, by selling them intact t ma 
chinervy liquidator. Indian Head 
ners had figured thev would get $1.9 
million for the plant and equipment, 
with their $4.5-million book value; the 
actual price was only $100,000 less than 
the figuring. A month later, the Macon 
plant was ld for almost $500,0( 
again close to the estimate 

Concurrently, Indian Head wa ] 
ing off the inventories of cloth that 
Bachmann Uxbridge had carried on its 
books for SS8-millior Indian Head 
chopped the valuation down to $4.5 
million, and hoped to get rid of it fast 
for something like $3.2-million. The 
total proceeds of the sales, minu 
penses, worked out t bout $2.5-mil- 
lion 

Meanwhile, Rol 1 Wa nsolidat- 
ing the making of worsted cloth and 
auto fabrics—the two profit Bacl 
mann Uxbridg n t the (¢ 
town and Tall plant Th 
aren te in 1 separate divi n of 
Indian Head, run by former Bach- 
mann U soci vice-president 
e Why the rare —T * bvious question 
is: Why didn’t Amerace do it wn 
liquidating and a up with two profit- 
able plants and about the same amount 
of monev that it got from =. sale. 


Ihere’s no real answer, savs Amerace 
Treas. H. Nelson Flanders, Jr., except 
that his compan feels it got the “em 
deal possible. He notes that on top 
of the purchase pt Amerace collected 
something like $5-million on accounts 
receivable and other odds and ends. 
Robis grees that Amerace got a 
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TH E CE N E S I S of many dramatic breakthroughs in product development can 


come from management's exercise of its innovative responsibility. When progress is impeded by the limita- 
tions of conventional materials, many managers have reestablished forward movement by calling upon 
Carborundum’s Advanced Materials for the control of heat, abrasion and corrosion. 


To help you exploit the potential of these materials in your products and processes, Carborundum pro- 
vides a regular semi-scientific publication, “Advanced Materials Technology.” It will be sent to you, and to 
your technical personnel, on request. To receive this publication, or to obtain specific information or technical 


assistance, you are invited to write on your company letterhead to The Carborundum Company, Department 


BW, Niagara Falls, New York. CARBORUNDUM 
















good deal. | iat his com- 
pany S sp nh Simillal 
enable than most in 
making f He also not 
that \ Indian Head to 
a tool for weave tl plants into it 
existin t wouldn't tk 
man’s imagination for Ai two would not 1 
large ¢ t nstitute a viable 
textile bi by themselves 
taal Some | logical factors ar n 
_ — ———— more Imp nt. R on sa\ \ man 
—————— who ha his life building up 
—— business to stall when the tim 
— a comes ti Phat eCla 
true im vhere there 
general t ting for something 
to turn lard fora mpan 
to shi 1 It 
on evel ( n outsider lil 
comes im an the job. If a plant 


isn’t earning I nabl 


FLOWABILITY || i=" Sim" 
Amerace ( t nade up th 
minds to sel , vere real pro 
IS THE ¢ Lavofts—'] hrinking job that 
Amer ] ] te} ; 1 : 














Tract i ) 17 
it least t I hardship for larg 
SECRET groups of long-time employe: 
cially in New England About 1,50 
Bachmann Uxbridg mployees wet 
laid off, though Indian Head took elal 
orate steps to soften the blow and 
cepted the obligation of severance p 
and other benefits. The town of | 
. : . bridge was particularly hard hit, vw 
EACH YEAR the automobile buying 5 -/ wr a oe 
: 3 ae between 850 and 900 pe yple laid 
public demand new features in their out of a total population of only 7.000 
cars. This calls for creative effort of the Robison savs flatly that no busines 
. . : ° ° ] ver let > dicstact for la 
designer and considerable imagination man should his dh rages 
; } ‘ cal f offs prevent him “from closing a plant 
snap gg Ss Cle arts r Tasteners. ] 4 : 
in shaping “pec pal or fasteners that the world doesn’t want or n 
Such a part is a weld stud manufac- He insists that most emplovees can f 
tured by International Screw Company of Detroit, Michigan. for themselves better than squ 
ite A : executives give them credit for 
This stud could not have been machined because of weld & Deis Witte Kee the fatece. Rob 
spots under the head. Nor was it successfully cold headed until son believes that he has only scratched 
, re “o 7 . , ye ' } ] wee : _ y]y 
Keystone Wire was specified. Now, using Keystone Wire, cold the surface of the liquidation and sal 
— ‘ ; . . . age deals available in the textile indus 
metal is forced into a die to form this weld stud at the rate of 5 9g oan: 
trv. He argues that the trade has som« 
thousands per hour. thing like $2-billion worth of excess 
The secret of this successful operation is the flowability of plant and equipment; if this wet 
vs > squeezed out, evervone would be bett 
Keystone Wire—the result of controlled thermal treatment, ve 
: : ; pe : , off. He notes that at the start of 196! 
correct chemical analysis and uniformity throughout the coil. the stocks of the 10 biggest textile com 
S she seater’ eis ‘alls for a svecial var . panies were selling at prices that ranged 
oo, when your imagination calis for a special part o1 5 5 


between 44% and 89% of book valu 

lo take advantage of this situation 
Robison has set up Indian Head so that 

~ . - " *< ; ry r wor 

Talk with your nearest Keystone Representative or con- he, O'Sullivan, and Powers can work 
almost full time on handling such deals 
: : F I'wo executive vice-presidents cope with 
or the part itself. We shall be glad to make recommendations. operating the business 


fastener to meet a particular specification, remember the flow- 
ability characteristics of Keystone Wire. 


sult our Wire Specialists. Perhaps you can send us drawings 


This vear, Indian Head set a record 
for itself by completing four deals. And 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois the pace is getting faster; about 15 irons 
are heating in the fire right now 
a e Ww hos TT re) re | though Robison says most of those deal 
won’t go through. “Making deals is an 
art, like putting in golf,” Robison savs 
A lot of times the ball just won't 
down. END 


Cold heading and forming wire for industrial uses 
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design, engineer and construct 
your new process industry plant 


@ Six Lummus organizations circle the globe 


@ Over 50 years of world-wide experience on over 850 installations for the process industries 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. e NEWARK © WASHINGTON, D.C ¢ HOUSTON © MONTREAL e@ PARIS @ THE HAGUE @ LONDON @ MADRID 














Report to business from B.F. Goodrich 
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TOUGHER ON THE INSIDE, but easier to manufacture. These refriger- 
ator linings are vacuum-formed from a single sheet of Abson, the new 
acrylonitrile-butadiene-styrene material from B.F.Goodrich Chemical with 
exceptional thermal-forming properties. Linings are tough and corrosion- 
resistant—won’'t be adversely affected by anything that might be spilled 
nside refrigerator. Can be colored and formed into all sorts of shapes 








NEW PLASTIC PIPE HANDLES STEAMING HOT WATER. This 
test shows some reasons why the top pipe vellow) made of new 
hi-temp Geon vinyl may some day 1 I | 


try. It stays as straight and rigid as the pper pipe next t 


5 materials that could 
change your business trom 8.F. Goodrict 





ON TINY HEELS, LADIES MAKE A BIG IMPRESSION. Even the most 


petite put terrific pressure on the small area of the tiny heels now in 


fashion. These heels, made of new Estane urethane material, withstand 
pressures up to 2500 pounds per square in h, greatly increase resistance 


to wear and abrasion 


“SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING" BECOMES 
OBSOLETE as makers of creams, cosmetics, inks and 
lubricants use ( arbopol water soluble resin to jell, 
emulsify or 
This BFG 


stabilize an amazing variety of materials 
hemical improves existing products— has 
me new ones pos ible 
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though steaming hot water (210°) pours through it. In contrast, metal on copper pipe is melting, while identical bar on hi-temp 
the hot water causes other types of plastic pipe to soften and droop, Geon pipe remains solid. What test doesn’t show: new pipe is much 
for example, regular vinyl (blue). Test also shows how this new pi lighter, less costly to install than metal pipe. . . and it can also be 
insulates itself to minimize “‘sweating’’ and heat loss: bar f used to handle hot chemicals. 


Lon IONS AND POTIONS that need no shaking before use; easy-to- 
install, lighter-weight hot water pipes made of high temperature 
Geon vinyl; a new kind of heel for ladies’ shoes; and many more 


Chemical research new or improved products may result from the latest new materials 


developed by B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company. This 
a can mean increased business, sometimes new markets. 
For more information about these five materials— 


including help on applying them, or information about 
commercial availabilities —write President’s Office, 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue 
Cle veland 





2 * 
SPONGE RUBBER THAT CAN SOAK IN OIL. The sponge ‘ B.EGoodrich 


used in freight car wheel bearings to soak up lubricant 

constantly saturated with oil. Ordinary rubber can’t be used 
it would be ruined in no time: not this new sponge—mad¢ 

from Hycar rubber that resists oils, solvents and hydrocarbons 


Where can you use a material with such unusual and versatile B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


properties? 








A) INTERNATIONAL PAPER-—The Ultimate Source 
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How to guarantee a strong, uniform paper bag 


(You can get one every time—thanks to International Paper) 


Read why International Paper's Gator-Hide_ is I roce 


the world’s most widely used kraft paper. 





@) INTERNATIONAL PAPER new York 17, N.Y. 












The marketing pattern 





The Challenge of the Mature Consumer 


tne American people have tossed industry its 

toughest challenge yet. In the decade and a half 
since World War Il, people have acquired a new 
maturity. And a mature market calls for mature 
selling. 

BUSINESS WEEK’s recent probe into the public’s 
private temper (BW—Nov.19’60,p128) uncovered 
plenty of reasons for the customers’ lack of zest. 
In a sense, the 1960s are competing with the pros- 
perity of the last decades. Many people—though 
by no means all—have satisfied their basic needs. 
They have developed a surer sense of what they 
need and a greater canniness in shopping for it. 
@ Demand for Services—The mature postwar 
family has reached a critical point. It has learned 
that some things take precedence over goods. They 
can forgo a new car, a new house, or a new 
boat to put the money into their children’s educa- 
tion. They are looking beyond goods to the serv- 
ices that will let them enjoy their possessions. This 
is the decade, predicts marketing consultant James 
M. Vicary, when demand for services will bloom. 

The drama of the market place is being staged 
against an ominous backdrop—and consumers feel 
this. A growing sense that these are perilous times 
intensifies the yearning for security. Savings, like 
services, are claiming more of the dollar. 

Finally, there are some new questions. Maybe, 
people are beginning to feel, they have been tak- 
ing the wrong tack in their search for the good 
life. Maybe goods just aren’t that important. 
Maybe the Cassandras who foresee the fall of a 
new Roman Empire are right after all. A significant 
comment came from a Los Angeles contractor, talk- 
ing of his son’s desire to go into forestry. ‘I’m de- 
lighted,” he said. “He won’t make much money, 
but he’ll have a good life.” 

Industry must shoulder some blame for this dis- 
satisfaction with material possessions. People have 
become disillusioned with the caliber of their pur- 
chases. Poor product, the wrong product, shoddy 
service, false claims—these have hurt confidence. 

Yet the market hasn’t quit. Even the satisfied 
housewife could usually think of some one thing 
she still yearned for. “Every woman,” says 
Melanie Kahane, noted interior designer, “wants a 
better home.” Give her reason to buy, and she 
will come through. But she has firm ideas about 
the terms on which she will buy. 
®@ insistence on Quality—Without doubt, for the 
mature market, quality heads the list. Insistence on 
quality is growing, as retailers testify (BW—Dec.3 
‘60,p30). Partly, people can afford it; partly this 
emphasis represents a revolt against inferior stuff. 
And possibly it harks back to the sense of guilt. If 
a buyer believes he is making a good investment, 
he can salve his pricks of conscience over what 
he might otherwise consider self-indulgence. 
Second comes a greater yearning for individuality. 
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Status no longer means having what the Joneses 
have. The mature market, says Motivation Dy- 
namics, Inc., has quit worrying about status as a 
means of expressing your place in the community. 
People are buying to express identity, to them- 
selves, most of all. 

Final prerequisite is a fair price. This demand 
has some elasticity. Persuade a customer your prod- 
uct has quality as advertised, and price becomes 
secondary. But woe to the marketer who can’t. 

Obviously, then, the first moral for a hopeful 
industry is to get a product that does a new job, 
or does an old job better. Significantly, BUSINESS 
WEEK found repeated instances where people who 
might have been enticed by color television were 
holding off because they feel it isn’t good enough. 

That is why one sociologist suggests that such 
marketing tactics as the new car warranties may 
prove important. They testify to the manufacturer’s 
confidence in his product—a confidence that im- 
mediately carries over to the market place. 

Services to match the improved product stand 

high on the consumers’ list. “Service,” said a Gen- 
eral Electric Co. official recently, “is just the other 
side of the quality coin.” 
@ Consumer Gripes—At the selling end, people let 
slip plenty of clues on what irks them: the hard 
sell, gimmicks, unrealistic claims, pressure to make 
them feel they must buy the latest model. People 
just know better nowadays. Even retailers side 
with them. There’s no good reason to buy a new 
refrigerator if you've bought one in the last five 
years; the latest models aren‘t that much better. 

Smart advertisers, say some businessmen, have 
already set out to retrieve advertising’s good name 
with the soft-sell, the light, sophisticated touch. 
Chun King’s recent theme song, “Ninety-five per 
cent of the people are not buying Chun King chow 
mein,” with its pitch for “a little truth in advertising 
for a change,” comes to mind. 

The yen to be an individual presages some 

changes on the retail front. Supermarkets are 
already backing away from the larger and ever 
larger store (BW—Jun.4’60,p45). People bitterly 
criticize the service in even the best of shops. “It’s 
no fun to shop any more,” they mourn. 
@ Prices—the price situation is a toughie. Signifi- 
cant across-the-board cuts might have substantial 
effect on the vocal element that is clamoring for 
goods it feels too strapped to buy, a sociologist 
suggests. But for industry, it’s a none too popular 
answer. Technology to bring better goods at lower 
prices may do better. 

It’s a tall order that the market has put on the 
line. But it promises its rewards. “The consumer 
is fine,” says Melanie Kahane. “The consumer is 
growing.” It is industry’s challenge to match the 
new responsible consumer with a maturity and 
responsibility of its own. 
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HOST W. E. Difford, Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., hopes to get 


builders—and plywood—into a vital market: retirement housing. 


meats | 









Se 


_——_ 


ARCHITECT Eugene Sternberg said public housing residents live 
in a kind of ghetto—isolated, different, inferior. 


Plywood Casts Its Eye on 


lhe people pictured on these pages 
share a let’s-do-something-about-it atti 
tude to an increasingly urgent problem 
how to supply housing to the neglected 
market of retired people. Countless 
conferences on the problems of the 


aging have been held. This group, 
meeting in Tacoma in mid-November, 


took action 

The Douglas Fit 
called the 
vited the 
others 


Assn 


conference. It in 


*lywood 
two-day 
specialists pictured and _ six 
from government, universities, 
irchitecture, 
and the building trades—to help work 
up a program 
¢ Immediate 
sulted in two 


oW..£ 


associations, publications, 


Action—The confab 
immediate 


Difford, 


moves 


executive vice 


president of DFPA, promised that his 
issociation would work out a step-by 
step program, including an “‘encvclo 


pedia” for the builder, aimed at open 
ing the field of housing 
within the next few months. All 
conferees agreed to serve on 
committee to get the program going 

¢ DFPA agreed to put up a model 
house for retired in Washing 
ton, D. C., the with 


retirement 
ning 


standing 


pe rsOons 


timing to coincide 


the White House Conference on the 
Aging, to be held in January. Later it 
82. Varketing 





will show models at the Chicago mect 
ing of the National Assn. of Home 
Builders. It has lined up a Washing 
ton builder, has rented a lot in down 
town Washington. 
¢ What's the Market?—No one ques 
tions the market potential for such a 
house. DI'PA cited these figures: People 
number about 17 
million, will reach 21-million by 1970 
Some churches and philanthropic or 
ganizations 


aged over 65 now 


and some unions—have re 
tirement housing programs, some very 
fine, and some quite costly. But only a 
smattering of private builders have ven 
tured into it. Developer Joseph Rosati, 
who attended the conference 
eral Development Corp have larg 
scale moderately priced developments in 
Florida; Del Webb in Arizona has gone 
into it in a big wav, and there are others 
BW —Feb.13°60,p72 

What has dashed most builders’ zeal 
is the question: What can this market 


ind Gen 


pav? The Tacoma conference came up 
with a varictv of answers 

¢ Income Level—According to James 
Lange, editor of Practical Builder, th 
destitute and the well-to-do add up to 
only some 20% of the total retired 
group. Research by his magazine indi 


cates that 80% of the elderly popula 


tion come from the lower-middle to 
middle-income markets. It’s a fair bet, 
though, that a sizable chunk is at the 
lower end; some estimates have it that 
roughly 80‘ have incomes under 
$2,000. Mrs. Marv Cleverley, assistant 
commissioner, Housing for the Elderly, 
U.S. Public Housing Administration, 
told the panel flatly that it will take a 
government subsidv to meet the hous- 
ing demand 
Yet many older people do have 

head start in purchasing a new hous« 
Thev own their old hom Carl Nor- 
cross, executive ditor of House & 
Home, quoted a Florida savings and 
loan association 1 
iverage couple coming t g 
has $10,000 in h plu 





The conference 


was a good target pri 


Ihe panelists took th tuation 
} challeng: to the private builder. Mrs 
Cleverley pointed that f 
for financing lilab] n the form 
of mortgag isuran he main focu 
of the panel was t m y with hous 
ing that old peopl t 
thev can pav—and to help builder t 
it this market 
e Basic Problems—P lem No. 1, th 
panelists agreed, was the need for bett 
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cit 


dope on what the market wants. Since 
it covers a broad age stratum, it has a 
wide variety of wants. Not evervonc 
needs medical care and _ services, but 
they must be available. 

Problem No. 2 Where is the 
market? Here, the answer scemed to 
be, not just in Florida and the South 


Was: 


west, but ‘“‘back home,” where the 
elderly live now. This means cleat 
across the country. Most concurred 
that whole retirement communities 
might have less appea! than units 
distributed among other tvpes_ of 
housing. A lot of money is wasted, 
Mrs. Cleverley said, by institutional 


zing people who could fend for them 
selves with a little outside help. 
Special features that make living safc 
and easy must be included. But this 
brings up a thorny problem. Elderly 
people don’t like to have their frailties 
underscored by “features” that scream, 
“vou are old.” 
* Launching the Program—DI'PA has 
undertaken to get more specifics on 
older people’s likes. William C. Fitch, 
executive director of the American 
Assn. of Retired Persons, with a mem 
bership of over 300,000 and an affil 
iated National Retired Teachers Assn 


another 110,000) is conducting 


now 
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HOUSING AID Mary Cleverley asked: Why not a model house, 


designed for low cost, with the elderly’s needs in mind? 






Tota 


N Retirement Housing 


a study to get a clearer idea of both 
wants and economic means of the 


group. He will make this material 


available to DFPA. 
Ihe encyclopedia that DFPA_ is 
working on will include case hist 


of some outstanding developments 
ilready going; it will suggest advertising 
and merchandising techniques, as well 
lentatively, the association plans to 
make regional market analyses to tell 
builders in various areas how big thei 
particular market is, 
what it wants 
to materials 


how much it has, 
It hopes to have 
developed by the Whit¢ 
House Conference on such questions 
As to th itself, plans ar 
still in the working stages. A_ prime 
I] good design at low cost 
Ihe association has not vet 
whether the model house will be con 
structed of factory-built panels 
at a that can be built 
with panels or conventionally. 
¢ Plywood’s Problem—The plywood as 
sociation 


ICCOSS 


house 


object wi 


de ¢ ided 


It aims 


hous« either 


bones about the 
nterest. It wants this 
it wants to get to it first 
market is ripe 


makes no 
for it 
market, and 
It figures the 


reasons 


All the reasons for getting into a 
rich, relatively untapped field get a 
strong extra impetus from the indus 





SPECIALIST Carl T. Mitnick, chairman, National Housing Center, 
said you can depend on this market to meet its obligations. 


try’s condition at present. All lumber 
is in a slump (BW—Nov.5’60,p38), and 
plywood itself has plenty of trouble 
from overcapacity, lagging construction 
BW —Aug.27'60,p141). 

Its interest in new markets for ply 
wood sparked DFPA’s aggressive cam 
paign for a second home last summer 
(BW —Sep.5’'59,p46). When it was 
surveying that market, it found evidence 
of need for retirement houses, too 

DFPA_ doesn’t underestimate — the 
competition. It notes with concern the 
number of high-rise projects that are 
being built for retired people. “Ther 
isn’t very much plywood in a concrete 
building,” the association points out. 
¢ Small-Scale Comfort—The 
tion believes its answers may be better 
“Retired people want the same thing 
thev have had all their lives,” a spokes 
man says, “or maybe just a little more, 
in the wav of comfort, but on a smaller 
scale. They want gardens. ‘They want 
a place where they can pursue a hobby 
hey want a nice, airv, light, room 
house.” This, DFPA people feel, is the 
kind of house plywood can build. 

If DFPA comes up with what it’s 
looking for, “genuine answers that are 
realistic, economical, and of high qual 
ity,” for this special market, many 
answers could well apply to other hous 
ing. After all, as one panelist pointed 
out, a good house is a good house in 
any market. END 


associa 
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ankers Pick Up Discarded Tool 


® Edge Act corporations, a 1919 device lost in the 


Depression, are getting a new go-round in overseas financing. 


® A number of banks are setting up these federally 


chartered subsidiaries for foreign investment or banking. 


@ The push comes from U.S. business’ overseas ex- 


pansion—but there are still many roadblocks for the device. 


A Midwestern machinery manufac 
turer sells a stamping press to a custo 
mer in Pakistan who arranges a four 
year payoff. A truck manufacturer de 
cides to set up a factory in Brazil and 
seeks a local partner—and local finan 
ing. A group of investors building 
hotel in Australia want to sell stock to 
get additional capital 

In all these cases, not 
U.S. banks made the 
provided the funds; they operated, how 
ever, not through the usual channel of 
in overseas branch or a correspondent 
—but through subsidiaries known as 
Edge Act corporations 

Chese corporations, largely unknown 
outside a small circle of international 
businessmen, are taking on new im 
portance as U.S. business, reaches fat 
ther overseas. Thev are federally chat 
tered corporations authorized to engage 
in foreign investment, financing, ot 
banking under the supervision of the 
Federal Reserve Board 
¢ Flexible—U.S. banks are setting up 
Edge Act corporations to get 
flexibility in their operations. For Edge 
corporations are permitted to do a num 
ber of things a U.S. bank or its foreign 
branches can’t do—including investing 
in equities and issuing credit guarantees 
These are standard banking practices in 
some foreign countries, and the growth 
of U.S. investment overseas is leading 
many American bankers to take a hard 
look at the advantages—and disadvan- 
tages—of this corporate device. 

(he corporations take their name 


1 
SUTPMSINgiv, 


irrangements and 


mor;re 


from former Sen. Walter E. Edge of 
New Jersev, author of a 1919 amend- 


ment to the Federal Reserve Act which 
sought to encourage a flow of U.S. capi 
tal abroad and to stimulate U.S. export 
trade. Theoretically, anv five U.S. citi 
zens with $2-million in capital can ap 
ply for permission to establish an Edge 
Act corporation, but only banks, which 
are closely regulated by the Fed, find it 
a practical procedure 

Such corporations can be set up to 
engage in either foreign banking or in 
medium- and long-term financing and 
venture capital investment. A bank mav 
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have both tvpes if it wishes, and most 
in the field do. But Edge Act corpora 
tions set up to do a banking business 
can’t engage in venture capital in 
vestment, and an investment 
tion is barred from bartking 
¢ Growing—Until now very few banks 
have taken this step. In all, only 11 
Edge Act corporations are in the field 
or in the process of formation, and 
their combined capital and surplus to 
tals onlv about $70-million 

But the number ‘is 
last month two banks announced 
Edge corporation subsidiaries: First Na 
tional Bank of Boston set up a financ- 


iT por l 


Just 
new 


growling 


ing-investment type, and Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co. said it is 


asking the Fed for permission to estab 
lish a banking tvpe. 

(here’s a good chance that mors 
banks will take advantage of this pro 
Some bankers think Edge Act 
corporations will become an important 
device in the foreign financial field over 
the next few vears because of 
terest in banking and investment over 
scas. 


vision 


new in 


|. What’s Behind the Push 


There are plenty of problems in 
volved in setting up Edge Act subsid 
iaries. Bankers, however, sav the ad 
vantages are becoming more 
ing 


compe I] 


¢ Customers demand help over 
seas. This is especially true when U.S 
companies establish 
ccuntries where governments like for 
eign businesses to have local partners 
Savs one Edge Act banker: ““Nowadavs 
it’s common to have a customer come 
in and sav ‘I want to build a factory in 
fogoland, or even Nepal. Find me a 
local partner who knows the situation 


subsidiaries in 


and can arrange the financing.’ So we 


sect up two Edge Act corporations.” 

¢ Edge Act subsidiaries can bring 
in new overseas customers for the pat 
ent bank’s services. This is because an 
Edge Act corporation can invest in 
foreign banks or in foreign corporations 
that do business with U.S 


com 


panies. This is a plus for big Eastern 
banks which are losing domestic | 
ness to banks elsewl nthe U.S 

e | dg« Act ) irk in fh 
the stock of foreign banks 1 
that do not permit inche 
U.S. parent bank. Hower th 
more usualh iccomplished — via 1 
‘agreement corporation” ‘which oper 
ates under the same regulation mn 
Edge Act outfit but is state-chart 
and not subject to the minimum ») 
talization requirement. First Nat nal 


City Bank ot New York used it ig! 
ment corporation, International Bank 
ing Corp., to hold the stock of banks in 


Liberia and South Africa; Chase Man 
hattan Bank set up Chase Manhattan 
Overseas Corp. to own its South Afn 
can afhliate 

e ‘There are big profit potential 
Edge corporations make loans or invest 
ments abroad at prevailing rates. That 
means returns of 10 it prime rat 
on bank loans in some countries, against 
44% in the U.S. Thev mav net 20 
or even 30 on a long-term loan ‘with 
an equity sweetener or on a direct st 


participation 


¢ Prestige Items—Despite these advan 
tages, banks have been slow to establish 
Edge subsidiaries and even when the 
do, they are not exploiting them. Most 


of the existing corporations, for ex 
ample, are capitalized at the minimum 
$2-million and have made few loans o1 
investments One banker = explains 
“Edge Act corporations are something 
to be waved around for prestige but 
of themselves, theyre no real force.” 

One reason for this lag is the lack of 


personnel skilled both in banking and 
foreign conditions. Another 
plexitv and the unfamiliarity about wavs 


is the com 


of doing business overseas. In addition 
to the usual credit check involved in 
anv loan, Edge Act corporations must 
consider local political situations, trans 
ferabilitvy of funds, and devaluation 
risks. It is hard to get detailed informa 


tion on foreign companies 
¢ Tug of War—Another 
the internal tug of wat 


problem 1s 
between sub 
sidiaries and the parent bank. For on 
thing, these 
the large international divisions of p 
ent banks feel 


subsidiaries cut into what 


their own province, 
and the men in the home office trv to 
curtail Edge expansion 
Moreover, conservative bank manag 


ment, which believes in sticking to its 
knitting by making onlv short-term and 
medium-term loans to familiar custom 
ers, mav hesitate to give Edge Act cor 
porations a free rein 

¢ Balance of Payments—Paradoxicall 
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BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Reader Number One. The first 
“rough” copies of Business Week arrive 
in our headquarters at about 3:30 every 
Thursday afternoon. At about the same 
time, each week, the president of a big 
company you know (name withheld at 
his request) sits down in a barber's 
chair at a certain New York hotel. 
Simultaneously, his messenger arrives 
at our office to pick up an envelope. 
The envelope is whisked uptown to 





the executive in the barber's chair. He 
opens it and (during his weekly hair- 
cut) has the secret, anonymous pleasure 
of being the first subscriber in the 
world to read Business Week. Happens 
every Thursday. 
* 

Lafayette, here we come. Meanwhile, 
back at the office, the Circulation Man- 
ager has received a check from a finan- 
cier with a familiar signature (used to 
appear on U. S. currency). The sender 
is off to his Paris residence for the 





winter; the check will cover air-mail 
delivery of Business Week while he’s 
over there. He'll notify us well in ad- 
vance of his return, so we won't skip a 
beat in the spring. Like the president in 
the barber's chair, he’s been in the habit 
of doing this for years. 


susiness E&al 


WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
You advertise in Business Week when 


you want to influence management men 
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the biggest future roadblock to growth 
of Edge Act corporation activities lies 
in what they could do if they become 
a big force in investing abroad. ‘This 
would aggravate the balance of pay- 
ments deficit. If this deficit and the 
gold outflow continues, the government 
will certainly investigate what can be 
done to raise exports instead. 

Edge Act corporations were originally 
authorized to stimulate exports as well 
as foreign investment. Yet the em- 
phasis in Edge operations today is in 
direct investment. Congress or the Fed 
may restrict the equity side to make 
sure the banks take on the export func- 
tion. 


ll. How the Banks Are Moving 


he original purpose of the Edge Act 
was to provide U.S. capital to rebuild 
Europe after World War I, and for the 
longer term, to supply funds for export 
financing. In the 1920s, three corpora- 
tions were set up and all were in the 
banking rather than the investment 
sphere. These were joint ventures of a 
number of banks. 

In the 1930s, when the Depression 
aggravated world trade troubles, all 
three were liquidated at losses. After 
World War II, banks were in no hurry 
to start up Edge operations again. 
Until 1949 onlv one, the Chase Bank, 
now Chase International Investment 
Corp., chartered in 1930, was active in 
the field; then, Bank of America set up 
an Edge Act banking corporation 

Some bankers feel that, if banks 
don’t hurrv, the government mav_ take 
over for them. Edge corporations often 
go in on commitments with such agen 
cies as the International Finance Corp., 
the Development Loan Fund, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Activity of 
encies is now largely _ political 
government-to-government financing to 
pave the wav for private capital. But 
if private capital is not available for 
exports or developing underdeveloped 
countries, the government may expand 
its role 

In the mid-1950s, the Fed 
new ground rules which clearly defined 
banking and investment functions and 
allowed investment corporations to sub 


these 


issued 


mit a general program for approval 
rather than having to get a specific 
O.K. for each deal. This coincided 


with the overseas business push and 
renewed interest in Edge Act subsidi 
iries 
¢ Varied—The corporations now in 
operation, whether in banking or in 
vestment, varv widely in tvpe and scope 
The biggest is Bank of America (In 
ternational), with capital and surplus 
of over $40-million. It operates a com 
plete banking facility out of New York, 
runs its own branches, and holds a con- 
trolling interest in the 68-branch Banca 


d’America ¢ d'Italia. The impact that 
this operation has on the New York 
banking scene has even prompted some 
Midwest and Western banks to consider 
Edge Act operations not only as a wai 
overseas but as a way into New York 
On the other hand, the Edge Act 
bank afhliate of the First National 
Bank of Boston, also operating out of 
New York, has no branches or direct 
overseas investments, functions only in 
foreign trade financing. Morgan Guat 
anty Trust Co.’s banking subsidiary has 
invested in a Mexican financera—a 
Latin American type of medium-term 
financing operation that keeps a staff 
of engineers and consultants—which 
would be of great use to Morgan cus- 
tomers interested in going into Mexico 
¢ Venture Capital—In the finance-in- 
vestment sphere, the corporations arc 
permitted to make medium-term and 
long-term loans and invest in the stock 
of foreign non-banking companies. But 
emphasis is mainly on investment. The 
largest is Chase International Invest- 
ment Corp. (capital and surplus of 
about $15-million), which concentrates 
on venture capital operations. Invest 
ments range from hotels to steel mills 
to cement plants, from Nigeria and 
Liberia to South America to Asia 
Chemical International Finance’ Ltd., 
started out emphasizing medium-term 
export financing, has now decided to 
concentrate In equity 
tions. Philadelphia International In 
vestment Corp., the subsidiary of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, also runs 


to the venture 


MOTC participa 


( ipit i] side 


e Phase One—Morgan Guarantw’s fi 
nance subsidiary is in “phase one—can 
vassing customers to find out what ther 
want.” Bankers Trust's finance corpo 


ration has made onlv two commitments 
so far, both in the medium-term sector 


but a spoke sman savs: “Our only dogma 
- 


is not to be dogmati 

\ special case is First of Boston’ 
new financ rporation, which set uy 
a Panamanian subsidiarv, which in turn 


set up an Argentine subsidiary to han 
dle medium-term financing of ] 


This i 


things as trucks and machiner\ 
an unusual concentration in an initia 
program, and other Edge bankers sus 


pect First of Boston may have wanted 
to put held bv its Argentine 
branches to work. First of Boston off 
nothing unusual—just 


pesos 


cials sav ther 
a good investment opportunity 

Most banks have or are setting up 
both tvpes of Edge corporations so the 
can move either wat 

The more the | I rdi 
Walter Davies, executi ice-president 


of Morgan Guarantv’ nternational 
banking and international finance 

porations. “Real opportunity for growth 
will come when number of FEdg« 
Act corporations can get together and 


participate in really big deals 
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U.S. Companies With Foreign Subsidiaries 


Get Break in Tax Form Requirements 


Domestic companies with foreign subsidiaries must 
disclose new details on their overseas operation to the 
Internal Revenue Service for tax purposes, but in effect 
may report the information on short forms instead of 
leng, complicated ones 

Chis is the net result of a controversial tax regulation 
attached to a new law passed last summer, designed to 
give U.S. companies a more equitable tax break on their 
foreign subsidiaries 

The law permits domestic companies doing business 
overseas to lump together the taxes their foreign sub- 
sidiaries pay to foreign governments as a domestic tax 
deduction, rather than base their U.S. taxes on a 
country-by-country reporting of their foreign subsidiary 
tax payments. This means that where a domestic com 
pany’s foreign subsidiary is paying more than the U.S. 
corporate rate of 52%, that payment will help raise the 
over-all average of foreign tax payments and give the 
U S. company a bigger U.S. tax deduction. 

Business spokesmen, however, vigorously protested 
stringent regulations under the law at hearings last 
month, claiming that paperwork requirements put an 
almost impossible burden on them 

Ihe amended regulations, issued last week, take into 
consideration almost all objections. Itemized lists of 
foreign subsidiary transactions are no longer required. 
Instead, the parent company may summarize briefly such 
items as profit and loss, sales and purchases of stock and 
property, commissions, rents, royalties, loans, dividends, 
interest, insurance premiums, and fees for technical serv- 
ices. ‘Transactions between U.S.-owned companies over 
seas need not be reported, nor banking transactions on 
behalf of foreign customers 

Business spokesmen this week expressed only mild 
relief at the modification of the reporting requirements. 
Their consensus is still that the requirement is a burden, 
although not so onerous a one 


British Finance Companies To Keep Tabs 
On Delinquent “Hire Purchase” Buyers 


Alarmed by mounting losses on consumer credit 
debts, seven of Britain’s largest finance companies com 
bined last week to set up nationwide credit ratings on 
“hire purchase” buyers. They have bought out Kemp's 
Mercantile Office in London, publisher of a biweekly list 
ol people who have been in trouble in the British courts 
because of bad debts 

The companies intend to continue Kemp’s black list, 
which has some 5.5-million names (people and firms), but 
will expand its function to that of a clearinghouse for 
credit information similar to the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America 
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; . ; 
British finance companies, which 


lifting of credit restrictions in 1958, have been runni 


into trouble because of delingquen ics and bad debt ! 
Hire Purchase Trade Assn., an industrywide group, ha 
handled credit checking but its operations were ; 
cred inadequate 

Now the new service will be open, for a fee, to 
credit lenders, and though there are some complai 


about black-listing, the industry hopes its new clearing 
house will bring a significant reduction in losses. 


Bank Sees Low Corporate Profits as Cause 
Of Coming Cutbacks in Capital Spending 


New York’s influential First National City Bank this 
week singled out the steady downtrend in corporate 
profits as the reason for the cutbacks in capital spending 
that business has slated for next year (BW—Nov.19'60, 
p+6). In the early postwar years, says First National City, 
manufacturing corporations earned an average of 6.6¢ on 
every dollar of sales; over the last four years this figure 
dropped below 5¢ per dollar. 

[his pinch on profits, says the First National City’s 
monthly letter, has meant a corresponding pinch on job 
opportunities offered by the private sector of the econ 
omy. This is because retained earnings, which together 
with depreciation allowances, have provided over 60° 
of the funds for capital spending by business, are derived 
directly from corporation profits. Says the bank: “The 
truth is that without internal financing through the plow- 
ing back of earnings and depreciation charges, our indus- 
trial machinery would soon run down and stop.” 


Legislators Agree SBICs Should Be Larger, 
But Differ On How To Raise Needed Capital 


I'wo members of Congress agreed this week that onc 
of the greatest dangers for small business investment 
companies was being too small. But they disagreed on 
how SBICs should be made bigger 

At the annual convention of the National Assn. of 
Small Business Investment Companies in Washington 
this week, Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.), chairman of 
the Senate Select Committee on Small Business, re 
affrmed his proposal, introduced in the Senate last 
spring, that the government hike its participation in 
individual SBICs from $150,000 to $1-million. Sparkman 
would follow the present principle of matching private 
funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis 

Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) agreed that “an ex 
pansion of this magnitude i$ in order.” But he told the 
industry he felt the needed capital should come from 
private sources instead. He proposed that a new banking 
agency should be set up to sell government-guaranteed 
debentures to investors and then advance the proceeds 
to individual SBICs, which would pledge their assets 
as security 

Reaction to the proposals was mixed. Some official 
of SBICs indicated that they would prefer to increas 
their funds by making their own public offering 
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IF NOT w ew you need a Renault Hi-Boy in your business. No twisting, crawling, or stooping when 


loading or working inside the Hi-Boy. Flat loadbed is an easy 14-inch step from the ground. / Rear opening: 
52 in. high, 43 in. wide. Sliding side door: 53 in. high, 27 in. wide. (Safety sliding driver’s door and side door 
standard on all Renault panels.) / Hi-Boy boasts a 72-inch inside height; a six footer stands up straight without 
hitting his head. (60-inch inside height in the Petit-Panel.) / Other specifications, shared by the Hi-Boy and the 
Petit-Panel are: maximum payload of 1950 lbs. with 161-inch overall length; 15 ft. turning radius; fully synchro- 
nized 4-speed transmission with front-wheel-drive through a transaxle. / Renault economy features include: up to 
25 m.p.g., low initial price, 50% faster loading and unloading, and unequalled maneuverability. This means 
substantially lower per-ton-mile-costs than with any 
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On the Track of Bigger Profits 


In the railroad industry, perhaps morc 
than in others, if vou have management, 
plenty of business, and the monev to 
spend, the world can be vour ovster 

Such certainly appears to be the cas« 
with the Norfolk & Western Rv. Last 
year it had the third highest profits 
from railroad operations of anv road in 
the U.S. Now it 
(map) that would make it far and away 
the country’s most profitable transpor- 
tation system—land, sea, or ait 
¢ Over-All Plan—Its newly completed 
plans call for it to (1) merge with the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR 
(Nickel Plate); (2) buv 111 mi. of con 
necting lines from the Pennsylvania RR 
for $27-million cash; (3) lease—and later 
merge with—the Wabash RR 

If all this is approved by stockholders 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, the result would be a railroad with 
7,400 mi. of track and total assets of 
approximately $1.7-billion. The com- 
bined net income of the three roads in 
1959 totaled $77-million. Savings re- 
sulting from combining the operations 
are estimated at more than $25-million 
a vear. 

Eventual profits, however, should be 
much greater than past earnings and 
projected savings might indicate. In 
theory, at least, the enlarged N&W 
could well become a formidable rail- 
road, indeed 
¢ Basis of Success—The basis of the 
N&W’s success has been—and still is 
bituminous coal; in 1959 the road 
hauled 62-million tons of it despite a 
1 16-day strike. Until last vear 
most of this was coal 


proposes a merger 


steel 
metallurgical 
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shipped to Middle Western steel mills 
Then just one N&M 
merged with the Virginian Rv., another 
coal hauler. The Virginian, however, 
generally tapped mines producing steam 
coal for utilities. Its business was mostly 
eastbound to Hampton Roads for 
coastal shipping and export 

By eliminating duplication and by 
giving the N&W easier 
merger has produced annual savings of 
some $12-million. It has also freed the 
N&W to some extent from its tight 
relationship to the cyclical steel in 
dustry 

Because coal needs relatively littl 
gathering, moves in trainload lots, and 
requires little dispersal at the end of the 
journev, it can be a lucrative business 
for railroads. Not only was the N&W 
the nation’s busiest railroad last vear, it 
an after-tax net income that 
was 23% of the gross 
¢ “End-to-End” Merger—To Stuart 1 
Saunders, N&W president, this is all 
verv well, but the railroad is still placing 
too much reliance on one 
Also, although it originates plenty of 
trafic, he feels it doesn’t get to carry 
this far enough. A “end-to 
end” merger is designed to correct this 

The combination with the Nickel 
Plate is unique among rail marriages 
proposed so far because there is an 
111-mi. gap between the two. If this 
can be bridged, however, the nation’s 
busiest and richest coal hauler will be 
tied to one of the most prosperous and 
efficient carriers of merchandis« 

The effect of this should be that the 
resulting railroad will be 


vear ago the 


grades, this 


amassed 


commodity 


so-called 


} 
greater than 


the sum of its parts. It will get mor 
revenue from longer hauls. Delavs from 
interchanging cars will be eliminated as 
well as costly paperwork and additional 
bills of lading. But more important, | 


turning over the traffic of each partn 


to the other—where possible—the amal 
gamation will be busier. And if ther« 
one thing that improves a rails 
earnings out of all normal proportion 


it is substantial 


¢ Happy Cycle—More trains mean that 
each train has a smaller share of th 
overhead to carry. More trains also 
give the sales department better set 
to sell. This should attract shippers to 
the line. As the road becomes busi 
and more profitable, Saunders envision 
“more attractive rates,” thereby attract 
ing still more business 

\ railroad with the existing cash and 
the earning power of the N&W should 
ilso have no trouble taking adv 
of every technological improvement for 
vet better service and more efficient 
operations. Theoretically, this happ' 
cvcle could almost be self perpetuating 


increased business 


intag 


So, it’s easv to see whv the merger of 
the N&W with the Nickel Plate and 
the purchase of the necessary connect 
ing trackage known as the Sanduski 
Line fit into neat pattern. Leasing 
the Wabash harder to understand 
In fact, it has many in the 
puzzled 

The Wabash extends 


industn 


is far west as 


Omaha and Kansas City, clearly too far 
for N&W coal to be shipped economi 
callv. It also has arder competiti 
battle to fight than most; there is pra 
tically no route on the Wabash svstem 
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that isn’t closely served by at least one 
other railroad. 

Perhaps the chief advantage of tying 
the Wabash into the greater N&W is 
that it will further diversify the traffic. 
At present the N&W’s business is 69% 
coal and 31% merchandise. If the en- 
tire proposed merger goes through as 
planned, the ratio would be approxi- 
mately 60% merchandise and 40% 
coal. 
¢ Southern Connections—The bulk of 
heavy freight movements are no longer 
from the Middle West to the North- 
east, Saunders believes. The growing 
areas are in the Southeast and South- 
west. The Nickel Plate and Wabash 
will give the N&W important con- 
nections to Southwestern railroads. 

The Wabash also provides an oppor- 


tunitv for what has come to be con- 
sidered the more normal tvpe_ of 
merger. It has more than 650 mi. 


closelv paralleling the Nickel Plate with 
many common points where separate 
facilities are now maintained. Dupli- 
cation could be eliminated and, again, 
the surviving main line could be made 
more efficient, and more profitable. 
¢ PRR Role?—Profitable as all this 
looks on paper, though, there’s morc 
than sheer income possibilities that 
sets the N&W-Nickel Plate-Wabash 
merger apart from others. Standing in 
the wings and obviously giving tacit ap 
proval is the mightv Pennsylvania RR 
with approximately $2.4-billion in as- 
sets. ‘The Pennsvlvania owns approxi 
mately 33% of the N&W’s stock 
and over 86% of the Wabash 

N&W officials are extremely sen 
sitive to allegations that the Pennsv has 
been behind these negotiations and 
indeed—has been arranging them as a 


preparation for the grande finale—a 
merger between the enlarged N&W 


and itself 

“Particularly since Saunders has come 
in, the N&W has had its own very 
strong management,” affirms one ofh 
cial. “In dealing with the Pennsy he had 
to do a hard selling job. Actually it was 
lukewarm to the whole idea at the 
start.” 

lhere is no dearth of people in the 
industrv and on Wall Street who greet 
this last statement with 
“This is verv obviously 


skepticisin 
a prelude to a 
merger attempt of the whole Pennsvl 
vania familv,” said an analvst this week 
“IT don’t care how vehemently they 
deny it.” 

¢ Competitors’ Attitude—Whether or 
not the N&W eventually does merge 
with the Pennsy into a colossus, the im 
mediate proposals are causing enough 
soul-searchings among competing carri 
ers. One official of the New York Cen 
tral RR, which stands to loss coal trafhc 
now being turned over to it by the 
N&W, admits that if this traffic should 
stav on the enlarged N&W this would 





be a blow. “It would hurt plenty,” he 
says. “I don’t know what we will do 
about this.”’ 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., perhaps 
the N&W’s strongest competitor, im- 
mediately announced that it considered 
the proposal “‘a constructive and natural 
step in the unification of eastern rail- 
roads.” 

The C&O and Central are locked in 
a battle to merge with the Baltimore & 
Ohio RR Co. The exchange offer by 
the two for B&O stock is due to expire 
next week. The impasse that may re- 
sult from the Central-C&O-B&O hassle 
is just the sort of thing that Saunders 
hopes to avoid. The greatest roadblock 
to rail mergers today is within the rail 
road industrv itself, he feels. “Far too 
manv officials, while recognizing the val- 
ues for their own company, are unwill 
ing to concede the same privilege and 
opportunity to competing railroads,” he 
Savs. 

Nevertheless, he is confident his 
merger won't encounter too much oppo- 
sition from his competitors, who are, 
themselves, trving to “The 
can’t carrv water on both shoulders,” 
he savs. 
¢ Squabble in Southeast—An_ even 
worse potential merger squabble than 
this is now shaping up in the Southeast 
Ihe merger of the Seaboard Air Line 
RR and Atlantic Coast Line RR en 
tered the first stage of processing before 
the ICC last week at Richmond 

The Southern Rv., meanwhile, told 
the ICC that it will file an application 


merge. 


soon for authority to acquire the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Rv. The Southern’s pre 
liminary moves have alreadv collided 


with the Louisville & Nashville RR, 
which is 34% owned bv the ACI 

The L&N has requested permission 
to intervene. Although it has not said 
what position it will take, it is assumed 
it will oppose the Southern’s 
take over the Central of Georgia 


move to 


Complicating the picture still further, 
the Southern, now the biggest carrier in 
the Southeast, has served notice that if 
the ACL-Seaboard merger is approved 
it wants to gain control of the L&N 
And the L&N, which savs its interests 
“are quite different from those of th¢ 
Coast Line” despite the big stock own 
ership, has been talking merger with 
the Illinois Centr 

Further hearings before the IC( 
have been put ntil Jan. 23 to g 


those roads opposed to the ACL-Sea 
board merger more time to prepare C1 
examinations 


Not all rail mer 


g wind up in such 
a stew, however. ‘The Minneapolis, St 
Paul & Sault St Marie RR was 
quietly granted permission to merg 
with two of its wn subsidiaries—th 
Wisconsin Central and Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic All three are con 


inadian Pa in END 


trolled by the ¢ 
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“ : ] Hey : ee 
Partygoer meets ice cream cone. lt sual result—an impossible cleaning job. But her Scratch o1 - ore kinds of garden pests are controlled by Cyanamid’s Mala 
dress has a Cyana® spot-resistant finish, so a damp cloth gets it clean as new. thion than by any other insecticide. Mal-a-thi’-on is at your garden supply store 


olo “ne »s Cre ‘ . ; reat the “ : 
= int ae a a So Sew So ae e “lumi- | Cyanamid serves medicine in many ways. Silicone-treated silk sutures manufactured 
nesce 00 one of many fashionable effects you can choose in fab1 Creslan, by the Surgical Products Division are used in today’s highly intricate operations 





Spot-less clothes, bug-free gardens, newest 
fashion colors © safer surgery. These are 
just four of more than 6,000 ways chemis- 
try works for you al it CVANan MID~JaND 


CYANA 





ECONOMY NEVER CAME 
IN SUCH A CHOICE 


NEW 


FORD 
TRUCKS 


FOR 1961 





619 new models! It's the biggest 
changeover in Ford history with more trucks 
to match more jobs, more savings on any job! 
New “Big Six’’ power for two-tonners! New 
Super Duty Diesel Tilts with the nation’s most 
popular diesel engines! Suspensions that give 
up to twice the tire life of other types! New 
Econoline models that pack more load in three 
feet less truck length! New engines that de- 
liver up to 40 
at prices that give you a flying start to long- 
term savings! So for super-economy pickups 
or super-duty diesels, see your Ford Dealer... 
economy never came in such a choice! 


more gas mileage! And all this 








New’ Big Six”engine for 
more power! 


sm CC = ss, 
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NEW TOUGHER HEAVIES 


New frames! Hus 


! 


NEW LOW-COST TILTS kier axles! Wider power train ch 
New sleeper cabs! New weight-saving ty yenrte qr Sarees 
options for greater payloads! Money 
saving ease of servicing! 


New Diesel powered giants! 


NEW GAS-POWERED ‘‘H"’ MODELS! Here for the first time 


is the sure dependability of Ford Trucks with the proven pow t 
Cummins diesels! Tailor-make your hignway tractor to suit your D 
— choose from eight new H-Serie s Tilt Ca s (ul 76.8 ) 
GCW), five Cun ns diesel engines, five Ford ‘Big V 

and over 500 engine-axle-transmissior Dinations! Sf rt, 2o-in. 
front axle setting, 82-in. BBC dimer illows er trailers, t 
ger payloads. And Ford's network of service f tie itionwide! 





100,000 mites = On 401, 477 and 534-cu 
OR 24 MONTHS n. V-8's, Ford Dealers will 
replace any major engine 


part (block, valves, pistons, bearings. rings, etc.) 


found to be defective in normal on-highway use 
Warranty covers fu st of replacement parts for 
100,000 miles or 24 months, whichever occurs 
first full labor st for first yea r 50 
miles, sliding percentage scale thereafter 


NOW...MOST LIBERAL WARRANTY PROGRAM IN THE TRUCK INDUSTRY! 


12,000 mies =O”! 1961 F 
oR 12 MONTHS ess lage heads 


AMERICAS ™M 
a Os 


NV Wa » 
2 
r dealer aga t def t nateria 4 work (e} 
manship for 1 ’ th r e wk ' 
f 7 
w f New Econoline Pickup f 
yn a4 to t t 
sa it ’ f 
Slits tee > ‘ | 
f f 
have y r 
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America’s toughest two-tonners! 
Now...in a big 262 cu. in. Six, Ford gives you the power of 
big displacement, the durability of heavy-duty construct 
plus the economy of 6-cylinder design! Available early 1961 
New 2-ton toughness, too, with a stronger frame . . . new rid 
ing comfort with new smoother springs . . . and a front sus 


pension that can give up to twice 
the tire life of other makes! 
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New Falcon Compact Pickup, 6- 


foot body. Scored over 30 mpg in 
certified tests! Load capacity 800 
Pounds! Low price! 





is 








New Ford Styleside Pickup ha 
tegral 6! and 8-foot bodi« 
up to 16 more : 
9-foot Styleside also availat 














FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


YOUR FORD DEALER’S “CERTIFIED 
ECONOMY BOOK’ PROVES IT FOR SURE! 


te 


FORD DIVISION, Jord II. ny, 
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Above: Twocomplete Fuller systems capable of emptying 
100,000 lb. car in three hours, unload General American 
Dry-Flo® cars to storage bins on the roof. 

Right Graphic, push-button, one-man control panel 
handles unloading, conveying and reclaiming. 


NO PLACE TO GROW BUT UP 


...S0 Burgermeister put 12 new storage bins on the Brewhouse roof 





Putting a head on beer is one thing, but putting a head on covered hopper cars to bins in just over three hours p 
the Brewhouse roof might seem an insurmountable obstacle. 100,000-lb. car. The same quantity of malt travel it 
This growing San Francisco brewery was up against it for in a little over two hours. And rec! 2 
storage space. With no further room for lateral expansion, handled at an equally high rate ll controlled by one 
the only place to grow was up—but how? Could additional at a Fuller graphic control panel. Burgermeister has greater: 
bins be loaded at such a height? production with greater economy is breweries must do to 

Fuller engineers were able to provide the answer. Airveyor? keep ahead today 
Pneumatic Conveying Systems don’t balk at height. So The success of Fuller in handling problems like those at 
twelve additional bins were mounted on top of existing Burgermeister is confirmed by repeat orders from customers 
equipment, and two separate Airveyor systems were installed. everywhere. Breweries nation-wide look to Fuller to study 
They even incorporate components from an existing Airveyor their needs for expansion, higher production and for new 
system which had been installed in 1947. brewery installations. Why not find out for yoursel 

Now, with ample storage space, grits are unloaded from they do it—and what Fuller can do for you? 





FULLER COMPANY 


180 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. Fuller 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 





pioneers in harnessing AIR 
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ARMY trucks loaded with concrete pound specially built highway strip near Ottawa, IIl. 





World's Biggest Road Test Ends 


“We haul more concrete more miles 
than anvone else in the world.” 

That boast is not the motto of a 

global fleet of cement mixers, but of a 
400-man Army ‘Transportation Corps 
unit that takes a somewhat wry view of 
its assignment. This month, it wound up 
slightly more than 17-million miles of 
truck driving—all in an eight-mile stretch 
of Illinois prairie—in the most ambitious 
attempt ever made to answer once and 
for all a controversial question: How 
much damage do the poundings of traf 
fic inflict on the nation’s highwavs? 
* Merry-Go-Round—W inter and sum 
mer, 19 hours a dav for two vears, the 
soldier drivers piloted 126 trucks rang 
ing in size from pickups to giant tractor- 
trailer combinations—all loaded with 
concrete blocks—around and around the 
prairie on loops of pavement built ac- 
cording to the latest engineering stand- 
ards. At some points along the route, 
one rig thundered past approximatel\ 
every 18 seconds, that is nearly four 
ngs a minute. 

These truckers didn’t get verv far 
geographically; their travels were cir- 
cumscribed by the lavout of the loops 
But every circuit of the course contrib- 
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uted to building a scientific body of 
knowledge about the wav various types 
of pavement behave under various loads 


|. Looking for Answers 


This subject can agitate anvone who 
has ever tried to steer the familv car at 
60 mph. around a rut or pothole in an 
abused patch of road. But it stirs white- 
hot debate among legislators, tax author 
ities, highway administrators and engi 
neers, motor vehicle manufacturers, and 
truckers, among others. ‘Truckers are 
particularly sensitivé to discussion of the 
subject, since it evokes the possibility of 
two dreaded against them 
stricter load limits and higher charges, 
in taxes or tolls, for use of the highwavs 

Four vears ago, the American Assn 
of State Highway Officials launched th« 
activities outside Ottawa, Ill.. 80 miles 
west of Chicago, to settle the issue. The 
project, officially known as the AASHO 
Road Test, will have cost an estimated 
§$27-million by next Oct. 31, when the 
final report should be in. The states and 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads arc 
putting up much of this, but the Auto 
mobile Manufacturers Assn., American 


moves 


Petroleum Institute, and American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction are also 
chipping in. Administration of the proj- 
ect is in the hands of the Highway Re- 
search Board, an arm of the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council. 
¢ Future Guides—The findings of the 
tests will be used by the states as guides 
in future roadbuilding. They will also 
supply facts and figures to the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads for two reports 
that must be submitted to Congress in 
January in keeping with a request in 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 
Che reports will deal with these ques- 
tions: 

¢ What—if any—maximum weight 
limit should be placed on vehicles oper 
ating on highways constructed with fed 
cral aid, including the interstate system? 
In the 1956 act Congress, in effect, 
froze the present maximums, which vary 
from state to state, until it receives the 
Bureau of Public Roads’ recommenda 
tions. 

¢ How should the tax burden be 
distributed among users of federal high 
wavs? Data from the AASHO test will 
show how much damage is done to roads 
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Get the fi Simp sacthe: kigherey conls seal 
e acts on findings—whct!l ugh t 
be share 
New, custom-made Market Surveys rectly, su 
>. . 1 ty } 
now available to industrialists, plant Gaia Wan 
. . > <= 
site engineers and manufacturers. tion 
S 
Looking for the location for a plant or niesiied t 
distribution warehouse? Market information waning t \ASHO 
on Tampa might well solve your problem. a ity: ' 
At no cost to you, the Research Depart bw ene 8 , ' In mid-N 
ment of Tampa’s Committee of 100 will er. for an 
prepare a Market Survey keyed to you h by Ch John <A. Blatnik 
product. Request the specific information D-Mi dew f +] i] 
you want—on raw materials, transportation Publi uM ( 
costs, electricity and natural gas rates; labor esis : 
and any other data pertinent to the manu the BPR eer | 
facture or distribution of your product. The nied BD. Tal 1] 
Survey will be accurate, up-to-date and way Administrat 
supplied in strictest confidence. Indust fo] iment 
Tampa's 10-year growth For Market Survey, please write: B. re equally a | 5 
in seven economic indices R. Timberman, ;) * Manager, Committee t Ott mM m —_—- 
Population Up 120.0% of 100, Greater Tampa Chamber of ultants 1 inizatior 
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When the grand gesture is expected... | tand in 1950-31 a tind 
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serve the scotch with the background ov 


Martin’s 12 Year Old Scotch fis bem 


ALSO MARTIN'S FINE AND RARE (20 YEARS OLD). BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 4/5 QUARTS. 86 tawa vw 


MPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. ©OMcK & R., 1960 limat 
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the most 
“mportant 


chrome 
in your car...or fleet 


























a8 The extra-thick, solid chrome on Perfect Circle 
piston rings provides vital engine protection 

that gives you thousands of extra miles of peak power 
and oil control. That’s because Perfect Circle chrome 
is the hardest, longest-wearing surface you can have— 


actually doubles the life of rings, pistons and cylinders. 


Superiority such as this has made Perfect Circle the 


leading maker of piston rings. And, PC also offers this 





same superiority in a wide variety of Power Service 
products and precision castings—plus the amazing new 
Speedostat now offered on eight of America’s most 
popular automobiles. Always specify Perfect Circle 


—first choice for quality and performance 


PERFECT (// CIRCLE 


HAGERSTOWN NDIANA « DON MILLS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


PISTON RINGS ¢ PRECISION CASTINGS *« POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS « SPEEDOSTAT 











“cryogenics” 





anew word in industry 
and a new application for 
Burgess-Manning 
Industrial Silencers 


Cryogenics — the science of refrig- 
eration handling of extremely cold, 
liquefied gases is One of the newest 
technological developments on the 
American industrial scene today 

Several of the nation’s largest chemical 
companies using cryogenics (pk tured 
imerica’s Bishop, 
Texas, plant) are also using special 
Burgess-Manning Acoustic Discharge 
Silencers to eliminate what would other- 
wise be a series of sonic booms that 
erupt as the waste gas is exhausted to 
atmosphere. A perfect example of The 
Sound Engineering People solving still 
another complex industrial silencing 
problem 

What about industrial noise in your 
plant? Maybe it’s not cryogenics, or any 
of the romance processes; maybe it’s 
simply a routine industrial noise. What- 
ever it is, call The Sound Engineering 
People. With an efficiency that will both 
surprise and please you, a Burgess- 
Manning engineering representative will 
gladly assemble all of the necessary 
information and work closely with your 
own engineering personnel to determine 
exactly the kind of industrial silencer 
that will achieve the desired results 

You'll be in good hands, too, because 
we've never failed to solve a noise prob- 
lem! Contact us now your inquiry 
will be handled promptly and without 
obligation 


c elane vé c orp of 


Also available are Burgess-Manning Snub- 
bers for Pulsation and Vibration + Spark 
Arresting * Water Separation * Waste Heat 
Recovery * Air Intake and Air Filtering * 
Combination Units. Write for literature. 


Industrial Silencer Division 
—~ BURGESS: 
“~\ MANNING 


COMPANY 
The Sound, Engiacerina, People 


9250 SOVEREIGN ROW @ DALLAS 7 
Sales Engineering Representatives World-Wide 
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PAKING 


test since surface variation can cause cracks. 


road’s temperature is essential 


fairly typical of most of the U.S., partly 


because some of the test pavements 
could be laid out on what will eventu 
ly be the right-of-wav of Interstate 
Highway 80. In fact, incorporating test 


highway into Route 80 will recover an 
estimated $4.5-million of the test's $2 


ll; 
million cost—and_ east-west travelers 


will speed nonchalanth I tretch 
of road that mav well by that time have 
proved vital in shaping publ iighwat 
polic 

Ihe facilities consist of six section 
or “loops” of four-lane divided high 
wav, each with two long straightawa' 
ind turnarounds at either end. lou 
of these are used for big trucks of van 
ous weights, one for lighter trafic, and 
the sixth for studies of th flects of 
weathering and for other special test 
They wer il constructed indet 
meticulous controls, so that th my 
variables in the experiments would be 
the various thicknesses of pa ment and 
base—and, of course, the tvpe of pa 
ment itself, whether concrete, stcel 
reinforced concrete, o1 isphalt, all com 
mon paving materials 
e Varied Sections—The test loops are 
made up of many short sections of dif 
fering construction, $36 in all—368 of 
them so-called “rigid,” concrete pave 
ment, +68 “flexible” asphalt concret 
Hach lane within a loop has been carn 
ing vehicles of only one weight, so 
that the performances of the pavement 
in that lane can be definitely linked to 
the load. But each lane also contains 
the widest possible combination of 


highwav designs 


One loop, for instance, was traveled 


exclusively in one lane bv trucks weigh- 
ing, with their loads of concrete blocks, 
18,000 Ib. on a single axle and in the 


other lane by loads of 32,000 Ib. on a 
tandem axle—the maximum permitted 
: P 

” most statcs In this loop ncret 
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MORE LAND? 
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THIS TRI-STATE AREA 


(Served by the Reading) 


IS IDEAL FOR 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


HERE'S WHY: - 


© Fast, dependable rail service 

© Outstanding state highways 

e Plenty of power, gas and water 

© Industrial zoning 

© Wealth of skilled and unskilled 
laborers 

© Excellent supply of raw materials 

© Near Port Richmond (Largest 
privately owned Tidewater Terminal) 


For more informat sit t 


or obligation, write 


Mr. Francis X. McBrearty, Manager 
Industrial Development Dept 

612 Reading Terminal 

Philadelphia 7, Pa 





LOOKing 
FREE! informative folder FOR The 
Look no far th he £ “+ RIGHT 
‘hse » 2a PLANT sire 
Site For your py write 
to address shown cite, 


READING RAILROAD 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
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Even before you're 35, you can be sure you'll make it 


The surest way to plan your future is through imsur- 
ance. The minute your Metropolitan Life policy goes 
into force, you can breathe easier—your loved ones 
will be taken care of. That’s because, with life insur 

ance, you don’t take years of saving and investing 
with a possibility of loss) to create security. You 
establish security immediately. This is part of the 
unique function of life insurance. 

Additionally, as you live, the cash value in perma- 
nent life insurance goes up and up. This is your cush 
ion for education, the mortgage, vour retirement—or 
for any emergency that may arise. 

In your later years, for example, it can provide a 
steady income which may make all the difference in 
the world in your retirement plans. 





Permanent life insurance is a form of property, like 
your house or farm. And today your life insurance, 
just like a house, can be custom-built to the exact 
needs of your family; your Metropolitan Man works 
with you to tailor it. He now has the best security 
building tools, the largest selection of policies, with 
the newest and most flexible provisions and benefits 
in Metropolitan history. 


Why wait? Call now. 


Metropolitan Life  ™* 
INSURANCE COMPANY® NEVER FAILS — 


. 





1 MADISON A\ N.Y N.Y " 












RAILROAD, 
FREIG 
ERVIC 
FAS 


HYATT’S TAPER FREIGHT BEARING HELPS 
DELIVER THE GOODS FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY! 


Railroads are better than ever! Non-stop freight schedules are 
approaching passenger train speeds . . . keeping the lifeline of our 
nation’s economy flowing faster and more economically. 


One important reason for this improved service is the gradual elimi- 
nation of the hot-box problem. Progressive railroads are replacing 
old friction bearings with the modern low-cost roller bearings which 
soon pay for themselves in operating economies. 


Hyatt’s taper freight bearings offer rugged. trouble-free service on the 
fastest schedules. They help eliminate delays, reduce damage claims, 
increase car availability and improve railroad freight service. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 





Another 
contribution 

to railroad 
progress 





an 


Mfy- ROLL BEARINGS 


FOR NON-STOP FREIGH 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION e HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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pavement was built in 24 different wavs 
—plain and reinforced in thickness of 
5, 64, 8, and 94 in., and with |- 
gravel subbases 3 1¢ , il 1K 
Every possibl ynbination of 
specifications urs in th 
lar procedures vw 
the asphalt sect f th 
in the other t igh 
nesses depen I 1 the 
thev were design 
In one | Op tru tipp the 
at 30.001 ] } ix] 
48 000 I] | tan ‘ th 
stat lit ' | t 
some sectio1 f 
liberate] 


intended _ trafh 


necessarv, an I th 
range 
On two of th ps, th 
included | hort | ¢ for test 
some of 
prestre Ss } 
¢ Complex Equipment—1 
performance f the p 
the two vears that tn 


} + ] 


over them, 


in array of npl | 
chanical equip1 
naked e\ n sp f 
cracks and obvious roughn 
more pr 
needed 
A]] told. th 
more than $l-million worth of inst 
mentation | f t lop 
specific illv for the tests | th tan 
with the help of D ich 
International Harvester, General Elk 
tric, General Motors | Westing 
house Electri For in 
tric gauge at 798 different location 
measures strain 
iccurac f 1/1,00 n 
Other de perfor h 
taking the highwav’s temperatu 
1,820 places) and detecting deflections 
\ “profilometer’ t ( ind tl 
course every two weeks plots the rela- 
tive roughness 
Che proflometet hart of g| 
is perhaps th st portan 
ing of all. This is compared with ex] 
opinions of what nstitute 
ible highwav for today’s high-speed, 
gh-volume trafh nd the comparison 
produces—after I high-powe 
mathematics—a “‘Present Serviceabili 
Index,” or PSI. Change the PSI 
for a_ test pavement r week | 
weeks of trafic pounding show 
the effects of the load it h been 


carrving 
With the help of their PSI 


the engineers at Ottaw re now pe! 
fecting a master formula to make high- 
wav building an exact scien This 
would be a mathemati i] equation th it 
in enginecr could use to tail 11S 

sign more precisely than ever before 
possible to the predicted t1 ific pattern 
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IN SAILING... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 





IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 


A 
Colin E. Ratsey, world famous saiilmaker, : és y @ 
Vice President of Ratsey & Lapthorn Sailmakers, Inc. SSStset se" “ 


TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 
| BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND | 








TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF / SCHIEFFEL N & CO.,N.Y 





















YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 
AVOID THE LAST MINUTE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY RUSH! 


MAIL EARLY! 


For delivery in your local area MAIL BY DECEMBER 16, 1960 
For distant out-of-town points MAIL BY DECEMBER 10, 1960 
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NEW DEVICE uses gamma rays to meas 


ure the density in the pavement bas« 


cxpected ft t t t Oct 
I 


Manv of t 


punched 
directly int Bei “eS 


compute! 


human l st 
puncheards for IBM juipmen 
William N, Car f gin 


for research 


Il. Weighing the Results 
Not quite a th 


however In th ext few mont! 
there will be special tests by the Dept 
f Defens f hea nilitar chic 
ind the 16 bridges will be assaulted | 
trafhe until thev begin to ga val 
since thev must | removed 


e Just the Facts—The report from 
Ottawa will be submitted to the High 
way Research Board for publication an 
distribution to the members of AASHO 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and other 
Ihev will be purely factual accounts of 
the test findings, liberally laced with 


complicated charts and formulas. What 


) + 
ever conclusions are drawn—on_ the 
relative merits of asphalt and concrete, 
for example, or the proper amount of 


the truckers’ tax bill—will come from 
the states themselves, from BPR, 
from Congress 

Ihe test staff's efforts at objectivits 
are emphasized by a poster on the 
headquarters bulletin board that’s apt 
to startle visitors arriving off the corn 
fields. It is a quotation from Aristotl 
ibout “the search for truth.” Eno 
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WITH THE BENDIX 
G-15 COMPUTER YOU CAN 


D 


NO 


speed and precision of proven electronic computation. @ And you 











a 


THERE IS NO NEED TO DELAY that 
















important decision to install a com- 
puter. At a low initial investment... 
without adding special personnel or 
facilities, you can start now to pro- 


vide your firm with the money-saving 


can inaugurate your computer program with the foreknowledge that 
the G-15 can be easily expanded, easily adapted to your computational 
growth ...without re-programming, without awkward modifications. 
You know from the beginning that your G-15 will be able to 
easily assimilate the full range of input-output devices—paper tape, 
punched cards and magnetic tape, in addition to special code conver- 
sion, printing and graphic output units...all proven in a wide 
variety of applications. Simplified, minimum-cost application expan- 
sion is made possible by an extensive library of Bendix routines and 
automatic programming systems. @ Thus, with equal efficiency, the 
G-15 has served a one-man company and corporations of many thou- 
sands. More important, that one-man company has grown to a team 
of 47—still economically served by an enlarged G-15 system. @ These 
facts point to the practical economy and ease of initiating your data 
processing program...moving from a low cost basic G-15 computer 
to a powerful, integrated medium-scale system, capable of spanning 
the full range of scientific and commercial applications. They make 
clear that there is a G-15 system to match your data processing 


requirements... starting now. 





For application information write: 


Bendix Computer Division 


DEPT. B-28, LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 








KALFAX FILM is coated with diazo salts 
instead of usual silver salts; machine at rear 


does coating, one in front dries film. 


PRINTER-PROCESSOR, handling 20 ft. OPAQUE image on clear background of Kalfax negative is formed by layers of tiny 


of film per min., is made in New Orleans bubbles; it projects as black in a microfilm reader, since light can’t get through the 


Kalvar hopes to farm out manufacture bubbles. The black image that is projected is the shadow of the opaque area 
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HEAT develops exposed Kalfax film; match or lighter will do 


trick, but in a Kalvar unit it’s done with a heat cylinder. 





REPRODUCTION equipment made by Kalvar Corp. will both 


copy the Kalfax film and project an image up onto the screen. 





X-RAY VIEWER, designed by Kalvar and using Kalvar film, is 
examined by Pres. Alfred J. Moran (coat) and assistants. 


“Hot’ Film Bids for Office Jobs 


The film in these pictures has kicked 
up a swirl of excitement through the 
office copying ficld—and has made the 
stock of the company that developed 
it one of Wall Street’s spectaculars. 

For vears, makers of office copving 
machines have been hunting a photo 
copy process that is not only truly 
“dry’”’—as some are now—but also elim- 
inates the fuss and muss of chemicals 
or powders. The process in the pic 
tures, though its applications are as vet 
rather limited, holds promise of doing 
just that—plus many other rather ex- 
otic jobs in industry and research. 

Developed by Kalvar Corp. of New 
Orleans, the photo process takes a tack 
that is radically new in_picture-mak 
ing, though it has been used in other 
methods of copying. The image is 
planted on the film with light as it is 
with conventional film, but it’s devel- 
oped by heat. There are no chemicals 
or darkroom, and the whole job of print- 
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ing and developing is done in a single, 
compact unit not much bigger than a 


suitcase, though not quite so portable 


'e Around the Corner—It may be some 


time vet before Kalvar’s film is ‘“‘fast’’ 
enough or sensitive enough to work well 
Actually, its main job at 
the moment is in copying microfilm 
But a Kalvar office copying paper, using 
the same principle as the film—that is, 
having the same photosensitive surface 
but a paper base instead of transparent 
plastic—could be just around the cornet 

I'hree companies are already at work 
on copicrs to us¢ such a paper—a fact 
partly explaining the frenetic activity in 
Kalvar’s stock. Since the stock hit the 
over-the-counter market in August, 
1958, the price has sailed from $20 a 
share to a high last September of $800 
At midweck, it stood at $555-bid $575- 
asked. This, though the company has 
reported no net earnings vet. 


A Kalvar-process office copier would 


Im a Camcta 


add a third technique to the two truly 
“dry” techniques now used. Haloid 
Xerox Inc. (BW —Sep.19°59,p86) and 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
have electrostatic photocopying proc- 
esses that take only a dab of powder to 
bring out the image. Thermo-Fax Diy 
of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. has 
had a copier for six vears that works 
on a heat-developing principle; but it’s 
not a photocopy process, so Thermo 
Fax probably couldn’t be adapted to 
cameras—say, for reduction of docu- 
ments onto microfilm. 
¢ Heat to a Bubble—Th = Kalvar proc- 
ess isn’t too complex for anyone who 
understands something about picture- 
shooting and developing. Conventional 
camera film, as most amateur photog- 
raphers know, has an emulsion of silver 
salts that turns black when exposed to 
light. This forms the negative image, 
which is brought out by developing 
When light is beamed through the 
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‘Riegel 
ELECTRONIC 
GLASSINE 


packs more insulation 
in less space... 


Many manufacturers are finding 
Riegel Electronic Glassine to be just 
the right insulation for layer wound 


coils, transformers and other com- 
ponents, Like most Riegel Technical 
papers, it is specially made to the 
exacting needs of the industry. It’s 
clean, chemically neutral and has high 
dielectric strength. Made by paper 
makers who specialize in building 
dependability and reliability in all 
Riegel materials, whether for prod- 
ucts, for production or packaging. If 
you are interested in electrical papers 
or have a problem 

that paper may 

solve, write today. 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 


Se BE BE kt ee 
Riegel Paper Corporation 
Box 250, New York 16, New York 
Please send samples and data on 


Riegel ELECTRONIC GLASSINE to: 


“Mtiray 


Ride 2 











Address__— : 


negative to make a print, th ITeas 
blot out the light, and the light onl 


gets through the clear areas. On con- 
tact with sensitized paper, the image 
that was clear on the negative turns 
black on the print, and the shadows 


from the dark areas of the negat leave 
the paper white 

With Kalvar’s film—called Kalfax— 
the end result is similar, but the mean 
ire considerably different Instead of 
silver salts, microscopic bubbl ire 


formed to shut out the light 

Kalfax starts out with a plastic emul- 
sion shot through with diazo salts. When 
exposed to ultraviolet light, these salts 
release gas in proportion to the amount 
of light received; immediately after ex- 
posure the film is heated, making the 


gas expand and form laver yf tin 
bubbles It’s these bubbles that—by 
bouncing light awav—create the image 


on the film negative. 

lo make the image the 
entire film is again ultra- 
violet light—but without anv heat. The 


permanent, 


exposed to 
| 


light without heat desensitizes the un- 
exposed part of the film. The film is 
then stored for several hours at room 
temperature, away from heat [his 
““sets’”’ the unexposed part of the film so 
that it will not be affected if it again 


combination 


h] 
possibie mM 


comes in contact with a 
of ultraviolet light and heat 
a microfilm reader, for exampk 

What vou have after all this is an 


image that’s almost white on white— 
something ‘like a piece of etched glass 
The almost-white, or opaqu imag 
blocks projected light and leaves a dark 


\ Kalvar negative, like a silver 
can be printed or 
mto the same sensitized paper use 
prints to make a 
¢ Current Pitch—Right now, however, 
Kalfax is used very little for making 


shadow 
negative, 


ta 


silver posi 


prints. Its main pitch—while Kalvar 
points toward the expected _ break- 
through in office copying—is as a copier 
of microfilm 

Though less sensitive than silver film 
—exactly how much “‘slower” is hard to 
sav, since different ends of the light 
spectrum are involved—Kalfax — will 
usually produce an image with about as 
much contrast or sharpne silver 
film. What it lacks in speed or sen 
tivity, Kalvar claims to make up in 
shorter processing time 

Kalvar completely prints and_proc- 
esses 20 ft. of film a minut Chat’s 


bout on a par with the average speed 


it which silver film is run through con- 
tinuous equipment in bigger production 
labs; but in small shops where pr 
’ ing is more a hand operation, Kalvar’s 

printer-processor may be 10 to 15 times 


4 faster 


ii ¢ Pros and Cons—The 
economies ar 


CCSS- 


ictual dollar 





1 bit vague—though the 
t price gap between the Kah printer- 
, 1 Re etait 1d 
cessor and regular printing and 


i pri 
i 108) Production 
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out fo VIN \I 

enough { t ] D ] 
ies, maj 
agencies 1 th 

ing and d loping ipment fo 
original 

ment can mak t 

e Slow Start—So K its often 
plement rather t 

tional pl sing t us h 
to explain why K 

from setting the wor is distin 
from the stock market if 


the adi 


case 
and 


film supplier mainly QOzal Dj f 
General Anilit ae | Corp. and || 
nifax Cory 
e Juicy Plum—But th icv. plum 
Kalvar hopes t rvest—a film or paper 
fast enough f rohim era ic 
office 
of severa I lan n idusti in 
cluding General | tric ( I} ) 
Ramo W Idridge. In nd Min- 
neapolis-Hon | Regulator ¢ 

After som ng, paticnt mus 
work. Kalvar di 4] id 21 
other |] 
electron equ 
inar recent] h 


DICT titillat the fan 


son 


to talk 


. o hom a f 
are quictl ig mon nt du 
research Tou IN I 
Kalvar paper. If K r de , > 


with a “‘f 


Several alt have don 
e Smith 
along with Armour Research Foun 
tion, is designing one of thi Kal 
paper ofh ng hin now in 
the work Kalvar won't say wh 
working on the other tv l] 
has announc ts plans, Smith-( la 
is mum n when it nachin 
ready. Outsiders claim it’s onlv a few 
months awa‘ Vhese three pier nd 
later 
one of tw l 
will flash through the « nt d 


transfer th ge to Kalvar pape1 


models will probab perate in 
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When Artloom Carpets 
telegraphs Macy’s... 


things happen fast! 


| 

} 

| LARRY NAGLE 

MACY'S, NEW YORK A J McDERMOTT 

z| Z| ARTLOOM CARPETS, PHILADELPHIA 
Z| OUR PHILADELPHIA DISTRIBUTOR LIQUIDATING INVENTORIES. z 
~ WE HAVE APPROXIMATELY 34 OF A MILLION DOLLARS AT — DEFINITELY INTERESTED. WILL MEET YOU YOUR OFFICE 11 AM 
cS} RETAIL OF FIRST QUALITY ARTLOOM BROADLOOMS TO SELL. &| TOMORROW 10 CONCLUDE NEGOTIATIONS. BE PREPARED TO 
Z| ARE YOU INTERESTED? &| MAKE SHIPMENT OF GOODS IMMEDIATELY. 
=| = , 

AJ McDERMOTT, ARTLOOM CARPETS LARRY NAGLE, SAACY'S 





» 


BIG SALES STORY TO TELL?- Things happen fast by telegram. Facts and figures are 


crystal cleat 





- and in writing. Busy companies like Macy's and Artloom save time and money 


using accurate, action-getting telegrams. And so will you! 


Western Union... for action! 

















time 
your most valuable 
raw material 








save it with 
the fully automatic... 





time recorder 


On the job in your organization, 
the Lathem 8800 Time Recorder 
can minimize the tardiness that can 
cost you hundreds of dollars an- 
nually . eliminate disputes since 
every man is his own timekeeper 

. and provide accurate records. 


Accurately, time is registered the 
instant the time card is inserted... 
in two colors and correctly posi- 
tioned, with IN and OUT separated 
in two columns. Impossible to over- 
print. Yet this completely automatic 
8800 Time Recorder is priced with- 
in the range of typewriters. 

Send today for full details. 





LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. | 
74 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
| GENTLEMEN: | 
Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about | 
1 the completely automatic 8800 Time | 
| Recorder. | 
| , | 
| NAME_ —_ | 
| Company a ah Ere Oo | 
Se Sa a 
1 Crry : . Soset Sear | 
Cdbauuetibaneens deans one a> aun aun oe axa an oon a 
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the light will be reflected first onto the 
document, then from it to the Kalvat 
paper 

e International Business Machines 
Corp. has just delivered to the govern 
ment a new information-retrieval svs 
tem, cryptically called “Walnut.” The 
system can rummage through a file of 
2-million documents stored on Kalfax, 
call up and reproduce any document on 
another piece of Kalfax in a matter of 


seconds 


e Litton Industries In h d 
vised a high-speed recording system 


using Kalfax, to film images and project 
them almost instantaneously. It’s 
with two 
One, a scanner, “reads” the data to be 
recorded The other—Litton Printa 
pix—is essentially a IV tube for pro 


| 
aon 


onnected cathode rav tube: 


jecting an electron image created br 
what the scanning tube “‘sec But 
the image, instead of appearing on thi 


Printapix tube, through th 
screen—the tube being 
ductive—and plants the im 


film that is reeling 


Passes on 
specially con 
ge on Kalfax 
he face of 


across f 


the screen 
e CAPS, Ltd. 


completed a 


of London has just 
production prototype of a 
fancy, two-stage photocomposing ma- 
chine that “sets type” to be offset or 
photographed. The first stage is 
tially a typewriter that pecks away with 
light images, writing them onto a pho 
Kalvar tape The second 
stage prints the lines that are on the 
tape onto 4 sheet of Kalfax 
evening up the margins 

Kalvar’s own development work on 
camera film is expanding rapidly. It 
now has a film that will produce a clear 
photograph with good contrast, but 
takes about a minute and a half ex 
posure. ‘This is done, of course, with 
ordinary sunlight—a good source of ul 
traviolet. Among those watching thes« 
Kalvar developments closelv are Bell & 
Howell Co. and Fairchild Camera & 
Instrument Corp. 
¢ Equipment Troubles—Kalvar has an 
important reason for courting all thes« 
big companies: It is more than happy to 
have someone else producing the equip 
ment to use its process. Kalvar’s execu 
tive vice-president, Glen G. Magnuson, 
admits film research and development, 
not equipment-making, is Kalvar’s first 
love. The comparative neglect of equip 
ment research is beginning to show. Ac- 
cording to one Kalvar distributor: “The 
equipment isn’t streamlined or glamor 
ous, there’s no eve appeal, and it’s hard 
to thread.” This mainly explains Kal 
vars vague acceptance in the microfilm 
field. 

Letting other equipment makers pro 
duce the hardware would release Kalvar 
research. “It has taken eight 
vears research to put us where we are,’ 


esscn 


tosensitive 


while 


for more 


savs Magnuson, “‘and we feel there's 
a good deal more to be done.” END 





INSURED SAVINGS 





| | CURRENT YEARLY INTEREST 
| | PAID OR COMPOUNDED 
| QUARTERLY 


plus FREE 
APPRECIATION GIFT 


Open an account of $1,000 

or more, and receive this 
beautiful set of Sterling Silver 
> y weighted Candlesticks. 


“OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT NOW 
SAVE BY MAIL « AIR POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS 
¢ Savings insured to $10,000 
¢ Resources over $245 Million 
* Reserves $22 Million, TWICE Federa 
requirements 
¢ Founded 1920 « Legal for Corporate 
or Trust Funds 
* Funds postma 
from the lst 
¢ Member Federal Home Loan Bank 
¢ Member First Charter Financial Corp 
with assets over $700 Million 
MAIL CHECK OR REQUEST FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AMERICAN 
SAVINGS 


AND L ASSOCIATION 
SPECIAL WAIL DIVISION DEPT. A8-6 
210 E. PHILADELPHIAST., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 





rked by the 10th earn 











1a , 
Solution to problem on page 18 











The obvious answer is 8 sections. 
However, you can actually make 11. 
In selection and application of steel, 
aluminum, plastics and metalworking 
machinery, don’t settle for the obvi- 
ous. Be “'Metalogical’’—call Ryerson. 





YOUR POSTMAN SUGGESTS 


AVOID THE 
LAST MINUT= CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY RUSH! 
MAIL EARLY! 


FOR DISTANT OUT-OF-TOWN POINTS 
MAIL BY DECEMBER 10. 1960 


FOR DELIVERY IN YOUR LOCAL AREA 
MAIL BY DECEMBER 16, 1960 
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at is Ryder System? 


Ryder System, Inc. is one of the world’s 
largest leasers of trucks, cars and 
materials handling equipment and 
operates one of the fastest growing 
truck lines in the nation 


Truck Leasing: for businesses 
that need the trucks, but not 
the headaches of ownership 


YDER Truck Rental, Inc. which 
dates back to 1933, now leases 


more than 19,500 vehicles to Ameri- 


can business and industry. These 


vehicles are fully serviced and main- 


tained by the Ryder network of 
wholly-owned service locations—larg- 
est of its kind anywhere. Each lease 
is individually written to meet every 
type of need. But basically, all the 
lessee has to provide is the driver. 
The rest, including insurance, paint- 
ing to specifications, washing, over- 
hauls, etc., is part of the Ryder serv- 
ice. And Ryder clients pay for it with 
One monthly, budgetable check. 
This division, with main branches 
in over 100 key cities throughout the 
United States and Canada, and doing 
business at an annual rate of sixty 
million dollars, continues to grow. 
With the potential that now exists, 
this growth is both rapid and sound. 


An “uncommon” Common Car- 
rier serving the rapidly expand- 
ing Industrial South 


HAT makes Ryder System's Com- 

mon Carrier Division ‘‘uncom- 
mon”’ is its remarkable growth. Its 
revenue rate has increased over 100 
percent in just 5 years. Two “‘lines’’ 
make up the division. Ryder Truck 
Lines Inc. are distribution carriers 
serving cities in a fifteen-state area 
from Illinois to Texas to Florida. Ryder 
Tank Line Inc. is a carrier of petro- 
leum, chemicals and related prod- 
ucts serving a larger 26-state area 
with its corners in Florida, New York, 
Minnesota and Texas. The combined 
equipment for these lines comes to 
over 4,500 tractors and trailers. 


Right now, pending before the I.C.C., 


are applications to acquire other lines. 
These additions will make it possi- 
ble for Ryder to serve more commu- 
nities and do a better job of it than 
ever before. Certainly, the potential 
for this division is almost unlimited. 


RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 
P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Write for copy of 1959 Annual Report 


Some other interesting facts 
about Ryder System, present 
and future 


ETWEEN its two major divisions, 
Ryder System, Inc., is one of 
the fastest growing companies in 
the U.S. It employs 6,800 people in 
37 states. The annual revenue rate 
is now more than $100 million a year. 
Ryder System has been publicly 
financed for six years. Its stock is 
traded on the floor of the New York 
and Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges, 
and ownership is represented by 
over 2 million shares of common 
stock. These are held by some 10,000 
shareholders in all 50 states and 
several foreign countries. 

Ryder moves forward through the 
additional backing of leading banks 
and insurance companies. These 
institutions make it possible for 
Ryder to increase continually its 
facilities and equipment. They, too, 
have assurance in Ryder's ability to 
provide more and better service. 








Standard Gravy 


Take a batch of beef gravy, a few jiggers of 
tomato paste, a mite of vegetable shortening, a dash 
of H,O and you have Standard Gravy. Unpalatable 

. yes. Unscientific . . . no. Standard Gravy helps 
tell us a great deal about the effectiveness of low- 
foaming, light-duty detergents. 

These gravy-stained plates are put through 
standard dishwashing cycles with precisely milk- 
stained glasses. The gravy provides a uniform work 
load for the detergent, and the milk-coated glasses 


HOUSTON +» NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE © LOS ANGELES 


serve aS a measuring stick. We vary the compo- 
sition of the detergent and see which formula makes 
the glasses come out spotless. Of course, we com- 
bine this with other laboratory determinations . 
it's all part of helping our customers make better 
products. 

For the many other areas of practical Jefferson 
research . contact Jefferson Chemical Company, 
Inc., 1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 
1, Texas. 


JEFFERSON 
(os sg Ee ery 
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Is Britain headed for a recession? The answer, say some British econo- 
mists, is definitely yes—unless the Macmillan government immediately cuts 
the bank rate and liberalizes installment credit terms. 

But from the British Treasury you can get this answer: “There’s no 
threat of recession, and no reason as yet for the government to really ease up 
the credit squeeze. 


The British Treasury admits, of course, that on the surface the British 
economy is showing some signs of slump. Over-all production has been at a 
standstill since spring, the auto industry has been laying off workers, exports 
have fallen off this fall, and the London stock market has just suffered a 
sharp break. 


But, say British Treasury officials, this is the payoff for the credit squeeze 
imposed last spring. They don’t want to apply a stimulant again just when 
their medicine is taking the heat out of the boom. They point out that there’s 
still a labor shortage in most sections of Britain, the steel industry is running 
at a high rate, and industrial investment is on the rise. 


By sticking to its guns, the British Treasury hopes to lick two basic 
problems that the British now face and have had to deal with from time to 
time since World War II. 


The first is the surplus of imports over exports. When a boom gets 
going in Britain, imports rise faster than exports and the result is a strain 
on London’s payments position. This year British gold and dollar reserves 
would have been hit badly except for the large inflow of short-term money 
from the U.S. (page 120). 


The second problem is to hold back wage demands from big British 
unions so that Britain doesn’t suffer another bout of cost inflation, thus weak- 
ening its competitive position in world markets. If businessmen are squeezed 
for a while longer, the Treasury figures that industrial wages can be kept in 
line with productivity gains. Only then will it be safe to stimulate the 
economy again. 


There is one thing, of course, that could upset the Treasury’s plans and 
perhaps makéa British recession inevitable. That’s a serious slump in world 
trade during 1961. Then, British exports might fall so heavily that industrial 
production wouldn’t pick up merely from the restimulation of domestic 
demand. 

ann —. 


The Chicago Assn. of Commerce and Industry plans to do its bit in 
licking the U.S. balance-of-payments problem. The organization has decided 
to make next year’s Chicago Trade Fair a two-way proposition, with as much 
emphasis on exports as on imports. In the past, the fair has been made up 
almost exclusively of foreign exhibits. 

This month the association agreed to stop soliciting foreign accounts, 
which already have booked nearly half the floor space at Chicago’s new 
McCormick Palace. Now there’s a drive on to sign up U.S. companies to 
show their export wares to foreign businessmen. Meantime, plans have been 
dropped for an auto show in connection with the Trade Fair. This special 
show was to have included exhibits of foreign cars. 


Britain is taking another look at Finland’s bid to join the seven-nation 









INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK continued 


BUSINESS WEEK European Free Trade Assn. (EFTA). The recent trade deal between Helsinki 
and i 
DEC. 10, 1960 Moscow has given London second thoughts. 
The Finnish-Soviet agreement provides for substantial tariff cuts on 
Russian goods—giving the U.S.S.R. practically the same treatment in the 
Finnish market that the members of EFTA are supposed to get 
















































The British knew the Finns would have to make some concessions to 
Moscow. (About 25% of Finnish trade is with the U.S.S.R., and another 25% 
with Britain.) But London hadn’t figured the concession would go so far 
To British officials, it now looks as if Moscow may be trying to infiltrate 
EFTA. Before Finland joins EFTA, London will insist that Helsinki accept 
special “origin rules” that would prevent Russian products coming into 
Britain as Finnish products. 


Businessmen in Venezuela are encouraged by Pres. Betancourt’s show of 
strength following the outbreaks of violence last week. But they are waiting 
to see how effectively Betancourt keeps the lid on political and labor agita- 
tion and how swiftly he moves to stop any new outbursts. 


Venezuela’s economic troubles are intensifying. This week, the govern- 
ment asked the oil companies for an advance on 1960 income taxes to help 
meet its mounting budget deficit. It’s estimated at $300-million for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


In October, the oil companies advanced $100-million. Part of the new 
advance will go toward repayment of the earlier loan. If the request goes 
through, the money will be supplied by New York banks, which will discount 
Venezuelan treasury bills. The oil companies would guarantee the bills and 
purchase them from the banks to present in payment of taxes in June 


The government is also moving ahead to December royalty payments 
of about $100-million, normally due in January. Among other reported pro- 
posals to meet the deficit is a pay-as-you-go personal income tax that would 
move collections ahead one year. 





In his search for a solution to the Algerian question, French Pres. 
de Gaulle is slated to go to Algeria this.week. This may be the signal for a 
flareup among the European settlers who are dissatisfied with his proposals 
for a provisional government largely in Moslem hands. 


De Gaulle goes to sound out the Army on his plan to give Algeria some- 
thing close to independence. So long as the officer corps backs de Gaulle, 
civilian disturbances can’t lead to a crisis. If de Gaulle comes away con- 
vinced that the army is with him, he’s sure to go ahead with his plans 

The rub comes when you try to pinpoint just how de Gaulle is going to 
bring around the Algerian nationalists (FLN). De Gaulle refuses to talk poli- 
tics with the FLN until it lays down its arms. The FLN refuses to lay down 
its arms until de Gaulle talks politics. 





There’s a chance that the United Nations won’t vote on the Algerian 
question, now under discussion, before it adjourns in the middle of this 
month. Some delegates want to give de Gaulle an opportunity to show what 
he can do. Others want to see what the new U.S. Administration’s policies 

114 will be. 
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NATIONAL STEEL 


Here you are 
Lake Michigan, near Chicago. And you're 
looking down at a new ultra-modern flat- 
rolled products plant being rushed to com- 
pletion for our newest division: Midwest 
Steel Corporation. 


Just a few months from now this new plant, 
with an initial yearly capacity of 750,000 
tons, will start producing galvanized steel 
And it will follow with electrolytic tin plate 
and hot-rolled and cold-rolled sheets and 
strip. Equipped to set new standards in 
steel quality, the mill buildings are also 
designed to set new standards in appear- 
ance (for example, their sides are Stran- 
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three strategically located up-to-the-minute 
plants serving the metalworking heart of 
the nation. We'll be better equipped than 
ever to provide the finest and 
deliver the highest quality steels in quantity 
wherever they're needed. And you'll benefit, 
because manufacturers use so 
much steel in the things you buy and 
because making good steel better is the 
continuing aim of National Steel 


services 


of course, 


This STEELM ARK of the American 
steel industry tells you a product is 
teel-made, steel-modern and steel- 


Look for it when you buy 
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Trucks that are rolling are trucks that are earning 
Mobil studied operating conditions and PM practices 
~ ’ 
at Motor Truck Services recommended service in- 
tervals which eliminated 455 hours of shop time on oN —— 
ee | 
Diesel tractors. Motor Truck gained $2,459 in revenue ~~ Se 


because of greater vehicle availability 


os 








‘with Mobil Program 


Motor Truck Services cuts operating costs on units leased to Kramer Bros... . 
saves enough for 5 new tractors or over 250,000 galions of fuel 


Motor Truck Services, Inc., Detroit, leases 120 
Diesel tractors to Kramer Bros. Freight Lines... 
provides fuel, lubricants and maintenance for 
this rapidly growing fleet. To help widen the gap 
between income and operating costs, Motor 
Truck installed a Mobil Program in 1957. 
Mobilengineers, cooperating with Motor Truck 
personnel, studied the requirements of these long- 
haul units . . . recommended quality Mobil prod- 
ucts to assure maximum protection. Then, 
through periodic analyses of used lubricants and 


inspections of lubricated parts, they determined 
optimum change and inspection intervals for 
greatest economy and safe operation. Storage 
and handling procedures were improved as well. 
As a result of the Mobil Program, Motor Truck 
Services has saved $60,471 over a two-year period. 

The Mobil Program can work for you wher- 
ever fuels and lubricants are used . . . in industry, 
in transportation, in construction. To learn more 
about this unique approach to maintenance pro- 
cedures, call your nearest Mobil representative. 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 





Periodic analyses of used crankcase oil, plus regular 
inspection of lubricated parts, helped Motor Truck 
increase over-all service efficiency and eliminate the 
need for additional shop space. Savings in rental 
expense: $12,000. 





Lubrication of “fifth wheels” and other chassis parts 
was improved with a heavy-duty Mobil grease and 
a regular inspection routine. Motor Truck saved 
$24,615 in labor and materials. 


nfor Fleets 


Material and labor costs for oil and filter changes 
were drastically reduced with the introduction of 
quality Mobil lubricants and the determination of 
optimum change intervals. These savings to Motor 
Truck totaled $18,757 in just two years. 





Mobil studied lubricant storage, handling and dis- 


pensing techniques at customer's shop . . . recom- 
mended improved procedures which saved Motor 
Truck $2,640 in two years. 
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Verifax copies anything you write with ! 
Makes no difference if you write with ball point or fountain pen, pencil or crayon — 
a Verifax Copier takes all kinds of writing, typing, and printing in stride. 


Gives you 5 dry, easy-to-read copies in 1 minute 


for 242¢ each... . copies 


which are as accurate and long-lasting as the original. 


See how Kodak's $99.50 Verifax Bantam Copier outperforms other 
makes of copiers costing up to 4 times as much. Phone local 
Verifax Dealer (see ‘‘Yellow Pages’’ under duplicating or photo- 
copying machines), or write Eastman Kodak Company, Business 
pein Methods — Rochester 4, N. Y. 


rices quoted are manufacture uggested prices and subject to change without notice. 


Verifax Ceying 


DOES MORE... 





MISSES NOTHING 
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Russia Calls the Shots—For Now 


@ Red China gives Soviet leaders a chance to make 


the Communist world conquest their way. Manifesto from 


Moscow suggests war is to be a last resort. 


@ Russia’s way seems still to be opportunism, to take 
control without outright war. There’s no sign of any easing of 


pressure on the free world. 


@ The ultimate problem for Communism remains: 


What happens when China is strong enough to challenge 


Russia? 


Last week in Moscow, the leaders of 
world Communism completed a lengthy 
conference called to mark out the future 
of the Communist movement. The most 
prominent question confronting them 
was the dispute between the Soviet 
Union and Communist China over the 
tactics that international Communism 
should pursue to conquer the world. 

This week, the Communist leaders 
made public a long statement that spells 
out the conclusions thev reached. It is 
a reaffirmation of orthodox Marvxist- 
Leninist doctrine. But it’s shot through 
with compromises that make it a hy- 
brid of Russian and Chinese attitudes 
and policies. 
¢ Leaning Two Ways—In general, the 
manifesto leans hard toward the Rus- 
sian line of taking over the world with- 
out resorting to war. But it has a strong 
Chinese flavor in not ruling out the 
possibility of war if the Russian tactics 
don’t work—and work fast. 

The real effect of the statement will 
become clear only as Russian and Chi- 
nese policies evolve over the coming 
months. For the moment, it appears 
that this evolution will follow two dis- 
tinct but related lines, one clear and 
another not quite so clear: 

¢ Communist policy toward the 
non-Communist world is quite evident. 
The tone of the manifesto is militant, 
especially toward the U.S. It warns that 
the Communists are thoroughly com- 
mitted to continue their attacks wher- 
ever the opportunity presents. 

e On the surface, attitudes of 
Communist nations toward each other 
seem clear. The document reiterates, 
at some length, the necessitv of unity 
within the Communist bloc and the 
reality of Russian leadership. But onl 
time will tell whether the Chinese mav- 
ericks will adhere to the party line. 

For the present, Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev’s policy of “peaceful 
coexistence” is official doctrine. It calls 
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for continuation of the world revolu- 
tion without resorting to war, for at- 
taining victory over the non-Com- 
munists through the class struggle. 


|. Uncompromising on Aims 


lhe manifesto gives the world the 
first detailed exposition of what “peace- 
ful coexistence” means. It does not 
mean the existence—side by side and 
without conflict—of two different po- 
litical, economic and social systems. It 
means the attempt by the Communists 


to dominate the world through po- 
litical maneuver, economic pressure, 
limited military ventures, ideological 


persuasion, and subversion of non-Com- 
munist institutions. 

In this process, any accommodation 

with the West is temporary, a tactical 
maneuver to gain breathing time. 
e Threat of War—Nor is war entirely 
ruled out as a possibility of achieving 
world conquest. This week’s statement 
puts Khrushchev on notice that if he 
cannot noticeably advance the Com- 
munist cause throughout the world, a 
revision in favor of the Chinese view is 
most likely. 

This may reassure the Chinese, who 
are afraid that Khrushchev’s negotia- 
tions with the West may degenerate 
into compromise. They fear that, as the 
Soviet form of the affluent society de- 
velops, the Russians will be more prone 
to back down rather than go to war, 
if the West should stand firm. 

The statement put out in Moscow 
this week represents a consolidation of 
Khrushchev’s tough line since the break- 
up of the summit conference in Paris 
last May (BW —May21‘60,p25). Since 
then, the Russians have bounced around 
the world, jabbing at the West, until 
their strategy culminated in Khrush- 
chev’s astonishing performance at the 
U.N. (BW—Oct.1’60,p25). 
¢ To Be Expected—The West can look 


for more of the same. The Moscow 
document calls for forcing the pace of 
Communism’s spread by taking advan- 
tage of nationalist movements in Asia, 
\trica, and Latin America. It promises 
material and moral assistance to anti- 
Western elements in Algeria, the 
Congo, South Africa, and Cuba, and to 
others who oppose the West. 

In the more industrialized countries, 
Communists will work in “united 
fronts” with socialists, social democrats, 
and other leftist groups. This week’s 
statement makes a point of the impor- 
tance of labor unions to the movement. 

On the international scene, the Com- 
munists warn that they will press the 
West on disarmament, abolition of mil- 
itary bases on foreign soil, and the with- 
drawal of troops from such assignments 
as those that U.S. troops have with 
NATO. 

The statement also repeats Khrush- 
chev’s demands for a treaty with East 
Germany, for making Berlin into a 
demilitarized free city, and for prevent- 
ing the rearmament of West Germany 
and Japan. 

The Moscow manifesto stretches a 
point of doctrine to allow China the 
freedom to operate the way it wants to 
in its own sphere. While general prin- 
ciples hold, the document notes, they 
do “not permit a mechanical copying of 
the policies and tactics of the Commu- 
nist parties of other countries.” This 
most likely means that Moscow will not 
object if the Chinese push forcibly into 
Southeast Asia or across the Taiwan 
Strait. 


ll. Differ on Tactics 


The Russians and the Chinese don’t 
differ on ideological goals. Indeed, 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung, the 
Chinese party chairman, have been 
competing to see who can out-Marx 
the other. Each claims to be heir to 
Lenin as the infallible interpreter of 
Communist doctrine. They differ in 
the tactical area. 
¢ Nationalism, Too—Underlying this 
doctrinal and tactical dispute, however, 
is a real clash of national interests that 
has little to do with ideology. 

Two centers of Communism are de- 
veloping—Moscow and _ Peking—con- 
nected ideologically by a common cause. 
Each has its own following, sphere of 
influence, and set of tactics. Their 
objectives sometimes conflict. 

For example, there is oil in the cen- 
tral Asian province of Sinkiang, which 
is nominally Chinese territory. The 
Russians have been developing these 
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rcsources—but the Chinese are building 
1 railroad there and want to take over 
(BW —Jul.16’60,p1 13) 

Outer Mongolia, traditionally con- 
sidered a Chinese vassal state, has been 
under Russian influence since before 
World War II. ‘The Chinese are begin- 
ning to send people to settle and de- 
velop the land, much to the discomfort 
of the Russians 
¢ China’s Growth—China has a popu- 


lation approaching the 700-milhion mark 


and wants living space. Long before the 


Communists came to power, the Chi- 
nese looked longingly at the wide-open 
steppes of Siberia—and still do 

In the days of the Czars, Russia com- 
peted with Britain for influence in 
India. Today, the Russian bear still 
prowls just north of the Khyber Pass 
and is unhappy to see Chinese soldiers 
moving from Tibet into India. Today, 


also, the Chinese and Russians are com- 
peting for influence in North Africa, 
Southeast Asia, and Latin America 
The big question is what will happen 
when the Chinese, clearly on the march 
now, feel strong enough to challenge 
Russia. Will the two then fight out the 
differences between them at the risk of 
splitting the Communist world—or will 
they resolve them at the expense of the 


West? 


New Hope in Battle for Dollar 


@ Though immediate outlook is cloudy in effort to 


cut payments deficit, signs of a turn for better appear. 


@ West Germany pledges definite dollar aid, and 


flow of short-term funds from U.S. to Europe slows down. 


@ Administration attempt to persuade Ford to avoid 


dollar drain in British deal, however, makes little headway. 


The battle to defend the dollar 
gained momentum this week, and while 
the immediate outlook remained cloudy, 
officials in Washington saw some silver 
linings. 

(he most hopeful news was that 
West Germany would proceed with its 
offer of help in reducing the deficit in 
the U.S. balance of payments. Plans 
for this were first disclosed on Treasury 
Secy. Robert B. Anderson’s well-publi- 
cized trip to Bonn, but they were not 
fully discussed because of U.S. pres- 
sure to get Chancellor Adenauer to off- 
set the costs of keeping American troops 
stationed in West Germany. This 
week, German Foreign Minister Hein- 
rich von Brentano indicated _ that 
though his government was not pre- 
pared to pay for the troops, it would 
take other steps that would cut U.S 
spending abroad because “the support 
of the dollar is as important as our 
own security.” 

Meanwhile, the State Dept. called 
for a cessation of foreign aid procure 
ment by the International Cooperation 
Administration in 18 countries. This 
move, a follow-up of the emergency 
measures announced by Pres. Eisen 
hower at Augusta, could mean a net 
of $200-million. Most foreign 
governments expected the step—and 
would not be surprised at more drastic 
cutbacks by the Kennedy Administra 
tion—but foreign stock markets dipped 
inew after the announcement 
¢ Short-Term Flow—Treasury and Fed 
eral Reserve officials also expressed satis 
faction that the flow of short-term funds 
out of the U.S. to high-yielding money 


Saving 


markets in Europe, which reached 
drastic proportions during the third 
quarter, appears to be slowing down 
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There is still a moderate outflow, so 
that it is premature to predict in actual 
turnabout. But Fed officials—and Per 
Jacobson, head of the International 
Monetary Fund—are confident that the 
worst is over, for the moment at least. 

In fact, some officials feel that the 
U.S. determination to reduce its pa 
ments deficit, combined with a slowing 
down of the boom in Europe, should 
bring about an actual return flow of 
funds next year. They point to recent 
declines in prices of foreign currencies, 
particularly sterling, as a sign that fewer 
dollars are moving abroad (sterling sold 
down to $2.80 last week, the lowest 
point in months). 
¢ Tally—Over-all, an estimated $1.5 
billion in short-term funds left the U.S 
in the past nine months, the bulk of 
it in the third quarter. If this outflow 
could be stopped, or reversed, the 
Treasury could expect some real benefit 
from the measures it has just taken to 
tackle the more basic, long-term bal 
ance of payments problems 

Washington officials sav the Admin 
istration’s moves to date will result in 
of about $1.2-billion, not 
counting whatever contribution Ger 
many makes. This is less than the re 
cent outflow of short-term capital, and 
with the over-all 1960 deficit likely to 
be at least $3.8-billion, the Treasury 
can’t afford to be complacent 

Now it is also faced with a new drain 
on dollars as Ford Motor Co. carries 
out its announced plan to obtain 100% 
control of its British subsidiary, Ford 
Motor Co., Ltd., of Dagenham (BW 
Nov.19’p50). Ford now has 54% con- 
trol, is offering minority shareholders, 
chiefly British, 
change for their shares 


net savings 


$358-million in ex- 


Although there was no way the Ad- 
ministration could stop the Ford deal 
Secy. Anderson talked personally by 
telephone with Henry Ford II, remind 
ing him of the difficulties that the U.S 
is facing in its balance of payments 
Anderson didn’t ask 
its offer, but he urged the company to 
modify its purchase plan so that 
would have the least possible impact on 
the deficit 


Ford to withdraw 


|. Handling the Ford Case 


Ihe moral suasion employed by An 
derson in the Ford case, and his trip to 
Europe, reflect the outgoing Adminis 
tration’s dramatic—and in 
frantic—attempts to come to grips with 
the balance of payments problem 
e Criticism of Ford—Most officials in 
Washington think the decisions that 
have been taken will pay off. But there 
is still plenty of resentment about 
Ford, which is being criticized not onl 
for its timing but for a 
chest attitude in making its offer 

For several vears, the Federal Re 
serve Board has asked that 
tions planning mayor capit il investments 
abroad notify it in advance, so that the 


some eves, 


close-to-the- 


COTpo! 1 


Fed could keep a check on the amount 
of funds flowing overseas. But Ford 
did not reveal its intentions to the 


Fed. 


Anderson, however, learned of the 
deal in early November, and called 
Henrv Ford. Persons close to Ander 
son say he urged a special financing 
rangement so that the Administra 


tion would not be placed in the pos 


tion ot seeming to favor i Dig 
corporation over the families of U.S 
servicemen 

e Pros and Cons—There’s no sign that 
lreasury pressure has changed Ford 

plan to use dollars—and the British 
lreasury is apparently siding with | 


This is disturbing to Washington off 
cials, who contend that Ford knowin 
that the U.S. was planning to cut th 
dollar outflow 
the gun 

In making its offer, Ford said 
wanted the “flexibilitv’” that derives 

shit 


from full 


uught to get in ul 


wnership. It said this was 
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The Commonwealth of Kentucky is erecting a 
$1,000,000 research-center building on a 
75-acre portion of this famous Bluegrass farm. 





KENTUCKY builds Spindletop... 


ITH THE dedication of its new Spindletop 
Research Center and Park, Kentucky has 
taken an important step forward in the progress of 
the State and the Nation—has created a unique 
institution through which the State, the University 
of Kentucky, and private industry can function as 
a three-way partnership in conducting any kind of 
industrial research which will contribute to the wel- 
fare of the partners and the people of Kentucky. 
An architectural competition for the design of a 
$1,000,000 research center building has been held, 
a winning design has been chosen, and ground will 
soon be broken for the building itself. An additional 
350 acres have been set aside for sale to private 
industries or associations interested in performing 
specialized industrial research. 
Negotiations with several of America’s largest 
companies on various kinds of research projects 
are now going forward. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


a unique industrial RESEARCH facility 


If your company is considering any new research 
activities—if you might be interested in participat- 
ing in the benefits of a research-park project, your 
inquiries are invited. The potential advantages for 
your company and its research people include 
actual financial economies—proximity to all the 
facilities of a great university—the inspirational 
and other benefits of intimate contact with a con- 
centrated group of research specialists in a campus- 
like environment—pleasant living and working 
conditions in a hospitable, middle-South com- 
munity—active co-operation by hundreds of dedi- 
cated governmental specialists in nearby Frankfort, 
the State Capitol city. 

For complete facts, please address: 

Lieutenant Governor Wilson W. Wyatt, or 
E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner, 
Department of Economic Development 
300 Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 


BIG. THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 











necessary in face of the growing com 
petition for auto markets abroad. Ford 
officials are themselves resentful about 
Washington, make the point that 
Ford’s investment will eventually mean 
a return flow of dollars to the U.S 
With General Motors having complete 
control over its British subsidiary, Ford 
men believe thev have a right to be 
on equal terms. 

¢ No Controls—The Treasury insists 
that it would not try to stop Ford—and 
does not want to. Its officials sav, 
over, that no exchange controls that 
would block such flows of capital are 
under consideration. Anderson himself 
says that “we must do nothing to ham 
per the flow of capital and trade expan- 
sion,” and the Administration’s line 
continues to be that direct investment 
abroad should be encouraged. It’s ac- 
knowledged that this might mean a 
bigger deficit in the short run, but, over 
the long pull, it should mean a big re- 
turn flow in earnings and dividends. 
The Treasury’s annovance is only at 
Ford’s wav of handling the transaction. 
¢ Fears—Some officials go further, how- 
ever. They argue that—regardless of 
technical definitions—F ord’s investment 
amounts to a portfolio transaction, not 
one that will mean greater productive 
capacitv. One highly placed Treasury 
official insists that there’s a difference 
between investing in plant and in the 
London stock market, and contends 
that Ford is doing the latter. He goes 
so far as to call Ford’s investment 
“flight capital.” 

There’s also a fear that other U.S 
companies may follow Ford’s lead. This 
could lead to exchange controls by a 
Democratic Administration, some 
or to other moves to force repatriation 
of profits 


mor;re- 


Sav, 


ll. The Short-Term Tide 


The Treasury can take more heart 
in the slowing down in the outflow of 
short-term funds. This “‘swing’’ capital 
was chiefly responsible for the payments 
deficit in the third quarter running at a 
rate of $4.3-billion, instead of some- 
thing close to half that figure. Signs of 
a turn in the tide are particularly wel 
come, since the gold drain has already 
reached $1.5-billion this vear and the 
U.S. gold stock is now below the $18- 
billion 


mark, which 


some European 
bankers consider the “critical” level 
The Treasury realizes, however, that 


it cannot lower its guard. For short- 
term flows have become more sensitive 
than ever to shifts in interest rates, 
and, as one Fed official says, this new 
problem of the movements of 
short-term funds will be with us for a 
long time.” 


“mass 


The Treasury divides short-term 
funds into three categories: (1) idle 
cash of U.S. corporations seeking 
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interest rate 
arbitrage; (2) money from sophisticated 
investors and speculators, out for the 
highest returns possible (such money 
mav have accounted for about half of 
the total U.S. outflow in dollars this 
year); and (3) flight capital that has left 
the U.S. because of a loss of confidence 
in the dollar 

In the last month, there has been a 


higher yiclds abroad via 





narrowing of the rate differential be- 
tween New York and European mone\ 
centers. This results from a stiffening of 
U.S. rates—and oftening abroad 
Thus, there’s lk incentive to n 


funds overseas, and indications are that 


if the European boom slows down, th 


gap might close. This would mean 
reverse flow of funds from Europe to 
the U.S 


Soviets Buy U.S. Machine Tools 


Two U.S. companies will start shipping machinery to 
Russia in the near future. Others are dickering for orders. 


A U.S. machine tool maker, Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co., will begin de- 
liveries to the Sovict Union this month, 
filling an order for 16 grinding ma- 
chines. Within the next few months, 
a second U.S. machine tool producer, 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., will also 
begin shipments to Russia. 

The companies won't divulge the 
value of their orders, but industry ob- 
servers estimate that thev total about 
$2-million. Payment will be made by 
letters of credit through U.S. banks. 
Other U.S. machine tool makers have 
been negotiating with the Russians but 
either have not made a sale or have not 
been granted an export license by the 
Dept. of Commerce. 

These orders are among the very few 
that U.S. companies have received from 
Russia since a group of textile machin- 
ery companies sold $21.4-million worth 
of machines last January (BW —Jan.2 
’60,p69). These are the first U.S. ma- 
chine tools sold to Russia since the 
World War II lend-lease program 
¢ Breach in the Wall—The textile ma- 
chinerv sale was a breach in the trad 
wall that has risen between the U.S 
and the Soviet Union. Since January, 
the value of exports to Russia has risen 
from $6.2-million in the first quarter to 
$11-million in the third quarter, reflect 
ing shipments of the textile machiner 


The nine-month total of U.S. exports 
to Russia is $25.6-million 
The Soviets have also been buving 


machine tools in Western Europe. Last 
week, Stankoimport, the government 
agency that imports machine tools, 
placed a $1.4-million order with David 
Brown Industries, Ltd., in Britain, for 
precision gear hobbing machines (BW- 
Dec.3’60,p80). 

The machines that the Russians 
bought from U.S. companies are used 
to make holes in metal, finishing them 
to close tolerances. The Russians mav 
want these machines for production of 
a V-8 aluminum engine for a light pas- 
senger car, according to American Ma 
chinist-Metalworking Manufacturing, a 
McGraw-Hill publication 
¢ Overtures—The U.S. sales were gen- 


erated when the Russians, late last win 


ter, approached a number of U.S 
companies and asked them to submit 
specifications and quote prices. The 
companies cleared with the Commerce 
Dept., which polices exports of tech- 
nical information and products to Rus- 
sia. The government forbids the sale 
of “strategic’”’ goods to the Soviet bloc 

Some companies also applied for and 
received export licenses before they 
began negotiating with Stankoimport, 
the Soviet import agency. In mid-sum- 
mer, Jones & Lamson and Brvant signed 
contracts. Thes« companies and 
others dickering with the Russians have 
been reluctant to talk about the negotia- 
tions and sales 

A third company, Gleason Works 
received an order for machinery to cut 
automotive gears for passenger cars and 
light trucks. But in mid-November, the 
Commerce Dept. turned d 
panv’s application for 


two 


own the com 


in export permit 


Commerce Dept. officials won’t com- 
ment on the reason for their refu 1] 
but industrv observers spe ulate that 
Commerce fears the Russians will usc 
the machinerv to manufacture heavy. 


militarv-tvpe trucl 


¢ Talking Stage—Another machine tool 


maker. Ex-Cell-O Corp.. has been 
negotiating with the Russians f 

eral months for a $108,000 ler. but 
the Russians haven’t bought » far 


H. Glenn Bixby, president of both Fx 


Cell-O and Brvant. also hour that th 
U.S. government is tightening up on 
sales behind the Iron Curtain and won’t 
approve further sal Fx-Cell-O would 
sell tools similar to those it sells to the 
U.S. automobile industri 

Two more machine tool companies 


are reported to have been 


with the Soviet Union but are reluctant 
to discuss their dealings. Norton Co 
has sent an executive to Moscow 
in the last vear looking for business but 
currently does n 


negotiating 


twice 


t have an order 
According to Stankoimp ort Cross 
Co. is negotiating. Months ago, Cross 
acknowledged that it received a reply 
from the Russians, to which it replied 
But nothing more has developed. END 
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Huge fabric building speeds construction 
of first push-button post office 
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Air-supported building made by Hoosier Tarpaulin and Canvas Goods Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., being inflated. Right, 1TT-Intelex letter sorting machine. 


The world’s first fully mechanized post office —a “laboratory 
j for the future” which promises to revolutionize mail handling 
—swung into operation in Providence, R. I. this past October 

To meet an inexorable deadline, sensitive electro-mechan- 
ical machinery for sorting letters at high speeds had to be 
installed even before the walls of the building went up. The 
problem: How to protect it during installation? 

Answer: They erected a building within a building. A huge 
fabric air-supported structure —one of the largest of its kind 


—was fabricated for International Telephone and Telegraph 





rhe base fabric selected for this vital job was Wellington 
Sears Welkote, a tough nylon, coated with vinyl by Sawyer 
Coated Fabrics, Division of Farrington Texol Corp., Water- 
town, Mass. 

This is just one of the many ways Wellington Sears meets 
the complex needs of industry with quality fabrics backed by 
more than a century of experience. Why not call on Wellington 
Sears to help solve your problems with fabrics for laminating, 
coating, rubberizing and many other industrial applications 
Write for free illustrated booklet, “Fabrics Plus,” Dept. C-12 


WELLINGTON SEARS @: 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 
Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. + Akron + Atlanta - Boston + Chicago « Dallas + Detroit « Los Angeles + Philadelphia » San Francisco 





Imagination at work 
for Industry 
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These services are essential to you— 
and they’re part of every General American lease 


A General American lease for freight cars or terminal cars, Airslide®, Dry-Flo®, Piggy-Back, refrigerator 
storage provides far more than just a means of renting and other specialized freight cars as well as over 
capital. You get flexibility of operation keyed to 657,000,000 gallons of liquid storage space in six ter 
seasonal needs. You're relieved of risk due to changes minals located in five key areas. 


in products or markets. Long-term commitments No other leasing service is so practical or so complet 
are reduced. Yet leasing is only part of the story. Whether your 
In addition, your General American lease assures problems relate to processing, shipping or storag 
you of proper maintenance in compliance with in- ... to mixing or drying... to coating, fastening, 
dustry codes as well as the elimination of the cost and conveying. . . to chemicals, foods, petroleum, plastics 
burden of record keeping. Perhaps most important, .. . solids, liquids or gases, General American’s 
your lease allows you to draw on the experience, engi- broad experience and directed imagination can help 


neering and research information available only from you solve them. 
General American. Whatever you mine or manufacture, process or ship 


You get more choice with over 65,000 GATX tank let usshow you why it pays to plan with General American 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Pros and Cons of Being Listed 


In the past few years, when stock 
prices were generally rising, smart in- 
vestors in Wall Street felt they had a 
sure-fire formula for success by invest- 
ing in companies newly listed on the 
major exchanges. Stock buyers found 
that companies exposed for the first 
time to broad distribution—and the 
publicity that accompanied a listing— 
tended to rise. 

In 1960, this practice didn’t work 
(table). There have been more new 
listings on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and American Stock Exchange 
than ever before—54 so far on NYSE 
and 105 on ASE. Yet, for the most 
part, their prices have dropped sharply 
since the shares were listed—and the 
declines have not been limited to any 
one industry. Electronic shares—Transi- 
tron and Ling-Temco on NYSE and 
a host of ASE companies—have suffered 
big drops, but almost all newly listed 
companies have been heavily hit. A 
few exceptions: American Hospital Sup- 
ply; Jonathan Logan, a dress manufac- 
turer; Holt Rinehart & Winston, book 
publishers. 
¢ Loading Up—Some of the declines 
can be attributed to the fact that trad- 
ers, learning of a possible listing, load 
up on a stock in anticipation of wide- 
spread public demand, then take profits, 
which sends the prices down a bit. This 
vear, the public demand slumped, prob 
ably because of the over-all fall in stock 
prices this vear. 

But one major factor in this vear’s 
declines is that more companies are 
being listed earlier in their corporate 
life than before, particularly on the 
ASE. Many of the companies sought 
listing soon after they became more 


widely owned. A number are unsea- 
soned companies, without any solid 
earnings record. Others have had an 


up-and-down earnings record hardly con- 
ducive to attracting pubiic interest. 
Some companies sought listing at 
time when their stocks were selling 
extremely high prices, either because 
they were just a few months removed 
from being new issues (or secondary 
offerings by existing shareholders 
priced overly high at the outset, or be 
cause insider buving supported the 
stocks artificially. 
* Too Speedy—Listing too quickly has 
backfired in a number of cases. On the 
other hand, a good number of stocks 
that were well-seasoned in the over-the- 
counter market, such as $. D. Warren, 
a quality paper producer, or on another 
exchange, such as Singer Mfg., which 
moved from ASE to NYSE, have been 
better able to weather the market de- 
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How a Sampling of New Listings 
Has Performed 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE © 


DATE OPENING RECENT 
COMPANY LISTED PRICE PRICE 
Sp erer ent = 1/6/60 $39.75 $17.75 
WD. Sn cccteccvcnanet 2/16/60 42.12 36.37 
American Hospital Supply ... 3/7/60 38.00 56.50 
ryt 3/10/60 41.00 46.62 
CORT SEED ob ecevecnwe’ 3/10/60 23.25 24.25 
Se Di PD nbc veceeennont 4/18/60 36.50 36.75 
ee 4/28/60 22.75 10.62 
ee 5/16/60 36.75 36.12 
First Charter Financial ....... 5/25/60 26.37 27.12 
Copeland Refrigeration ...... 6/17/60 33.37 24.75 
SN TH cas 66 624 bewaneen 7/18/60 62.50 59.62 
Du Bois Chemicals ......... 8/15/60 16.87 15.25 
Indiana General ........... 8/23/60 57.00 37.00 
Ryder System .............. 9/19/60 33.25 ait 
PCOS 666 es SN seneneen 9/23/60 28.00 24.50 
+ ree 

AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE __ 

Polarad Electronics ......... 1/18/60 $37.75 $23.00 
Atlantic Research .......... 3/9/60 49.50 39.25 
Eastern Freight Ways ....... 4/18/60 7.50 3.87 
Giannini Controls .......... 4/25/60 46.50 52.00 
Guerdon Industries ......... 5/31/60 10.00 6.00 
Mill Factors Corp. .......... 7/7/60 12.88 13.12 
I eae. 6 oc 5 cia eevee 8/18/60 37.00 26.62 
Colonial Corp. of America . . 9/26/60 16.00 15.88 
Realty Equities ........e000% 10/10/60 5.38 5.00 
SUNT IIE 6.405.000 ais abo 11/1/60 14.50 15.75 


*2 for 1 stock split, June 27, 1960 


not true in all cases, but 
to indicate that a seasoned 


cline. ‘This is 
in enough 


stock has an advantage. 
This vear’s experience is not likels 


to halt the 
company’s 


trend toward listing. From a 
standpoint, the acquiring of 
a listing is not simply a matter of hop- 
ing the price will nse. If it were 
newly listed 


, most 
ympanies would be feel 
ing pretty sick these days. 

But corporate executives say that the 
advantages of listing are numerous, the 
cost small (for a company having 1|-mil 
lion shares, the initial fee on the NYSI 
is about $7,500), and manv big compa- 
nies with the proper qualifications lean 
toward listing when thev become na 
tionally known. NYSE and ASE now 
have trading in a total of about 2,450 
issues. 


For the NYSE, a company must earn 


©ousiness weer 


over $l-million net annually, have tan- 
gible net assets of over $8-million, and 
have at least 400,000 shares outstand- 
ing, with more than 1,500 stockholders. 
The minimum requirements of ASI 
include 150,000 shares in the hands of 
500 holders and a net worth of $750,- 
000. The new National Stock Ex- 
change in New York, which hopes to 
get off the ground in about thice 
months, has slightly stiffer requirements 
than ASE: It calls for a minimum net 
worth of $1-million. 

¢ The Benefits—According to com- 
panies that have taken the step, there 
are a lot of benefits to listing: 

e Stock ownership is broadened 
Most companies say the number of 
stockholders grows with listing, and 
gives broader acceptance for their prod- 
ucts. Louis Lerner, president of Du Bois 
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You Can Depend on TMI 


Quality 
experience 


e For Your Commercial 
Specifications as well as 
Highest Technical Specs 


In quiet, sensible thinking it 

is easy to reflect on the 
observation of many decades 
ago, long before cold drawing 
tubing became one of the 
most important components 
in the metalworking industry, 
“As the twig is bent so 

grows the tree’’! 


So appropriate ... 
for it applies to our long years 
of specialized experience in 
drawing stainless steel and 
special alloy tubing for avia- 
tion, for nuclear development, 
for instrumentation along a 
myriad of pioneering trails. 
Our quality experience helps 
our commercial customers 
in many ways: speeding 
assemblies, improving 
appearances, protecting 
performance reputations, 
cutting costs with safety. 

The size of your order is not 
the most important with us. 
The opportunity to show you 
the quality stamp of approval 
on our commercial work (as 
well as the highest standards) 
is paramount. We 
are trained to keep 
our performance 
promises: WRITE 
or WIRE today. 








SIZES 
.050”" to 1.250” O.D. with 
tolerances as close as .0005” 
when required . . : in stainless 
steels, in exotic metals, 
in special alloys. 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


* MANUFACTURERS 


METALLUR «ENGINEER 


unty), PA 
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listing on NYSE is that he felt indus 
trial customers would become better ac- 
quainted with Du Bois’ poducts 

¢ It gives investors a better mar- 
ket—in terms of liquidity and prices 
for stock transactions. Sol Berger, 
president of Colonial Corp. of Amer 
ica, a shirt manufacturer that joined 
ASE recently, says: ““The spread in ou 
stock in the over-the-counter market 
was just too big. Our stockholders 
were getting a rough going-over.” At 
the same time, listing tends to attract 
institutional investors. Many 
banks and insurance companies are lim 
ited to purchasing listed securities 

e The cost of raising capital is 
lowered. NYSE has figures to show 
that in common stock financing, non 
listed companies pay close to three 
times as much in underwriting 
is listed companies 

e A company gains the prestig¢ 
and standing it needs to engage in 
mergers or acquisitions. Family owned 
corporations, for instance, normally 
want to exchange their shares for stock 
in a publicly owned and listed com 
pany 

e Added loan value is a big plus 
In making loans, banks usually ask for 
a smaller margin on securities enjoving 
a listing. Most brokers, because of Se 
curities & Exchange Commission regu 
lations, accept only exchange securities 
—aside from governments and munici 
pals—as collateral in security loans 

With so many advantages, it’s sur- 

prising that more companies don’t rush 
to list. But the majority of companies 
in the U.S.—including many that can 
fit the bill—still prefers over-the-coun 
ter listing. One company executive says 
he prefers it because dealers, who can 
get a bigger commission, push his shares 
He disputes the notion that listed stocks 
are more active, pointing out that about 
one-half of the stocks traded on NYSI 
and ASE average less than 400 shares 
a day. Other companies have 


savings 


costs 


a long 





standing prejudice against full reporting 
to the public and public agencies and 
against price publicity 
¢ Banks Hostile—The 
groups that shun listing are banks and 
lhe banks cite the 


chief reason 


most prominent 


insurance companies 
1929 stock debacle as a 


why they are against listing. Before the 
crash, bank stocks soared to extremely 


high prices, then collapsed, when the 
5 t 


market broke wide open. Bank officers 
say that in the minds of the public 
such wide fluctuations—or even nar 
rower price movements—appear to 1 
flect on their financial stability, and 


bankers think it is wiser to avoid the 
spotlight that listing provides 

Many small banks—as well as other 
companies—also feel 
served in full reporting 
e The New Exchange—This_ prejudic« 
igainst price publicity and 
is the chief reason why companies ar¢ 
not crowding the new National Stock 
Exchange. At present, NSE has only 
about 14 companies ready for listing; 
another dozen or so are under scrutiny 
and will likely be passed fairly soon. Yet 
NSE has been 
many months 

I'o be sure, NSE: has not set out to 
be a giant in the securities 
Laurence Tavlor, NSI chairman, 
doesn’t pretend that NSE will ever 
match the two big New York exchanges 
l'avlor does believe the NSE can _ be 
a “farm team” for the bigger markets, 
and in this he’s probably right—pro- 
vided more 


no purpos 1S 


reportin 


y 
> 


scouting around for 


busine SS 


companies join 

On the average, the companies talk- 
ing listing with NSE are about eight 
vears old, have sales volume of less than 
$10-million, and a stock price of below 


r > 

$20 per share. They give many of the 
same reasons for wanting a listing as 
do companies joining the NYSE and 


ASE. But they also stress that in join 
ing NSE they will be among stocks of 
their own size, and won't be lost among 
the corporate giants 


How Safe Are Pension Plans? 


New study says most private funds don’t have enough 


in pot to pay obligations, proposes drastic regulations. 


Drastic proposals for regulation of 
the handling of private pension funds, 
coming out of a new study by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Pension Re- 
search Council, are already stirring up 
the makings of a controversy among 
bankers and insurance men involved in 
pension matters. 

Ihe arguments are beginning even 
before the official release of the recom 
mendations next week at the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Assn. of 
America in a speech by the director of 


the research project, Dan M. McGill, 
professor of insurance at Penn's What 
ton School of Financc 

The 
study, underwritten by 29 companies, 
concerned | itself with just 
one question, the actuarial soundness ot 
existing pension plans—in other words, 
whether they enougk money in 
the pot to pay obligations. The study 
applied this criterion only to plans that 
call for specific levels of retirement pay 
(not those in which benefits are 


and Commerce 


two-and-a-half vear, $60,000 


primarily 


have 


b ised 
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While other forms of general transportation operate on government- 
provided right-of-ways, for which they make inadequate or no user pay- 
ments, railroads build and maintain their own and pay taxes on them, too. 


In everyone's interest, public policy should give the railroads the opportunity 
to compete with other forms of transportation on a fair and equal basis. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











EXPENSIVE MACHINES.. 


Driveless RECORDS! 








[uiney 


| S air power 





LOW-COST, RELIABLE [ 
PERFORMANCE 
BACKED BY 

40 YEARS OF 
SPECIALIZED 
ENGINEERING 
EXPERIENCE 


As compressed air continues to do 
more jobs for American industry 
Quincy Compressors maintain 
their leadership in efficiency, de 
pendability and economy 


Models for all 
1 to 90 CFM 


applications from 


} 


Service across the country and 


around the clock 


uine 


COMPRESSORS 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


QUINCY, 


Makers of the World's 


128 


ILLINOIS 


Finest Air Comoressors 
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meclusion, as 


on what’s available). The 


to such plans: There’s no guarantec 
that there will enough and, in fact, 
at any given moment, there almost 
NeVeT 1S 

¢ Remedy—It’s to remedy this situa 


tion that drastic proposals are directed 
McGill recommends that emplovers be 


forced, either by a common agreement 
or by state or federal law, to provide 
full funding of at least all vested bene 


“one dollar in assets 
Full fund 
a considerable 


fits, which entails 
for every dollar of liability 
ing, which involves 
to the emplover, means that the 
pany has paid all accumulated past ser 
iddition to meeting the 


cost 


com 


ice costs mm 
current costs 

For non-vested benefits, McGill 
would require currently accruing benc 
fits to be funded as thev accrue, and 
the past service liability to be amortized 
so that it would be fully funded bv the 
time the emplovee retires 

In addition, McGill would have all 
emplovers do what some corporations 
now do—guarantee all vested benefits 
not only with the assets of the pension 


fund, but with a pledge of the entire 
corporate resources. He would make 
this a “legally enforceable” pledg« 


¢ Ramifications—This basic proposal, 
whether carried out by law or by 
ment, would involve some legal 
Among the major ramifications \IcGill 
sees are: 

¢ Regulations similar to those now 
in effect for insurance companics, put 
ting fairlv strict limitations on how 
monev in the pension fund can be in 


IgTeC 
changes 


vested. McGill would look for a ceiling 
on common stock investments lower 
than the currently usual one-third of 


total assets 
¢ Regular reports to emplovees on 


the total assets and liabilities of the 


fund, and how it is a 
bd Accreditation of ctuarn te Ic 
velop a body of trained <i tested pro 


hes 


Company § 


fessionals for the 
tions involved in 


complicated 
hguring a 


current liabilities for benefit 

e New machinery ti nfore m 
plover compliance—probably includin 
state authority to bring legal tion on 
behalf of emplovees 

e Changes in bankruptcy laws to 
give pension claims a prioritv position 


just below wage claims 
¢ Largest and Longest—Scholarl 
ies on private pension funds have 


stud 
been 


pouring out of the countrv’s founda 
tions and endowments at a rapid rat 


BW —Jan.31°59,p88 
testifving to the 


Dec 3°39 .p54 


increasing cconomik 


importance of the funds The Penn 
svlvania studyv—entitled The Securit 
Behind Anticipated Benefit Rig Un 
der Private Pension Plans—is ae long 
est and largest to date. The 29 com 
panies underwriting it range from East 
man Kodak Co. to the Hanov Bank 


to the Metropolitan Life Insuran Co. 
Though McGill is taking personal re- 
sponsibility for th ecommendations 


they reflect the mclusions of his four 


heutenants: Edwin W. Patt n, en 


itus professor at the C lumbia Un 
versity Law hool; Carl H. Fischer 
professor of actuarial mathematics at 
the University of Michigan; Benjamin 
Aaron, head of the University of ¢ 
fornia’s Institute of Industrial Re I 
and James E.. McNulty, associate proft 
sor of industrv at the Wharton School 
Each led one pha f the study and 
wrote one of the five volumes coming 
out of it, of which Patterson th 
first to be published 

¢ How Sure?—Th nqui lid not 
concern itself with plans in which th 
emplover merely promises to set aside 
in a pension fund so many cents for 
each hour worked. It was limited t 
plans where the w promised 


or thinks he is pro eck f 
determined amount everv month after 
retirement 
How mu 
fund each vea 


h company puts in 


normally at its dis 


cretion. Some buv insurance policies 
most often deferred group annuitics 
once a worker gets a vested right to his 
yensION These setups, the authers of 
the study feel, virtually assure the 


worker that his pension will be waiting 


for him But more often, monc 1S 
simply iccumulated in a fund—often in 
1 bank-administered trust. or undet 


an insurance cr idminis- 
tration setup—from 
paid. 

Contribution formulas in many plans 


ire so indefinite as to 


ympany deposit 


which benefits are 


mpair the ade- 


quacy of the ymmitments, the Penn 
svlvania group luded. Under exist 
ing actuarial standards for calculating 
what future bencfits amount t ! 
present liabilit thev found f lan 


with enough mone 
even pension rights alread t 

This does not nean that all such 
pension plan nsafe, NicGill | 
tens to insist. TH its to th dg 
of the enti t to ful 
fill vested pron nch Pree 
is General Not ( St @) 
Co. (New J Pon 
to the fa t th f I if 
ire complete] mitted t yension 
e Controversy—So far only memb« f 
the Pension R rch Council id 
visorv boards h een th port 
but rumors h leak it an » 
position is forming. Banks ar ttackins 
the study as to nsuran riented 
but insuran mpan tivel 
moting deposit Iministt 
ire objecting just trong 

The controver tend ito 
the idvis Th f ti 
seven memb f Prof. Patt 1 
board hav ncluded_ th 
VOW i] of h find END 
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BEST 
OF THE. 
SHOW 


1960 
INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING 

COMPETITION 


DYLITE 


the 

best 
material 
< next 
to 
carboys 






This new acid carboy incorporating an overpack of Dy ite expandable polystyrene with wirebound jacket won the 
“best of show award” at the 1960 Industrial Packaging Competition sponsored by the Society of Packaging and 
Handling Engineers. Developed by the General Chemical Division of the Allied Chemical Corporation, the shock- 
resistant DyLiTeE overpack provides better, lower-cost protection than was possible with previous packaging materials. 

The Dyite octagonal-molded block cushions these |3-gallon acid carboys; it protects them from vibration and impact 
damage. The plastic package is enclosed in a wirebound outer shell. Because of the 
DytitE overpack, Allied Chemical has a container which takes up 30% less space, 
and cuts packaging and shipping costs. 

DyLITE gives engineers an amazing combination of properties. In addition to its 
remarkable cushioning ability, DyLiTE is strong, lightweight, waterproof, non- 
dusting and is an excellent thermal insulator. DyLtte molds easily, attractively, 
to almost any size or shape . . . and it can appreciably lower your packaging costs. 
Specify Dy ite for your next package. For more information on DyLite and 
its applications, write Koppers Company, Inc., Plastics Division, Dept. BW 12100, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Koppers also makes these other fine plastics: DyLAN” 
polvethylene, SUPER DYLAN" high density polyethylene, and DYLENE” polystyrene. 


KOPPERS PLASTICS 
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ABOVE 
Asphalt Distributor includes two Viking Pumps 


LEFT 
hot asphalt under positive pressure to spray bar 


roads 


thick, medium or thin 


Falls, lowa, U.S.A 
principal cities 








Yes, rugged equipment is required for the tough job of laying hot asphalt on 
That's why Littleford Brothers, Cincinnati, Ohio, selected VIKING PUMPS as 
standard equipment on their most modern 
VIKINGS do more than give rugged service—they solve the problem of big capacity 
and small space, yet operate at high temperatures 


Pumping asphalt is just one of many tough jobs performed by VIKING PUMPS. 
From little one-half gallon per minute pumps to 1050 G.P.M. giants, VIKING PUMPS 
are faithfully delivering a smooth, even flow of liquids—hot, temperate or cold— 
If you have a problem in moving semi-solids or liquids 
VIKING PUMPS may be the answer for you, as they were for Littleford Brothers 
Tell us your problem and ask for bulletin series G. VIKING PUMP COMPANY, Cedar 
In Canada, it's ROTO-KING Pumps 
See your classified telephone directory 


IT TAKES RUGGED PUMPS TO SPRAY HOT ASPHALT 


Newest Littieford Spray Master’ Delux 


-400 G.P.M. heavy duty Viking Pump delivers 


Spray Master’ distributors. And 


Offices and distributors in 











A glove that management wanted 


The workman’s frequent objection to 
stiff protective gloves is one of man- 
agement’s chief problems in fighting 
the high cost of hand and finger in- 
juries. These injuries account for 25% 
of all disabling accidents. 

That’s why Edmont developed the 
“Snorkel”, a superflexible coated glove 
that even chronic glove-haters will 
wear. It is extra soft, extra comfortable 
and easy to work in. Gives excellent 
protection and long wear, too, because 
of its vinyl coating. 
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Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and im- 
pregnated fabric gloves. Tell us your 
operation. Without cost, we will recom- 
mend correct gloves and send samples 
for on-the-job testing. Edmont Inc., 
1220 Walnut St., Coshocton, Ohio. 
Edmont Canada Ltd., Cowansville, Que. 


€Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 








Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about Fed’s chair- 


man, Diners’ Club merger, 


Texas Gulf Producing stock, 


depreciation reform, Texas 


loan companies. 


Martin, Jr., 


Reserve Boat 


William McChesney 
chairman of the Federal 
has been telling visitors that he doc 
not have to resign his post, an attituc 
that has irked some of Kennedy’s aide 
who say that the chairman of the | 
has always served at the pleasure of tl 
President. It’s likely thev’d be mollified 
if Martin submitted a formal resigna 
tion, which, apparently, would 
accepted 


not nx 


Diners’ Club, Inc., moved up in price 
on rumors that it is talking merger 
one of its competitor 
field, with brokers mentioning Ameri 


+] 
With 


] 


in the credit card 


can Express Co. A Diners’ official de 
clined to comment, and an Amex 
executive said, “No talks are going 
on.” 

Brokers attribute this week’s high 


level of trading activity in Texas Gulf 


Producing Co. stock to the compam 
announcement of the discovery of 
“substantial” Libvan oil well. Another: 
likely cause is a rumor that Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jers« which, along 
with W. R. Grace & ( has an in 
est in the venture, will buy out Tex 
Gulf’s share \ spokesman for J 
Standard scotched th mor an 
plaved down the new vw \\ 

no real information on how g 


big the new I i¢ I 


Talk of depreciation reform by the 


Kennedy Administration 
give a lift to som 1 hin 

ind othet pital julpm nt n 
which might benefit fron h 
depreciati n , 

manv investor looking at 
stocks that mig efit fron 


haul in the U.S. tax structur 


Small loan companies are poised for 


expansion in Texas wher rt ist 
month repealed a constitutional 

sion limiting interest charges to 10 

1 vear. Allied Finance Co., based 
Dallas, will open 22 branches bef 
the end of the vear, and another big 
loan chain has staked out 50 new loca 
tions. But the Texas I itul till 
must pass special small loan legislation 
before — the drive starts, but most 
companies are waiting until — that 


happens. 
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Men and machines of AIR EXPRESS deliver vital missile component with jet speed to Convair test site 


Priority service makes Air Express today's best way to ship 


At Convair's big Sycamore Canyon Test Facility in California, an Atlas missile stands ready for a 
static test firing. An eleventh-hour engineering refinement brings AIR EXPRESS service into the picture. 
AIR EXPRESS is constantly called on to speed new parts. It’s all in the day’s (or night's) work for this 
skilled shipping team. Here’s what you get when you ca// AIR EXPRESS: Priority service—first on, first off 
—on all 35 scheduled U. S. airlines « Kid-glove handling every mile of the way « Door-to-door pickup 
and delivery via 13,000 trucks (many radio-dispatched for 

maximum speed) « Teletype confirmation of receipt on 


request « Service to 20,000 American communities coast to A IR EXPRESS 


coast+/t pays to think fast ... think AIR EXPRESS first! 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY ¢ GETS THERE FIRST VIA U.S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 





In the Markets 


Food Stocks, Especially in Diet Field, 
Lead Dow-Jones Index Over 600 Mark 


Food stocks, enjoying investor popularity in the wake 
of a mass entry into the diet-formula field, gave a lift 
to the stock market this week. Six food companies 
either laid plans—or were rumored to be on the brink 
of announcements—to compete with Mead Johnson’s 
Metrecal. Apparently disregarding what competition 
might do to profits, investors bid up food stock prices 
to new highs. The active trading sparked the Dow- 
Jones industrial index back over the 600 mark. 

Professional opinion on the market is clearly mixed. 
Most analysts believe that certain stocks are in a buying 
range, but they are reluctant to commit all their cus- 
tomers’ funds to equities. They look for a gradual rise 
in prices, but prefer to wait for definite signs of improv- 
ing business before recommending large-scale buying. 
At the same time, institutional investors still aren’t buy- 
ing stock aggressively. Until the corporate profits pic- 
ture improves they see no reason to rush headlong into 
equities. 

es * 


More Secondary Offerings Come 
To Market; Some Have Rough Going 


This week’s secondary offering of 160,000 shares of 
Brunswick Corp. put the spotlight on the trend toward 
an increasing number of secondaries in the market. 
Sometimes, a rising volume of secondaries indicates a 
sour market, but underwriters sav this isn’t the case 
this time—although some have had rough sledding. 

They cite two reasons for the rise in secondaries: 

¢ The number of secondary issues that don’t have 
to be registered with SEC-—sales of large blocks by 
banks, mutual funds, and insurance companies—is grow- 
ing as these institutional investors themselves grow. 

¢ Registered offerings on the part of owners and 
insiders have been increasing. This is largely the result 
of the number of privately owned companies that have 
gone public this year; after a successful initial offering, 
the owners have been prone to use the secondary route 
to take profits. 


High Offering Price Set for Public Sale 


Of Volkswagen Shares to Start in January 


Public sale of shares of Volkswagenwerk GmbH, the 
world’s fourth largest auto maker, which is now 100% 
owned by the West German government, will start Jan. 
16. The German government has set an offering price 
of $83.30 per share—far above the original expectation of 
$60 (BW—Mar.19'60,p38)—because of the sharp rise in 


German equities this year. Yet European brokers sav 
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that VW shares may rise to a substantial premium. 

This is partly because of the interest being generated 
in the offer in Germany. Some 1-million West Ger- 
mans already have requested shares. It’s also because 
no German citizen carning more than 16,000 marks a 
year (about $3,800) will be allowed to buy stocks; as it 
is, stock will be doled out at the rate of only five shares 
to a customer. In other words wealthy Germans and 
foreigners who want VW stock will have to bid for it 
in the open market, which should mean heavy demand. 

All told, about 60% of the stock will go to the public, 
with 20% remaining in the hands of the German federal 
government, and 20% going to the state of Lower 
Saxony. 

ee ee 


Upcoming B&O Dividend Meeting 
May Seriously Affect Merger Plans 


Baltimore & Ohio RR’s dividend meeting Dec. 21 
may play a big part in determining the future of B&O, 
and whether the Chesapeake & Ohio or the New York 
Central—or neither—gain control of the road 

The B&O bond indenture requires that B&O di 
rectors declare before yearend what dividend policy 
will be followed for both common and preferred in the 
forthcoming year. The B&O ducked making its usual 
announcement at the annual meeting in November, 
pushing the decision past Dec. 14—the day the offers of 
both contending railroads expire. Analysts feel there 
is a big doubt that common payments can be maintained 
at their current rate next year; some even wonder about 
full payments on the preferred. Any cutback could have 
a big impact on B&O stockholders. If the C&O, for 
example, fails to reach its goal of 80% of B&O stock 
(it now has about 32% and indications are that 80% 
is out of reach), it may still decide to go ahead with its 
offer. 

In that case, an unfavorable dividend announcement 
by B&O could be a big factor in inducing B&O share- 
holders to stay committed to the C&O, which has a 
better earnings and dividend record than either B&O 
or Central. 

se . * 


Speculators’ Bear Raid Backfires 


In Fotochrome Stock This Week 


An old-fashioned “bear raid” in Fotochrome, Inc., a 
New York photo processor that was first sold to the 
public at $1] per share in early November, backfired 
this week. Fotochrome had jumped quickly to $16, 
then dropped back. According to over-the-counter deal 
ers, this was because speculators sold short in hopes of 
knocking down the price and then being able to cover 
their sales at a profit. 

The maneuver failed because the short-selling didn’t 
trick other investors in Fotochrome into unloading. In 
fact, when the bear raid tactics failed, the short sellers 
had to rush to buy stock to cover their selling—at a big 
loss, since they had to pay more than their sale price. 
This buving helped drive Fotochrome over $20 at mid- 
week 
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The New York Banker Your ““New York Banker with the home- cial and politi 
with the hometown touch town touch” keeps you in contact with tries as no out 
the world’s financial centers right around men gather a 
the clock make it avail 


How does he do it Naturally. the 


Through Chemical New York’s team of also give you com} 


traveling banke rs, who draw on the spe- Ing service 
cialized knowledge of our corre spondent pect from one of 
banks with their 50,000 offices throughout Complet 
the world 
They arrange 
Expe rts on local conditions than vou could 
These overseas bankers understand lo i You foreign re 


conditions, markets, industries, and finan- complete safety. \ 
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better way 


to move mountains 


Every day, mountains of cans are on the move from 
packer to user—with a strong assist from eye-catch- 
ing labeling. Time after time, the selling job is a 
much more effective one because of West Virginia’s 
smooth, brilliant label papers. 

There’s a suitable West Virginia label or lining 
paper for almost every type of package, from record 
jackets to ornate boxes to cigarette wraps. Each is 
designed for high-fidelity color reproduction, with 
fast and economical press performance. 


Label and lining papers are an example of how 
West Virginia is serving customers with exceptional 
quality and economy. Through research expendi- 
tures of over $3,000,000 annually, West Virginia pro- 
duces outstanding quality with unusual efficiency. 

To speed the movement of what you have to sell, 
it will pay you to get the full story on these fine 
Westvaco papers. Just write: Fine Papers Division 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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Basic tax laws for the individual likely won’t be materially changed in 
1961, despite the shift in Administrations. But the Treasury still can—and 
will—pressure taxpayers on wide fronts, without help from Congress. 


Currently, the Internal Revenue Service is priming some hard blows: 


Crackdown on deductions for travel and entertainment will get rougher 
in coming months. Trend already is gaining momentum. 


Today, companies have to list on their tax returns the names of up to 
25 top company officers, giving salaries and amounts of reimbursed expenses. 
The point not to forget is this: When examining an executive’s personal 
return, IRS now is apt to confront him with this company information. 
The odds on this will get a lot “closer” by next April. 


If the executive can’t prove that the outlays reimbursed covered bona 
fide business costs, then, of course, he’ll be charged with that much addi- 
tional income. 


Besides this, IRS will look more closely at the way a company handles 
its executives’ expense accounts. It will want to see two things: (1) that the 
executives actually submit detailed accounts to the company, and (2) that 
the company reviews these statements to eliminate all personal nonbusiness 
items. If IRS thinks the firm’s method is slipshod, it will send the various 
top executives’ names to the local offices that examine their personal returns. 
This, too, looks like an April trend. 


Moral: Don’t do what others have regretted and slough off the chore of 
keeping complete travel and entertainment records. Remember especially: 
When you entertain, you should list the customers or others, and state 
briefly the business purpose involved (even if apparent). 


Just the paper record alone counts for a lot with IRS men. 


Keeping clear records and submitting detailed statements to your com- 
pany gives you a double advantage. You don’t have to report company reim- 
bursements on your personal return; at the same time, you have a consider- 
ably better chance of getting all of your expenses allowed. 


How long should you keep records? Six years is safest; three years is 


a “must,” considering IRS time limitations. There are several good tax-record 


books on the market. One that can save you time is the 1961 J. K. Lasser 
Tax Aid Records and Appointment Book (Business Reports, Inc., $5.95). 


Here’s what to expect in three other important areas: 


¢ Interest and dividends. At present, banks report to the IRS interest 
payments to individuals if $600 or more a year. Corporations report divi- 
dend payments of $10 or more. Look for much closer double-checking here. 
Treasury very likely will ask Congress for a withholding law, with chances 
of passage better than 50-50. 

¢ Home business expenses. There’s been much confusion here, especially 
concerning office-at-home deductions. The mere fact that you take a brief- 
case home doesn’t entitle you to a deduction. You must show (1) an actual 
“office” set-up, and (2) that the homework really is a necessary: part of your 
job—for this, get a formal letter from your president or board chairman. 


¢ Income earned abroad. Look for a tough, general crackdown. 
anil 


Loungewear, some formal enough for receiving guests at home, may 
answer several questions on your Christmas shopping list. Accent this 
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season is on glamor, combined with comfort, and you’ll find a surprisingly 
wide choice of leisure apparel for both women and men. 


Here’s just a glimpse of what’s being shown in high style feminine 
loungewear at the better shops: Hostess gown in silk chiffon with sequin 
bodice ($265), velvet gown with chinchilla ($225), white brocaded silk or black 
silk velvet, both with white mink ($225), Indian sari silk robe ($200), 
printed silk velvet culotte (divided skirt) with organza robe ($125). 


For younger ladies, ask to see silk slacks with overblouse ($65), Chinese 
brocaded silk mandarin jacket with tapered silk slacks ($75), or one-piece 
coverall lounging pajamas in velvet ($35). For older women, inquire about 
a quilted velvet robe ($80), or perhaps one of sheer wool with lace ($65). 
To make the gift complete, add a pair of mules. Current favorites are gold 
in color, some with multi-colored stones ($25 to $65). 


Lounging robes for men are becoming dressier, and you can get them in 
a number of interesting fabrics and color combinations. Just to give you 
an idea: silk brocade or English hand-blocked prints on foulard silk ($65), 
Paisley sheer wool ($80), camel hair ($115), cashmere ($165), navy brocade 
with red lining ($175), moire silk with silk satin lining ($305), or custom- 
made vicuna ($400 to $550). 


Being worn more frequently by men are lounge jackets. One comes in 
black and white wool ($75), another in silk brocade ($55); still others in 
velveteen with grosgrain facing ($75) or in Hongkong silk ($110). You might 
also want to look at new one-piece lounge suits in Orlon and wool ($33), or 
perhaps two-piece “loungers” in lightweight wool ($278, custom-made) 


As for the children on your list, investigate the many educational kits 
and games. Here are a few well worth considering: Science of Photography 
Lab with developing and printing equipment ($19.95); Elemento, game based 
on the table of elements ($3.85); Physics of Light Waves Lab with polarized 
light and hand spectroscope experiments ($4.95); Math Wheel, for younger 
children, offering painless instruction in calculations ($4); Junior Plane- 
tarium, electrically operated for positioning stars ($15.95) 


Then there’s the new Game of Life. Players make decisions about 
stocks, real estate, insurance, taxes ($6). And, remember, you can get the 
word game, Scrabble, perennial favorite, in French, Spanish, German ($3.50). 


Ways and means dept.: An 8-mm. movie projector called Dual-Lectric 
threads its own film, turns off the room lamp, turns on the projection lamp, 
and starts the movie—all by itself (Bell & Howell Co., $240) 10% to 
15% of heart attacks in urban, middle-age men are symptom-free, according 
to a study published by the American Medical Assn. Advice: Insist on an 
electrocardiogram whenever you have a checkup. And from London 
comes a panel report saying that the striving junior executive is a lot more 
likely to be felled by a coronary than the highest-ranking man in the office 


is .. . Hunting the Whitetail Deer, by Tom Hayes, traces every move ol 
whitetail behavior and gives a complete guide to the methods and equip- 
ment you should use (Barnes, $3.95) . . . More than 10,000 music events in 


997 cities during the 1960-61 concert season are listed in Calendar of Music 
Events in the U.S.A. (President’s Music Committee, People-to-People 
Program, Washington 25, D. C. $2). . . 1961 calendar for 96 countries will be 
available Jan. 1... Trampoline acrobatics can cause injuries to the untrained 
amateur, a point to keep in mind when Christmas shopping 
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TALK ABOUT TROUBLE-FREE, HIGH SPEED PACKAGING... 


500 CANDIES WRAPPED 
IN 1 MINUTE WITR 
AVISCO CELLOPHANE 
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Cellophane is unmatched by any other packaging film Result—total packaging economy. We offer a complete 
for high speed machine performance. The twist wrapping packaging service to assist you and demonstrate how 
of 500 candies a minute is just one example. What Avisco cellophane, plain or printed, will answer your 
makes this possible? Cellophane is rigid and static- requirements better and more economically than 
free. It feeds. and forms perfectly. And, when a any other packaging material. Contact us for an 
sealing operation is involved, it seals quickly and appointment with our representative or a selected 
securely. What’s more, cellophane’s sparkling cellophane converter specializing in your field. 
transparency creates greater sales appeal, and its P.S. Avisco cellophane is low in cost. It takes only 
freshness, flavor and aroma retention are superb. 15c worth to wrap 500 of the candies shown above. 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





Business Week reports to executives on the .. . Drug Industry: 


The U.S. drug industry is in the 
throes of a revolution it couldn’t have 
foreseen. Driven by forces beyond its 
control, it has moved within months 
from a role as a discreet and inconspicu 
ous service auxiliary of the medical pro 
fession to a spotlighted place in th« 
profit-minded, brawling business com 
munity. 

In recent months 

e There have been cries of anguish 
from executives of the old-line drug 
houses about the early symptoms of 
such a radical change 

e There have been instances of 
open hostility between drug companies 
of the old and new schools. 

e There have been charges from 
government officials and civic leaders 
about “unethical practices’ revealed by 
investigations of how drug companies 
operate. 

e And there has been a general 
public uproar, with cries for federal leg 
islation, over the profit-making aspects 
of the drug business. 
¢ Unusual Business—The drug industry 
is peculiar in the emotional reaction it 
evokes from most people. It owes its 
very existence to the misery of mankind; 
without sickness, it would be nothing 
So it is at once essential and subcon 

@ After nearly a century behind the shield of the  sciously resented. 
It’s a big industry, with annual sales 
medical profession, drug makers are in the public limelight as = moving past the $24-billion mark 
(charts, pages 142 and 143). Yet until 
a profitmaking industry. a year OF sO ago, how it operates ré 
mained a mystery to the general public 
and most of the business world. 
Until the shock of public scrutiny, 


& The fuss is stirred partly by the rising cost of the industrv executives cherished their an- 


onymity and saw no reason to explain 


nation’s medical care, partly by the entry into the industry of 0" Justify their ways. They had been 


doing business under mutually agreeable 

new companies with new sales methods. rules for nearly a century. Their main 
problem, as they saw it, was to deal 

with the medicine bag full of problems 

associated with the rapidity of their 

¥ z <n? sales growth—not to try to sell them- 

@ It’s a chancy business, the old-line houses insist, elves and their services to the com 


P munity at large. 
and profits no more than cover research and risks. © Rosy Prospects—The outlook for this 
iudustry seemed rosy. Pharmaceuticals, 
almost alone among nonregulated in 
dustries, have a virtually guaranteed 
e) Critics contend use of brand names by doctors in  market—one the industry helped creat 
Industry research, for example, along 
prescribing drugs lets manufacturers push up profits and forces with that of the government and the 
universities and foundations, has de- 
the consumer to pay excessive prices. veloped a whole new set of drugs for a 
new group of consumers—the aged 
who must use the industry’s products 








in order to survive comfortably or con 
veniently. And the total population i 
increasing so fast that literally nothing 
can prevent a continuing climb in sales 
of drugs for all ages. 

Adding to the glow of the outlook 


@ However the argument comes out, the drug indus- 


try of tomorrow will be nothing like that of yesterday. 
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the rising demand for agricultural drugs 
and chemicals, veterinary drugs, and 
remedies for tropical and other diseases 
in countries that have no pharmaceuti- 
cal industries of their own. To cite one 
cxample, an estimated more than 200- 
million people in the world are infested 
with pinworms (intestinal parasites), and 
only a few U.S. drug companies are 
marketing new pinworm remedies. 

The leading ethical drug houses—28 
of them do nearly 90% of the total 
business—have for years maintained a 
profit-to-sales ratio of 12% or better 
table, page 142). Most major com- 
panies in the group have been in busi- 
ness 40 years or more and have never 
missed a dividend. 

Thus, these companies make sub- 
stantial profits while basking in the dis- 
tinction of performing a public service. 


So What's the Problem? 


How can such an industry have 
troubles? 

Most of its unexpected problems in 
emerging into the limelight in which 
the rest of the business world lives can 
be traced back to its long existence be- 
hind the caducean shield of the medical 
profession. 

ts advertising and sales effort, for 
example, have been directed toward 
physicians, to the almost complete dis- 
egard of the lay public. Even today, 
John G. Searle, president of G. D. 
Searle & Co., says: “I refuse to put an 
id into anv kind of situation that is 
going to reach the public.” This taboo 
extends even to an institutional ad in a 
srogram for a charity event. 

Consequently, few people outside 
the trade have known much about the 
sharmaceutical industrv. A doctor wrote 

prescription; the patient took it, not 
nowing the first svllable about what 
t meat, to the corner druggist to have 
t filled; the druggist finally emerged 
from the back room with a small pill- 
box and a big bill. 

“The more pure and potent the 
drug,” savs Dr. E. Gifford Upjohn, 
president of Upjohn Co., “the smaller 
the package and the more costly it ap- 
pears 
¢ Materialist Side—Until the publi- 
cized eruptions of the past vear, the 
outside world accepted the pharmaceu- 
tical industry for what it appeared to 
be—an adjunct of the medical profes- 
sion. So it came as a shock to many 
lavmen to find that executives of the 
drug houses have the same objective 
as other businessmen: to make money. 

Outsiders find it hard to understand 
the complaint of drug industry spokes- 
men that the money-making gets more 
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difficult, rather than less difficult, as 
medical science advances. They see the 
gush of new drugs from the laboratory 
to the pharmacist’s shelves, and they 
know from experience the high prices 
that are charged. 

Pharmaceutical executives explain 
that the risks are high in this dizzy 
competitive whirl, that profits must be 
high enough to provide disaster insur- 


ince. Companies are in an endless 
rush to apply for patents on their lat 
est discoveries. Not all can be first 
And there is no such thing as a second- 


best drug, any more than there is a 
second-best poker hand. The loser in 
the drug race can do nothing but settle 
for a license from the winner. Profits 
on winning drugs must cover losses on 
losing drugs 

Somehow, though, this argument 
falls short of convincing the entire pub- 
lic, perhaps because there’s a kind of 
taint associated with profits from pesti- 
lence and the public doesn’t want to be- 
lieve. So the drug industry faces a 
threat to its very existence. 


Public Responsibility 


A vear ago, Sen. Estes Kefauver’s in- 
vestigation of “administered prices” 
suggested that the real culprit in the 
high cost of staving healthy was not 
the doctor or the druggist but the drug 
maker. Kefauver’s staff made no accu- 
sations that had not been made before 

by individual doctors and druggists to 
their patients and customers; by labor 
unions; by hospitals; by professional as 
well as lay journals; even by members 
of the pharmaceutical industry itsclf 
But the time seemed to be ripe for a 
sharply critical examination of the busi 
ness. 

hese are some of the consequences 

e The drug industrv has launched 
a public relations program (BW—Mart 
26'60,p34), designed to tell its side to 
the layman and to enlist the sympa 
thetic understanding of other business- 
men. 

e Legislation has been proposed 
by Sen. Kefauver and the Dept. of 





Health, Education & Welfare to 
tighten federal controls on the manu- 
facture and sale of pharmaceuticals. 

e Louder, and perhaps better or- 
ganized, campaigns than ever before 
have been aimed at abolishing the habit 
of physicians in prescribing drugs by 
brand name. Hospitals, clinics, med 
ical and health groups of various kinds, 
and—particularly—labor unions are in- 
terested in the savings claimed for the 
prescribing of drugs by generic or chem- 
ical names. 

e Federal agencies, which  us¢ 
about $82-million worth of ethical drugs 
a year, have stirred controversy by buy- 
ing medicines abroad at apparently 
enormous savings over branded U.S 
drugs. 
¢ New Identity—Most discussion of the 
industry centers around the idea of re- 
ducing the cost of prescription medi- 
cines by subordinating the trade mark 
on drugs; it has even been suggested 
that trade names be outlawed. No such 
drastic step is expected by drug execu- 
tives. As they see it, the great change 
that’s coming out of all the fuss is 
really the industry’s discovery of its 
true identity. 

This discovery was prodded by Sen. 
Kefauver’s investigation. When a wit- 
ness declared that a drug company was 
in business to make money, Kefauver 
agreed but added: “I think, sir, that in 
addition to that, there is a public r 
sponsibility involved.” 

Industry leaders had never doubted 
their public responsibility, but they had 
also never considered their industry as 
an entitv instead of an offshoot of the 
medical profession. Says Frederic M. 
Hadley, executive vice-president of Ih 
Lilly & Co.: “We recognize that we 
have a problem with the general public 
the like of which we never had before. 
We always assumed that that sort of 
thing was being taken care of by the 
doctor.” 

lhe most fundamental revolution in 
the drug industry thus is occurring in 
the traditional relationship of patient, 
physician, pharmacist, and drug manu- 
facturer. 


The Anatomy of an Industry 


Some of the differences between the 
pharmaceutical industry and other con 
sumer goods industries are more ap 
parent than real; often it’s simply a case 
of a different vocabulary for the same 
practices. Yet the quirks in the history 
and makeup of the industry are au 
thentic enough. 

Here’s an industry containing about 
1,300 companies, in which only 28 


companies exceed sales of $8-million 
a vear (the 28 that account for nearly 
90% of all drug sales) and only 140 
belong to the Pharmaceutical Manufac 
turers Assn. Obviously, there’s a horde 
of little companies. 

Most of the larger companies sell 
both ethical drugs (those sold only by 
prescription) and proprietary drugs (the 
brand-named items sold across the drug 
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PROFILE OF AN INDUSTRY UNDER 


EARNINGS CONTINUE 
AT A HIGH RATE 


(Ten Company Sample) 


SALES AND NET PROFITS CONTINUE TO CLIMB 


(Thousands of Dollars) 










SALES NET PROFITS 
25 Ist Half 1st Half 1st Half 1st Half 
1959 1960 1959 1960 
20 == PP OD Vcc ccecces 58,448 62,208 5,584 5,810 
o eee ee 15,432 13,546 1,164 685 
ome American Home 
~- 15 ee 23,238 24,314 
M Bristol-Myers ......... ater a 4,316 5,332 
x - ees chee eae ears 110,787 111,416 15,847 14,784 
Norwich Pharmacal .... 18,062 21,377 2,071 2,473 
sa Parke-Davis .......... 90,792 99,046 13,737 15,131 
ae aa aa 2 ee 122,899 136,820 11,397 12,900 
P : ee aor 39,004 42,620 5,186 3,967 
Siig ie | ees ' 1 
1947 1952 1957 1961 GED ocuv bicecc 17,245 18,279 3,704 3,894 
*BW estimates; 1947-1958 figures complied by Pharma- Smith, Kline & French... 66,829 72,949 12,885 12,146 
ceutical Manufacturers Association Sterling Drug ......... 102,840 110,661 9,509 10,467 
Ten companies include : ee ND cw accbeews 7,226 7,241 945 963 
Abbott Laboratories, Allied Laborotories, Lakeside . 
Laboratories, Eli Lilly, Mead-Johnson, Merck, Parke- Upjohn ..........+- 72,270 76,486 9,814 10,510 
Davis, Pfizer, Smith, Kline & French, and Upjohn, Warner-Lamber?t ...... 87,607 97,958 6,733 7,466 
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"Spending in Millions of Dollars eo” 
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store counter without a prescription). about the use of brand names in pro- _ stuff at discount prices. Why then 


Occasionally an ethical drug can be ob- 
tained without a prescription, if you 
find out its name from your doctor or 
from a friend. G. D. Searle & Co., 
which classes itself strictly as an ethical 
drug house, has two such products. 
Regardless of size, all drug companies 
aspire to get into ethical drugs. That’s 


where the money is. 
¢ Why a Brand Name?—No one fusses 


; 
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prietary drugs. One of the most familiar 
such drugs is aspirin, sold under many 
brand names. The drug industry’s crit- 
ics center their attack on branded ethi- 
cal drugs that go into prescriptions. 
It’s undisputed that branded ethical 
drugs generally cost more than the same 
chemical compounds would cost un- 
branded; there’s always a following of 
smaller companies to turn out the sam 


critics ask, should a doctor prescribs 
given brand in a prescription medicine’ 


Couldn’t he just prescribe the substan 
by generic name, the way he says: “Tak 
two aspirins ? 

One defense of the industry f 


brand names in ethical drugs is simpli 
ity. Generic or chemical-type name 

too awkward—too hard to 
too hard to look up in 


remember an 


1 listing in 
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6) THE INDUSTRY'S NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT RATE CONTINUES TO SCORE 


DISEASE DRUGS DEVELOPED 


MENTAL DISEASE 
More than 2 dozen tranquilizing 


agents developed since 1950. 








HEART DISEASE 





Over 20 new drugs developed since 1940 








More than 2 dozen antibiotics since 1940 








Over 20 compounds developed for treatment 








INFLAMMATORY DISEASES 
, i a me About 18 steroids now available. 
*~! . 
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Consistently right! 








Why the RCA data processing skills that made history 
on election night are right for your business 


At 8:23 p.m. (E.S.T.) on election night, the RCA 501 
Electronic Data Processing System made its first 
prediction—with less than 5% of the popular vote 
tallied. From there on the RCA 501 was right—dead 
right—through the final count. 


This kind of consistency is no accident! 

The remarkable forecasting performance on election 
night can be accomplished only by a carefully planned 
combination of machines and highly skilled men. 
Advanced analytical techniques, developed by data 
processing experts, made it possible to design a set 
of equations which could evaluate all the factors 
affecting the outcome. 


These same advanced techniques can be 
applied to many business problems. For ex- 
ample: market forecasting. With less than 5% of 
total estimated sales reported, sales managers and 
merchandise controllers normally can accurately 
forecast annual sales of one or thousands of items. 


Thus, they can reduce possible losses involved in 
liquidation of overstocks, lost sales through ‘‘out-of- 
stocks,’’ and the high expenses of carrying unneces- 
sary inventories. 


Leading firms and a large number of governmental 
agencies are already utilizing the tremendous 
WorkPower of the RCA 501. For businesses which 
need only part-time computer service, RCA offers 
the facilities of Electronic Data Processing Centers 
located in important metropolitan areas. 


If you'd like to apply this kind of advanced data con- 
trol to your business, write: RCA ELECTRONIC 
DATA PROCESSING DIVISION, RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN 2, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 














CREATIVE 
SCIENTIST 







MOLECULE 
MANIPULATOR D 








COAT- TAIL RIDER: 


One way to classify drug companies is by how much research they carry on. 


hurry. Among tranquilizers, for ex- 
ample, ‘““Miltown” and “Equanil” are 
infinitely easier to remember and write 
on a prescription blank than the ge- 
neric name, metrobamate, or the full 
chemical name, ‘‘2-methyl-2 propyl-l, 
3-propanediol dicarbamate.” 

Even in the case of aspirin, doctors 
are actually using what was originally 
a trade name. The name is now used 
generically, but the chemical name is 
“acetyl salicylic acid.” 


Who’s Who 


Testifying before the Kefauver sub- 
committee, Pres. John T. Connor of 
Merck & Co., Inc., divided pharmaceu- 
tical companies into three classes: the 
creators, the molecule manipulators, 
and the coat-tail riders. 

His criterion was the amount of re- 
search that went into the product. The 
creators do the expensive work of de- 
veloping new drugs, sometimes from 
their own research and sometimes from 
basic research by others such as govern- 
ment and university laboratories. The 
molecule manipulators maintain only 
enough research capacity to bring out 
competitive drugs quickly, once the cre- 
ators have shown the way. The ones 
that Connor calls the coat-tail riders are 
ordinarily referred to as ‘““compounders.”” 
Thev do no research and haven’t much 
in the way of a distribution setup; they 
wait until a market is established, par- 
ticularly for a drug not vet patented, 
and then compound it cheaply. 

A more conventional wav to classify 
drug companies is by size and_back- 
ground. There are five categories, com- 
petitive with each other at some points 
if not all. 

* Largest Companies—The largest com- 
panies are those with interests outsid 
the pharmaceutical field. American 
Cyanamid Co., for example, comes into 
the industry through its Lederle Lab- 
oratories Div., a top-ranking ethical 
drug house. Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. has its Squibb Div., better known 
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for its proprietary medicines but now 
investing more heavily in ethical drugs. 
In this sector of the industry is also 
Johnson & Johnson, most of whose 
$300-million annual sales is in surgical 
dressings. 

An even bigger company in this group 
is American Home Products Corp., with 
annual sales of around $450-million. 
It has such a familiar proprietary drug 
product as Anacin, and its consumer 
products include some of the _best- 
known names around the house: Plastic 
Wood, Griffin, Black Flag, Chef Boy- 
Ar-Dee, and Sani-Flush. Yet—and this 
shows why drug companies are pressing 
toward ethical drugs—its relatively small 
line of ethical drugs accounted last vear 
for 44% of all sales. Its chief ethical 
drug is Equanil, a tranquilizer, manu- 
factured under license from Carter 
Products, Inc. 

Two big chemical companies also fit 
into this group. Merck & Co., Inc., 
(1959 sales, $217-million) produces 
bulk chemicals, although drugs are now 
the largest part of its business. And 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., began as a 
chemicals manufacturer but now counts 
on pharmaceuticals for around 80% of 
its $254-million sales. 
¢ Specialists in Drugs—A second group 
of large companies has no business other 
than pharmaceuticals: Parke, Davis & 
Co., Eli Lilly & Co., Upjohn Co., 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories, and 
Abbott Laboratories were the largest in 
sales last vear. All have sales of more 
than $100-million a vear; Parke-Davis 
comes close to $200-million. They pro 
duce a full line of pharmaceuticals 

A third group is made up of com 
panies dealing strictly in pharmaceuti- 
cals but not in a full line. Their sales 
run smaller. Schering Corp. is probably 
the largest, at S$80-million annual sales, 
though Mead Johnson & Co.’s success 
with Metrecal (BW —C Yct.22’60,p26) 
may put that company in the lead when 
1960 figures are in. 

Other companies prominent in the 
group are Searle, around $35-million an- 





nual sales; Baxter Laboratories, Inc., 
$29-million; Cutter Laboratories, $21- 
million; Allied Laboratories, Inc. (whose . 
acquisition by Dow Chemical Co. has 
been approved by stockholders of both 
companies), $30-million. 

¢ Fourth and, Fifth—Next, there is a 
small group of foreign-owned com- 
panies, such as Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. (owned by Ciba, Ltd., of 
Switzerland) and Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Inc., also Swiss-owned. Their sales 
aren’t usually reported separately; some 
are big, but they can’t be compared ac- 
curately with sales of U.S. companies. 

Finally, as a fifth group in the in- 
dustry, there are the compounders— 
hundreds of companies that buy chem- 
icals in bulk and mix common medi- 
cines such as vitamins, cold tablets, as- 
pirin, and antacids, plus a few ethical 
drugs, for packaging and sale under 
their own labels. There are some big 
names in this group—Rexall Drug & 
Chemical Co., Liggett Drug Co., Inc., 
and Plough, Inc. (BW—Aug.13’60, 
p58)—but most of them are small lab- 
size operations. 
¢ Controversial Role—The compound- 
ers sell basically on low price. They can 
do this profitably because, in the drug 
industry, low price doesn’t depend on 
attaining big production runs. They 
have low overhead, far less expense for 
research and development, small market- 
ing expense—and they deal only with 
the fast-moving items. 

Sen. Kefauver’s staff and the labor 
press often cite these producers as the 
desirable alternative to the conservative 
trade-marked drug houses. They suggest 
vast savings by patronizing the com- 
pounders if the principle of prescribing 
drugs by generic name ever takes hold. 

The old-line drug houses retort that 
the prime factors in the higher prices 
of their branded drugs are two necessi- 
ties that the compounders cannot pro- 
vide: research and distribution. 


Millions for Reseorch 


The pharmaceutical industry. says it 
spends a higher proportion of the sales 
dollar on research than any other in- 


dustry (BW-—Jan.9’60,p90), averaging 
around 10% of sales since 1947. This 
vears R&D investment will exceed 


$200-million. 

The older companies with the big 
research budgets concede that many of 
today’s best-selling drugs are based on 
discoveries abroad and in government 
and university labs; the federal govern- 
ment alone spends twice as much as the 
drug industry on medical research. But 
the industry says its own research has 
often made such discoveries more 
broadly useful. 

Cortisone, for example, was originally 
produced in such a tiny trickle that no 
arthritic pensioner could ever hav 
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hoped to pay the price. Merck dis- 
covered a way of synthesizing the drug, 
and it became abundantly available at 
only pennies per dose. 

This kind of applied research, finding 
ways to make complex molecules syn- 
thetically, produces enough such _ re- 
wards to the public and to the industry 
to justify its claim to a big chunk of 
research funds, industry spokesmen say. 
¢ Matter of Safety—Another large slice 
of the industry’s research money goes 
into “clinical investigation’”—the ex- 
haustive testing of new drugs on human 
volunteers, salons for several years, in 
order to compile data on which the 
Food & Drug Administration can de- 
termine a drug’s suitability for sale. 
Such tests also yield the immensely de- 
tailed and accurate data on which doc- 
tors base their prescribing of new drugs. 

Some companies also include quality 
control in their research budgets; it’s 
unlike quality control in almost any 
other industry. Non-drug manufacturers 
can use statistical quality control—test- 
ing, say, one in a hundred items as they 
come off the assembly line. The drug 
industry can’t depend on spot checks; 
it couldn’t pacify a customer who hap- 
pened to get a substandard product. 

In drug companies, quality control is 
a responsibility of a research director or 
of a manager who reports directly to 
the president; the manufacturing de- 
partment has no say. Samples of drugs 
must be taken and tested at every stage 
of manufacture; if they don’t measure 
up, the entire batch is destroyed. 


Strange but Practical 


The ethical drug industry’s system of 
distribution has attracted more atten- 
tion and criticism than any other fea- 











ture of the business. The industry’s 
undeniably expensive sales effort is di- 
rected not at the ultimate consumer or 
even at the druggist who makes up the 
prescription—it’s aimed straight at the 
doctor. 

And this is as it should be, say ex- 
ecutives of the old-line houses. 

“Our whole business is predicated on 
the fact that the doctor specifies a par- 
ticular drug for a patient,” says Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Hadley of Eli Lilly. 

“This drug industry rests on brand 
names,” Dr. Upjohn agrees. 
¢ Built-in Practice—To see why doc- 
tors are so closely tied with the drug 
industry, you must go back to the in- 
dustry’s origins. 

Parke-Davis claims to be the oldest 
drug manufacturer, tracing its pedigree 
back to 1866. Its start was typical of 
the old-line houses: A doctor was dis- 
satisfied with the reliability, uniformity, 
and effectiveness of available medicines, 
so he got the backing of businessmen 
in founding his own company. 

The first Dr. William Upjohn 
founded the Upjohn Co. on his devel- 
opment, in 1886, of a pill that could be 
crumbled more easily than those on the 
market. Dr. Wallace C. Abbott set up 
Abbott Laboratories in 1888 to use a 
new Belgian method of producing 
granules. 

Doctor friends of Upjohn in the Kala 
mazoo area and of Abbott in Chicago 
naturally asked for their drugs to carry 
in their bags. And when production 
moved from the kitchen lab to factories 
and distribution from the inventor's 
office to the drug store, they just as 
naturally specified these drugs when 
they wrote prescriptions for patients. It 
followed that when the doctor-founded 
drug companies came out with new 
products, they would spread the word 
among doctors. 
¢ All but Law—The system appealed to 
doctors. They could be confident of 
how a given dose would work on a pa- 
tient; they didn’t have to initiate their 


own research into the characteristics of: 
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Statistical quality control isn’t enough—it takes continuous inspection. 
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Frederic M. Hadley of Eli Lilly 


new drugs—the makers came to them 
with detailed and accurate data and 
samples of the product. 

In generations of practice, the system 
gained the force of law among physi- 
cians—in fact, many laymen are sur- 
prised to learn there is no law requiring 
prescription of drugs by brand name 

Federal and state laws strengthened 
the practice. The Food & Drug Act of 
1906 and its amendments require that 
certain medicines be sold by prescrip 
tion only. The patent system guards the 
rewards of a company that develops a 
distinctly new Every state has 
laws that prohibit pharmacists from sub- 
stituting anv ingredient in a prescription 
unless the doctor approves. 

Once a drug company persuades 
enough doctors to prescribe its brands 
therefore, it doesn’t have to worry about 
public opinion or competition 
such as that of the compounders, with 
their less-expensive products 


pri cess 


ibout 


Persuading the Doctors 


To persuade doctors to adopt a given 
brand, drug companies advertise lavishly 
(though only to the medical profession) 
and send out salesmen (but only to 
doctors, individually and in hospitals 
and clinics) 

The printed material sent dit 
doctors can disproporti¢ 
expensive when it’s a matter of a maga 
zine-format brochure in color and on 
heavy coated paper for an audience of 
only 160,000 physician But such a 
magazine is read by the people who 
determine which drug the public buys, 
and it pays a single 
such material as well 
professional journals 

Until a few vears ag 


ectly t 


nately 


O 


seem 


company to print 
is to advertise in 


go, Smith Kline 
& French promoted all its products 
(now running close to $159-million a 
year) by direct mail. Now it has sales- 
men, too. 
¢ Detail Men—One of the esoteric fea- 
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Grace Plastic Adds to Lasting Value of Classic Car 


The beautiful, classic Thunderbird is a king in Ford Motor 
Company’s famous line. And as befits a king, all its parts and 
appointments are made with special care, for lasting beauty, 
value and service . . . while maintaining realistic economies 

Example: Grex High Density Polyethylene is a material 
used in three “show” parts of this “61 model—in the side 
cowl cover, the side seat shield, and the pivot cap on the 
seats. Besides having smooth beauty, these parts also must 
be scuffproof. And they must be perfectly color-matched 
with other parts of the interior. 

Grex is an excellent material for components such as these, 


where beauty, duty and economy of fabrication must go 


w.re.GRACE « 


hand in hand. Grex can be formed by any conventional 
fabricating technique, in any color. It takes day-after-day 
punishment without chipping, cracking or breaking. It can 
undergo extremes of temperature without losing its strength 
or shape. And most important of all, it adds beauty and value 
to this car. 

If you need the special advantages of high density poly- 
ethylene, don’t overlook the experts. Grace has the produc- 
tion facilities, technical service and experience to help with 
demanding components problems. And we're easy to do 
business with. 

Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.’s Polyolefins 


a 
POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION | 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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tures of the drug industry is its use of 
the term “detail men” or, more form- 
ally, “‘medical service representatives”’ 
for its salesmen. An estimated 15,000 
detail men are continually prowling 
hospital corridors and waiting in line 
at doctors’ offices. Figured at salaries 
and expenses of $10,000 to $12,000 per 
man, this means a total bill of almost 
$200-million a year for the companies. 
Even so, Eli Lilly estimates that it 
spends only 4¢ of each sales dollars on 
salesmen. 

Detail men are more than salesmen, 
drug companies often say. They come 
close to being the overworked doctor’s 
best friend, especially in the case of 
the general practitioners who write 80% 
of all prescriptions. The detail man 
keeps the doctor posted on the rapid 
march of medicine. A survey two vears 
ago for the American Medical Assn. 
showed that more than two-thirds of all 
U.S. doctors rely on detail men for 
information about new drugs. 
¢ Distribution—The basic purpose of 
the detail man is to keep doctors always 
in a frame of mind to order his com- 
pany’ products, and companies say 
there’s no more effective way to sell 
drugs. But the best efforts of a detail 
man are wasted if a pharmacist doesn’t 
have the drug the doctor prescribes. 
Thus, the system of prescription of 
drugs by brand carries the costly re- 
sponsibility of maintaining vast invento- 
ries at drug stores. 

“Every drug store must stock each 
company’s products,” says a drug execu- 
tive, “even if it’s expensive duplication 
to put them there.” 

Selling a doctor on a brand and pro- 


Eugene N. Beesley of Eli Lilly 
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Makers think up brand names that are easy for a doct 


viding him with precise information 
about dosage and effects would be in- 
consistent if the doctor had to switch 
to an unfamiliar brand because his first 
choice was not available. But drug 
companies say there is no problem of 
easy availability of their drugs anywhere 
in the U.S. Eli Lilly is the only big 
full-time company that distributes ex- 
clusively through drug wholesalers; all 
the other top companies sell directly to 
retailers from their own branch depots, 
while smaller companies use both 
methods. 


Paying Too Much 


People think .medical care costs too 
much, and the chief tangible they can 
fix upon is the price of drugs. In 10 
vears, per capita consumption of drugs 
has nearly doubled—from $10 to $19. 
Part of this rise, of course, follows from 
the increasing use of the more expensive 
types of drug. 

rhe public also draws inferences from 
drug industry profits (table, page 142). 
Some big companies such as _Parke- 
Davis and Smith Kline & French get a 
16% return on sales; Searle, which this 


John G. Searle of G. D. Searle 








ry to remember 

year introduced a drug that costs $4 a 

dav to use, carried 20° 

dollar into profit last vear 
These are the raw facts that make 

headlines. There are reasons behind 

such facts, of course, and the drug in 


of each sales 


dustrv feels most of them can be ex- 
plained satisfactorily. Yet the industr 
continues to be rocked by calls for 


action based on the flat charge that its 
brand-named drugs cost too much 

¢ Buying From Abroad—Now the U.S 
government is buying drugs abroad, an 

this is cited as evidence that the dom«¢ 

tic drug industrv is overcharging th« 
consumer. 

The Veterans Administration, for ¢ 
ample, recently contracted to buy th 
quilizers from a Danish company at 
$3.84 per bottle of 500 pills Che lowest 
price offered by Carter, the U.S. patent 
holder, was BW—Nov.12’°60 
p38). On the face of it, that means 
saving of $15.41 a bottle 

However, drug officials sav, the VA 
will have to go to the expense of setting 
up a special inspection system, and an 
private buyer on the same basi 
also have to pay tariff. The drug indu 
try also argues that one 


$19.25 


s would 


government 






E. Gifford Upjohn of Upjohn Co. 
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Another Tinnerman Original .«.« 





Self-retaining “U” and” SPEED NUTS” 





If you are worried about rising assembly costs, 
let one-piece “U” and “J” Speep Nuts keep 
costs down ...and improve your product. 

They can’t fall off, once they’ve been pressed 
into screw-receiving position. No welding, 
staking or other secondary fastening devices 
needed. You eliminate lock washers — spring 
steel SPEED Nuts are self-locking, make vibra- 
tion-proof attachments. 

SpeeD Nuts are ideal for blind assembly or 
hard-to-reach locations. Apply them before you 
paint panels without danger of paint-clogging. 
Or after porcelainizing, without damage to 
finishes. The “U” type is similar to the “J”’ type, 
shown above, but is used where full bearing 
surface on the lower leg is required. 

A free Fastening Analysis can tell where 
SpeepD Nut brand fasteners belong on your 


cut assembly costs 


up to 50% or more! 


products. Call your Tinnerman representative 
—he’s listed in most major telephone directories. 
Or write to: 

TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 + P.O. Box 6688 «= Cleveiand 1, Ohio 





TINNERMAN 





FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 











CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Utd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg, 
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agency is abetting violation of a patent 
granted by another government agency. 
Foreign companies, the industry says, 
rarely bother to get licenses from the 
U.S. patent holders 

¢ Dangerous Wedge—The most serious 
thing about this kind of buying, the 
drug industry feels, is the encourage- 
ment it gives to the idea of reducing 
drug costs by dealing in generic names 
rather than brand names. Conservative 
drug officials are appalled by the spread 
of this idea not only through institu- 
tions at all government levels but even 
to big private hospitals that are consid- 
ered pillars of the profession. 

Drug companies stand fast on their 
story that the attack on trade names is 
unjustified and misguided. But they're 
beginning to worry more urgently about 
how to roll back the tide of “misunder- 
standing” that has risen around them. 


Pogo-Stick Profits 


The public may complain about drug 
company profits as being too high, but 
there’s at least one man in the country 
who takes the contrary view. He’s the 
Abbott Laboratories stockholder who 
rose at the annual meeting last spring to 
protest: “The earnings in 1950 were 
$2.91 a share; now they’re $3.32. That 
is only a 14% increase, which I think 
is very small.” 

He wasn’t complaining about sales, 
which have climbed 70% in the last 
decade, but about the company’s policy 
of plowing money back into capital in- 
vestments, especially overseas. Abbott's 
earnings didn’t look to him as fancy as 
those of some other houses. ) 








Schering Corp., for example, has had 
a dramatic gain from sales of $16.2- 
million and a $1.7-million net in 1950 
to sales of $80.5-million and an $11.8- 
million net in 1959. Merck had a sim- 
ilar rise, from $94-million sales and an 
$11.3-million net in 1950 to $217- 
million sales and a $30-million net last 
vear. Both companies hit the jackpot 
in corticosteroids, drugs used in treating 
arthritis. 
¢ High Risk, Too—The industry insists 
that a high profit margin is thoroughly 
justified by the inherent high risks of 
the business. That’s why it prices new 


drugs as high as the traffic will bear 
Drug executives are uncomfortably 


aware of how quickly a market position 
can be overturned. 

Merck’s experience with the cortical 
steroids is a case in point. In 1950, 
because a research gamble paid off, 
Merck captured the entire market for 
these drugs; sales jumped from $94- 
million in 1950 to $160-million in 1953. 
But in 1954, competitive steroid drugs 
entered the market, and Merck’s sales 
dipped to $145-million. By 1955, 
Merck’s share of the steroid market was 
down to 17%, and only the advent of 
other new drugs kept the sales curve 
rising. 

In 1950, too, Parke-Davis introduced 
the first broad-spectrum antibiotic under 
the trade name Chloromycetin; in one 
year, sales climbed $32-million. How- 
ever, before the company could recover 
its development costs, patients began 
reporting unfavorable reactions to the 
new drug and doctors turned away from 
it. In two years, sales fell $25-million 
and profits nearly $10-million before 
confidence in the drug was restored. 

In a different field, Lilly had put a 
heap of money into research on tissue 
culture. When the Salk polio vaccine 
came along, Lilly was in the best posi- 
tion to fill demand. Sales went from 
$141-million in 1955 to $200-million in 
1957, profits from $16-million to $32- 











There's no sure climb up the ladder 
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sales and profits ride the pogo stick. 





million. Then the rush demand evap- 
orated; in 1958, sales dropped to $150- 
million and profits to $23.7-million. 


What's a High Price? 


If you want to stay in business, the 
crug industry says, you'd better get a 
fast profit. The best way to get that 
return—figured on sales, rather than on 
investment as in 
—is to set a high price on your new 
drug, the one most eagerly 
doctors and patients 

But, even then, is the price really so 
high, in terms of over-all cost of medical 
care? 

For an example, the industry 
to a new Searle drug, marketed as Al- 
dactone and prescribed as a diuretic, a 
drug that will help the body to rid it- 
self of excessive fluid in the condition 
known to the doctor as “edema” and to 
the layman as “‘dropsy.” 
Aldactone is effective 
advanced that the only 
is hospital care. 

On that basis, the $4 a day cost of 
Aldactone is far cheaper than a day’ 
stay in a hospital bed. The substitution 
of a drug for hospital care, drug makers 
say, is the chief reason why the per 
capita cost of drugs has risen so ‘rapidly. 
Many, perhaps most, new drugs provide 
treatment never before available, thus 
greatly in demand. Many manufactur- 
ers can match Lilly’s claim that 70‘ 
of its sales in 1958 represented prod- 
ucts that weren’t on the market 10 
years earlier. 
¢ Gets Competitive—Moreover, the in- 
dustry says, drugs make up a decreasing 
share of a fast-rising national medical 
expenditure. Between 1938 and 1958, 
total cost of medical care in the U.S. 
rose from $2.7-billion to $16.4-billion 
But in 1938, drugs accounted for 22% 
of the total; in 1958, only 20% 

In almost all cases, the price of a 
drug goes down as the years pass. It’s 
forced down when a drug supply catches 
up with demand or when competition 
warms up. The rise in the price of the 
average prescription has parth 
from inflation, partly from the use of 
the newer drugs with their initially high 
prices. 
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Doctor Knows Best? 


The single greatest apparent saving 
in drug costs would be to persuade 
doctors to prescribe by generic rather 
than brand name This would 
to eliminate the part of the price that 
represents the cost of building up a 
company reputation, responsibility, and 
distribution system. Advocates of this 
policy talk of savings of 50% or more 
in drug prices. 

Of course, the old-line drug houses 


retort that research by the industri 
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would stop as soon as a company had 
no chance to recover dey elopment costs 
of a drug by brand-name sale. They 
also say part of the saving under the 
generic-name system would be illusory, 
as far as the public is concerned. 

e Who Saves—Prednisone and _pred- 
nisolone, steroid hormones used to treat 
irthritis, admittedly cost far less when 
bought from Premo Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories, Inc., a compounder in 
South Hackensack, N. J., than from 
Upjohn or Schering. ‘the two bigger 
companies spent millions of dollars in 
developing the drugs and getting FDA 
ipproval, but they can’t collect rovalties 
from Premo until the Patent Office de- 
cides which of them was first. 

It might seem that some arthritis 
sufferers automatically have a chance to 
reduce the cost of their treatment, but 
it mav not be so. Premo recommends a 
retail price of $8.95 per 100 tablets 
compared to a price of $29.83 for other 
brands. Prices actuallv charged bv drug 
gists and hospitals varv widely in the 
range between the two prices. 

“They are talking about price to the 
dispenser, not price to the consumer, 
when they talk about the generic-name 
products as being cheaper,” savs Grav- 
don L. Walker, sales vice-president for 
Parke-Davis. 

It’s not just a matter of old-line drug 
houses vs. the compounders—the doc- 
tor, the druggist, and the hospital also 
must be considered in the price contro- 
versy. 

Another example: Some large private 
hospitals are distressing the drug indus- 
try by murmuring about establishing 
formularies for mixing their own drugs 
from generic-name ingredients. Hos- 
pitals account for around 25% of all 
ethical drug sales. But when hospitals 
today sometimes charge 50¢ per tablet 
for aspirin, there’s a serious question if 
their abandonment of trade names in 
prescriptions would cut the patient's 
cost much. 
¢ Druggist in Middle—Nothing in the 
laws prevents doctors right now from 
prescribing drugs by generic name, leav- 
ing it to the pharmacist in the cornet 
drug store to decide which manufac 
turer’s product should be used. That 
way, the druggist could use the cheap- 
est material. But it would go against 
the grain for doctors to do so. 

Physicians have every reason to pin 
their faith on the products of the bi 
makers of pharmaceuticals, whatey 
their brand preferences mav be and how- 
ever thev arrived at these. 

According to Elmer B. Vliet, 
Abbott's chairman, FDA over a 10-vear 
period tested 8,376 samples of products 
of the 28 largest drug houses and found 
only four that led to legal action. In 
the same period, tests of 8,621 samples 
from the 1,200-odd other companies 
resulted in 484 legal actions against 235 
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Foreign drug makers hardly 


different makers. Moreover, FDA has 
no jurisdiction over a compounder who 
ll across state lines 

Besides, old-line executives ask, even 
if a pharmacist uses the cheapest mate- 
rials, will the saving be reflected in 
the price to the customer? 

“As long as I can remember,” savs 
W. Fred Allen, Upjohn’s vice-president 
for marketing, ‘‘there has been criticism 
of the long profit of the druggist.” 
There is no good reason to suppose 
the saving in cheaper bulk materials 
would go to the customer rather than 
into the markup, drug executives sav. 

One effect would be to shift the ad- 
vertising pitch of the industry. Instead 
of discreet, informative messages to the 
doctor, the drug houses would probably 
run high-pressure ads aimed at the 
public: “Be sure to tell vour druggist 
to use nothing but the best—onlv Blank 
products in your prescription.” 


does not se 


An Uncertain Future 


Industry leaders are aware that the 


public accountabilitv of their business 
has changed in recent vears and may 
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Harry Loynd of Parke-Davis 





change still more—through commercial 
pressures, through legislation, through 
worldwide conditions. 

“The wall behind which the phar- 
maceutical industry has operated has 
been cracked,” says John J. Toohy, 
Squibb Div.’s general manager and vice- 
president of Olin Mathieson. “This is 
just the’ beginning of major changes 
inside the drug industry.” 

“When the industry was small,” 
Dr. E. Gifford Upjohn said recently, 
“no one thought much about it. Now 
that it has grown to an annual volume 
of ethical pharmaceutical sales of more 
than $2-billion at the manufacturer’s 
level, the public spotlight naturally 
picks up. Competition has become in- 
tense. Advertising and promotional 
techniques designed to catch the atten- 
tion of the busy physician have some- 
times antagonized as well as informed. 
Few stop to consider that this is the 
competitive free enterprise system at 
work.” 
¢ Doctor-Oriented “Club” —Compcti- 
tion in this industry has always been 
conditioned by the leading companies’ 
fecling that they are part of the prac- 
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lf you think 
business flying 


is a rewarding way 


to speed your day... 


HAVE 
YOUR COMPANY 
TRY A NEW 


HILLER E4 


How many of these confront your company? Getting executives 
from plant to plant takes too long. Driving to the airport takes 
longer than the flight. Isolated construction projects bog down 
for lack of supervision or parts. Sales department needs some- 
thing to give clients bigger perspective. 


The Hiller E4, new sister ship of the world famous 72 E, flying 
workhorse that ho/ds aviation records, solves these two ways. 


One: Use your E4 as a company station wagon to fly clients, 
executives or trouble shooters. With as much horsepower as 
the biggest bu//dozer, the power reserve needed for safety is 
there, full time. In fact, the 305/320 hp E4 is the only U.S. 4- 
place helicopter with the safety reserve of power fo fly straight 
up under full load — and at 820 feet per minute! 


Two: A flying pickup truck. E4's are built to haul cement, 
dynamite or reinforcing stee/. Even the big passenger area 
converts to cargo space. 


Cost? The most economical 4-place copter in the air! 


Your company can own or charter an E4. Either is exhilarating 
and profitable —a demonstration by your dealer will show how 
much! For information, write today to Commercial Division 








Pedigree: Sister ship of the E4 in action above 
is the 3-place Hiller 12E. One 12E rewrote aviation 
records by landing and picking up payload at 18,000 
ft. on Mt. McKinley, Alaska. Others erect power 
lines singlehandedly, help geologists hunt for oil 
fly police patrol, fight forest fires. /t is the first 
choice of commercial helicopter fleet operators 
throughout the world. The U.S. Army's low main- 
tenance champion, the Hiller H-23D Raven, is the 
Ship behind it all. It supplied the Army-proved 
drive and rotor systems, as wel/ as the rugged, solid 
airframe that characterizes the line 
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tice of medicine. This feeling grows 
out of the companies’ origins. 

As the industry has sprawled, execu- 
tives of the older houses have tended 
to band together like members of a very 
old and very discreet gentlemen’s club. 
The present Dr. Upjohn is the third 
physician in the family to head his com- 
pany, and his son is a physician, too. 
Eugene N. Beesley is the first non- 
Lilly to head that company in its 84 
years, although an Eli Lilly continues 
as chairman of the board. 

John Searle is the third of his family 
to head his company. Harry Loynd 
is only the seventh president of Parke- 
Davis. George Merck, until his death 
a few vears ago, headed the giant com 
pany that bears his name. 

These men took their competitive 
code from the medical world: You 
never advertise to the public, you claim 
only the accomplishments that vour 
peers freely acknowledge, you no more 
mention a competitor's mistakes than 
the old-time clubman would talk about 
the member who married the Floradora 
girl. 
¢ The New Crowd—But the lure of 
high sales and profits in the ethical 
drug business has attracted a whole 
new crowd in the past decade or two. 

Some, like American Cvanamid and 
Pfizer, are old-line chemical companies. 
Some, like Squibb, are from the ranks 
of proprietary medicines. Some, like 
Dow, are from businesses that arc 
little related to pharmaceuticals. But 


they all have one thing in common: They’ 


are more inclined to see the similarities 
between the drug industry and other 
industries than thev are to see the dif- 
ferences. Consequently, they see no 
reason to change their own competitive 
practices. 

e And New Ways—Some of these 
tactics have horrified Lovnd, Searle, 
and their colleagues. For example, the 
difficulties of Parke-Davis with Chloro- 
mvcetin were well known only in the 
trade, and mentioned with a svmpa 
thetic tongue-clucking if at all, until the 
head of a company that was fairly new 
to ethical pharmaceuticals instructed 
his detail men to put the blast on 
Chloromvcetin to the doctors. At this 
breach of convention, the old-line drug 
houses were aghast. 

For generations, all the conservative 
houses have been solicitous of the 
physician’s good will. They haven't 
hesitated to entertain medical groups, 
but this was the limit of their 
solicitude. Then a newcomer to the 
industry decided that if a little en- 
tertainment could help sell drugs, a 
lot of entertainment would sell a lot 
more drugs. His company staged a golf 
tournament for doctors, and the rush 
Was on. 

More recently still, some of the 
newer ethical drug companies have 
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Some compounders have little plant. 


made such claims in their 
promotion as “absolutely safe,” “no 
side effects,” “little short of phenom- 
enal,” and other claims that sound, to 
the old timers at least, like advertising 
for soap rather than for drugs. 

¢ Keeping the Faith—The issue is not 
the sensibilities of Loynd, Searle, Bees- 
lev, and the others. The issue is whether 
confidence will be upset by such tactics. 
Loynd expresses his reasoning in this 
way: 

“The physician must be able to rely 
upon the factual information we supply 
him, whether printed or by word of 
mouth. And we must never use our 


actually 


promotion material to knock a competi- 
tor or try to sow a seed of doubt in the 
doctor’s mind in order to sell our own 
product. No one can expect him per- 
sonally to investigate the promotion 
claims made by us for our products 
Here is where ethics, integrity, and 
faith must be fully recognized and jus- 
tified.” 

Once the drug companies began argu- 
ing each other’s claims in front of the 
doctor, where would he turn to get the 
truth? Sooner or later, the old-line ex- 
ecutives fear, he would want the govern- 
ment or some other impartial body to 
tell him. 

A few of the old-line leaders are hav- 
ing quiet talks with their newer com- 
petitors to try to persuade them to be 
more restrained in their promotion and 
entertaining. They are talking to hos- 
pitals to reassert the value of trade- 
marked ethicals. They also are talking 
to medical groups, cautioning doctors to 
be less receptive to—and, in some in- 
stances, less demanding of—favors from 
drug houses. 


A New Way of Doing Business 


The drug industry is realistic enough 
to expect still more change to be forced 
on it. It will have new legislation to 
deal with, and some extensions of 
current regulatory practices. 
¢ Kefauver Approach—The most sweep- 
ing changes could come through legis 
lation. Sen. Kefauver has proposed that 
the Dept. of Health, Education & 
Welfare license all drug manufacturers 
and certify the “‘efficacv” as well as the 
safetv and potency of new drugs. He 
would like to amend the patent laws 
so that drug companies would have to 
give free licenses on new drugs to any 


company. Finally, he has suggested 


that states should repeal the laws that 
druggist to make substitu- 
prescription. 


forbid. the 


tions when he fills a 
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These two ideas—free licensing and 
free substitution—might change the 
whole character of the industry if the 
senator can get them enacted. 
¢ Flemming Plan—Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Secretary of HEW, has an 
alternate proposal. He would extend 
certification of drugs by FDA to include 
testing of every batch of drugs produced 
in the plants. (Now FDA, once it 
has approved a drug for safety, merely 
spot-checks production runs of a drug.) 
In addition, Flemming would have the 
drug companies put in the package that 
goes to the final user a complete 
clinical report on a drug, covering 
possible side-effects and recommenda- 
tion on usage. 
¢ Arm’s Length—The industry's old, 
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Elmer B. Vliet of Abbott Labs 


friendly relationship with the regulatory 
agencies is also bound to change. One 
company vice-president puts it this way 
“While we have dealt on a friendly 
basis with the government agencies who 
have regulated us in the past and have 
done so for selfish reasons in a quiet 
way in the future this will probably 
be impossible.” 

Just as the industry’s close and clubby 
relationship with the doctors is chang- 
ing, so are its dealings with the govern- 
ment agencies. The industry expects 
the agencies from now on to act much 
more like policemen like 
friendly associates. 

So, in this key area of their relations 
with government, the pharmaceutical 
companies see themselves entering a 
whole new world. 


and less 


Force for the Future 


Looking ahead, the industry 
itself increasingly involved in two major 


sees 


trends working in the U.S. These, 
bearing on the very bases of society, 


will change the wavs of living and doing 
business of many people other than drug 
manufacturers. But, in the nature of 
the industry, it finds itself in the very 
forefront of the changes 

One is the economic and _ techno- 
logical revolution that is under way in 
the U.S. Drugs are its very center 

Along with the rapid change in 
medicine, the industry is producing 
products that 

¢ Keep people healthier—helping 
reduce the need for medical and 
hospital services in a rapidly growing 
population, making it possible for a 
doctor to serve a large number of 
patients, and, perhaps most basic of 
all, extending people’s productive lives. 
e Extend food supplies—by giving 

the farmers the tools that will make 
them more productive in raising both 
food and livestock. 
¢ More to Come—The last 15 


years 
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have seen tremendous strides in produc- 
ing drugs that contributed to these 
changes—and have inevitably carried the 
drug companies into controversy over 
social questions. 

Such developments have been in- 
strumental in quadrupling the indus- 
try’s sales in the past 15 years. The 
industry’s forecasters see no reason 
why this rate of growth should slow 
in the next decade. The industry is 
certain to continue to produce more 
drugs that curtail or eliminate serious 
epidemic diseases as has been done 
with smallpox, polio, and diphtheria. 

Laboratories are working on a long 
list of new products that might pre- 
vent the common cold, certain types of 
cancer, some kinds of mental illness, and 
various cardiovascular and inflamma 
tory diseases, such as arthritis and 
hardening of the arteries 

Inevitably, there will be more drugs 
that affect controversies that run deep 
in American society. Most prominent 
of these is the “fertility pill” that can 
ilso be used as an oral contraceptive 
It is manufactured by companies such 
as Searle and Parke-Davis (BW —Oct.26 
57,p112) 

All of this spells growth to the indus 
try—and problems. The growth alon 
will bring change. The older compani 
will grow along with the industry—but 
their dominance and influen will 
probably wane as newcomers enter the 
field. There will be problems for th 
regulatory agencies, too, as more and 
more companies get into the business 
of producing not only the simple prod 
ucts like aspirin but also the compli- 
cated ethical products. 
¢ Group Practice—The second major 
trend with which the industry must 
cope is the fast-spreading change in the 
organizations and institutions of medi- 
cine. Group practice—where salaried 
physicians work in clinics—is burgeon- 
ing 

Here the old relationship of patient 





John T. Connor of Merck 


and family doctor is changing rapidly 
Here, too, the group might have the 
facilities to dispense drugs. One imme- 
diate question for the industry in sell- 
ing to clinics is how successful its old 
method of using detail men will be. A 
second question is whether or not the 
spread of group medicine may 
against the industry’s traditional system 
of brand-name product 

Social changes are already upsetting 
the industry’s traditional reliance on the 
druggist. Already springing 
up to prepay the costs of prescriptions 
just as insurance plans provide prepaid 
hospitalization. Last month a group of 
New York unions announced a plan to 
set up a chain of pharmacies that are 
expected to save mer! 3 
on drugs (BW —No 
¢ In Open Air—Mor 
haps most far-reaching of all: The drug 
industry is now out in the open. It 
no longer part of a coz\ 
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ubtle, but per 


club operating 


quietly behind the doctor’s shield. It 
has, in effect, come out of its sanctu 
and begun to operate like anv oth 
business. Its members, the drug 
panies, are now under the rutiny of 


Wall Street, government, and th 


lic generally. From now on, the\ 
expect to be investigated and second 
guessed just as anv other indust 

The industry is changing inevitab] 
The revolution lling. The one sur 


forecast: more change to come 
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THE TREND 











Kennedy's Manpower Problem 


The President-elect is well started on what may 
be one of his biggest problems in the White House 
—and one so difficult that it suggests a fundamental 
weakness in our society. 

The problem is how to persuade men of real 
stature to serve the government. Kennedy, in nam- 
ing Gov. Hodges to Commerce, Gov. Ribicoff to 
Health, Education & Welfare, and David E. Bell 
as his Budget Director, has shown that he wants 
men of real caliber in his Administration. 

In this, though, he will not have some of the 
advantages that Pres. Eisenhower did. Eisenhower 
won an election that was an overwhelming personal 
triumph, leaving him with no political debts to 
pay off. He also aligned himself with the business 
community and his Administration soon became a 
businessman’s administration. 

Even so, many of Eisenhower’s appointments 
turned out to be disappointing. Men from high posi- 
tions in business did not automatically do well in 
government. As the years went on, too, Eisenhower 
found it harder and harder to persuade men of any 
caliber at all to go to Washington. 

Now Kennedy is up against the same problem— 
but he may have considerably more trouble. 

For one thing, the challenge of public service 
steadily becomes greater. As the U.S. takes a larger 
and larger responsibility in world affairs, as our 
own society becomes more complex, the problems of 
running the State and Defense Depts.—and other 
top jobs—become tougher. 

Then, too, Kennedy will not have the automatic 
support of the business community, as Eisenhower 
very largely did. Inevitably he must look to busi- 
ness to supply many executives. Kennedy’s aides 
long ago started to search lists of names for candi- 
dates. Somewhere up to one thousand people will 
be needed to take over from the old Administration. 

We can only urge capable men, whatever their 
field, to step forward when the call comes. 

The case for public service was stated most elo- 
quently by Rousseau two hundred years ago: “As 
soon as public service ceases to be the chief busi- 
ness of the citizens, and they would rather serve 
with their money than with their persons, the state 
is not far from its fall.” 

Going to Washington, for those who answer the 
call, is going to mean sacrifice of one kind or 
another. Almost certainly, it will involve financial 
sacrifice. This is, and long has been, a sacrifice that 
citizens going into government have had to make. 

Congress, for its part, could do much to make 
this easier. Some of Eisenhower’s aides were asked 
to sell securities they had accumulated—and pay a 
fat capital gains tax on them—to avoid any conflict 
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of interest. This led to some large sacrifices on the 
part of men going to Washington—which were 
probably wholly unnecessary. But the law on con- 
flict of interest has never been satisfactorily clari- 
fied. Business week has long held that the only 
requirement needed was that any candidate for 
high office should simply disclose what his interests 
are in private business. We again urge Congress to 
change the law. 

Much more broadly needed, if we are again going 
to attract our best people to public service, is a 
change in the attitudes toward public service. Now, 
when a man is tapped, he’s apt to get considerable 
kidding, some of it not too light, on his ambitions, or 
on his selling out to the New Deal. 

Public service, by and large, is the toughest chal- 
lenge that any man can come up against. The prob- 
lems a man deals with as, say, an Under Secretary 
of State, are on a scale far beyond those he deals 
with in a corporation or university. The gantlet 
he runs—from the press, television, and the opposi- 
tion in Congress—is something wholly unknown to 
most business executives. 

The least he deserves from the rest of us—the 
community as a whole—is praise for having the 
courage to volunteer. If he does a good job, he 
deserves a warm “well done.” 


Reorganizing Defense 


Sen. Stuart Symington has given the new Admin- 
istration a head start on one of the toughest jobs 
it will have—modernizing the U.S. defense services. 

The targets set forth in his report—the possibili- 
ties of simplifying the decision-making process of the 
services, and the promise of either saving as much 
as $8-billion or of getting a much more effective 
defense establishment—are so great that the new 
Congress should take up reorganization of the serv- 
ices as one of its first objectives 

The President-elect showed good judgment in pub- 
lishing the document without specific endorsement. 
The senator’s report is wonderfully brief—only 
5,000 words. But its recommendations are sweep- 
ing. Many sincere officers within the Pentagon will 
think they go too far. On the other hand, they may 
not go far enough to satisfy people outside of the 
service. It will take a lot of careful study by the 
new Administration to decide which view is right. 

However the details are fought out, it seems to us 
that the Symington recommendations are going in 
the right direction, which is toward greater unifica- 
tion. We hope the senator and the Congress and 
new Administration will push ahead with the job 
as fast as possible. 
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Creating impressions beyond words 
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